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Thanks  to  computers,  companies  have  more 
information  about  their  business  than  ever.  But  they  often 
seem  to  know  less  about  what  customers  really  want.  All 
that  data  sitting  in  all  those  computers  is  hard  to  get  to.  And 
hard  to  use  for  making  decisions. 


What's  needed  are  ways  to  help  you  manage 
information  as  a  business  asset  that  contributes  to  success. 
Unisys  provides  those  kinds  of  solutions.  Our  information 
management  approach  lets  you  tap  the  value  of  data  and  use 
it  to  benefit  customers  and  move  your  enterprise  forward. 


forward,  what's  holding 


We're  also  one  of  the  few  companies  that  has  both 
the  technology  and  services  to  effectively  integrate  your  many 
systems.  Which  can  further  help  you  cut  costs,  generate 
revenue  and  serve  customers.  To  learn  more,  contact  us  today. 
http://www.unisys.com/advor  1-800-874-8647,  ext.  222 
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From  Marrakech  to  Milwaukee,  it’s  always  good  business  to 
“give  ’em  what  they  want.”  But  for  global  service  leaders, 
knowing  when  to  modify  the  product  depends  upon 
knowing  who  wants  it,  where  they  are  and  how  much 
change  the  product  can  stand.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 
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of  saying  everyone,  everywhere,  must  wort 
By  E.B.  Baatz 
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You  may  be  surprised  to  find  us  in  a  world  where  the  only  thing  that  flies  is  data.  But  the  fact 
is,  for  three  decades,  we’ve  been  solving  complex  information  technology  problems  and 
delivering  large-scale  systems  for  America’s  biggest  businesses.  •  Which  is  why  some  very 
familiar  names  in  transportation,  finance,  banking,  insurance  and  telecommunications  have 
chosen  us  to  get  their  mission-critical  IT  systems  off  the  ground.  •  Client/server,  imaging  and 
workflow,  object  technology,  data  warehousing,  intranets,  training— they’re  all  part  of  our 
capability  to  expand  your  capabilities.  •  Lockheed  Martin  Information  Systems  &  Technologies. 
Leadership  in  Technology  and  Solutions™.  Contact  us  to  learn  more  about  what  we  do,  who  we 
do  it  for,  and  what  we  can  do  for  you. 


LOCKHEED 


Lockheed  Martin  Information  Systems  &  Technologies 
1  -800-438-7246,  http://www.lmco.com/ist 
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Is  there  a  service  center  „ 
in  your  time  zone? 


Just  How  Worried  Are 


You  About  Choosing 


the  Right  Business  PC? 


Picking  a  PC  for  your  company  raises  a  lot 


of  questions.  Questions  that  we  can  answer 


To  see  why  HP  PCs  make  good  business 


sense,  call  us  at  800-322-HPPC,  Ext.  1880? 


Or  visit  http://www.hp.com/go/veetra 
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to  be  upgraded  as  you 
open  the  box? 


Will  they  quit  without 
giving  notice? 
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How  to  manage  when  the  whole  world  is  Training 

your  office.  By  Anne  Stuart  spokesman 
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This  year’s  list  of  CIO-lOO  companies  was  selected  by  a 
panel  of  global  experts  who  lent  their  time  and  insight  to 
choose  among  the  best  companies  in  the  world. 
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An  index  of  all  major  articles  published  in  CIO  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1996,  including  a  cross-reference  by  article 
type. 
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IT  S  TIME  FOR  SEQUENT. 


In  today’s  process-driven  world,  it’s  not 
whether  your  business  is  growing  too  fast, 
but  whether  your  ability  to  do  business  is 
growing  fast  enough.  If  you’re  a  CIO  faced 
with  ever-escalating  IT  demands,  you  under¬ 
stand  technology’s  critical  role  in  enabling 
growth.  So  do  we. 

Vie' re  Sequent  Computer  Systems. 


The  leader  in  very  large,  complex  open- systems 
solutions.  And,  the  acknowledged  experts  in 
helping  companies  like  yours  take  the  limits 
off  growth. 

Sequent’s  not  as  big  as  IBM.  Not  as  famous. 
But  what  we  bring  to  the  table  is  a  lot  more 
powerful.  The  ability  to  accurately  diagnose 
your  IT  problems.  By  first  understanding  your 


strategic  business  issues.  The  experience  to 
create  solutions  that  really  work.  Right  from  the 
start.  The  technology  to  provide  for  aggressive 
growth.  Now  and  in  the  future.  The  ability  to 
succeed.  Even  after  companies  like  IBM,  DEC, 
and  HP  have  failed. 

With  7,500  installed  systems  worldwide,  Sequent 
runs  some  of  the  biggest,  fastest-growing 


applications  around  the  globe. 

Our  customers  say  we’re  the  best  at  our 
business.  And,  we  can  prove  it.  To  you... 
to  your  management  team. 

Call  us  at  1-800-257-9044.  Visit  our  internet 
address  at  http://www.sequent.com/. 


ESEQUEnT 

f^Open  Systems  That  Work 


©1996  Vanstar  Corporation.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 


The  button-down  attitude  was  fine  in  the  mainframe  world,  but  now  the  computing  world  has  rapidly  expanded. 
With  thousands  of  PCs  and  servers,  today’s  IT  environment  demands  more  flexibility,  and  more  rapid  response,  from 
you  and  your  suppliers. 

Call  Vanstar,  the  distributed  computing  experts.  We  offer  the  life  cycle  services  you  need  to  manage  your  IT  growth: 
consulting  and  design,  network  planning,  integration,  procurement,  financing,  installation,  and  deskside  support. 

With  Vanstar,  you  choose  as  much,  or  as  little,  of  our  expertise  as  you  need.  That’s  why  hundreds  of  Fortune  1000 
companies  have  selected  us  to  support  their  distributed  computing  environments. 

Please  visit  us  at  www.vanstar.com/nostarch  or  call  us  at  1-800-994-2345  to  learn  more.  You’ll  get  the  expertise 
and  discipline  you  need,  without  the  attitude. 


- 


Visit  our  web  site:  www.vanstar.com/nostarch 


LETTER  FROM  THE  EDITOR 


)  By  CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


“The  IT  revolution  has  been  a  super¬ 
charger  behind  the  force  of  globaliza¬ 
tion,  providing  the  infrastructure  for 
the  knowledge  network.  ” 

-Christopher  A.  Bartlett 
Professor  of  Business 
Administration 
Harvard  Business  School 

“There  is  a  heck  of  a  difference  between 
stating  an  intent  to  be  global  and  actu¬ 
ally  acting  global.  Building  global  ca¬ 
pability  is  tremendously  complicated.  ” 
-Edward  M.  Schreck 
Managing  Partner  of  Technology 
Core  Competence 
Andersen  Consulting 


These  two  statements  make  one  thing  very  clear:  Strategic  technolo¬ 
gy  leadership  is  fundamental  to  successful  global  efforts.  At  the  same 
time,  there’s  nothing  like  globalization  to  put  your  IT  operations  to 
the  test.  Networking,  sourcing,  collaboration,  standards — these  chal¬ 
lenges  come  up  in  spades  when  you’re  operating  around  the  world. 

It  seems  the  trend  has  reached  critical  mass.  Half  of  the  146  execu¬ 
tives  responding  to  an  American  Management  Association  survey  se¬ 
lected  globalization  as  the  issue  having  the  greatest  impact  on  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  near  future.  And  more  than  half  of  the  nearly  800  U.S.  and 
European  companies  surveyed  in  an  A.T.  Kearney  study  said  they  ex¬ 
pect  to  increase  their  international  focus  before  the  new  millennium 
(please  see  “The  Global  Imperative,”  Page  34).  So  when  we  began 
looking  for  a  focus  for  this  year’s  00-100  special  issue,  globalization 
was  a  natural  choice. 

The  00-100  is  the  result  of  about  nine  months’  worth  of  planning, 
research,  coordination  and  detail  herding.  Almost  everyone  on  the 
CIO  staff  had  a  hand,  but  special  thanks  go  to  Senior  Editor  Anne  Stu¬ 
art  for  her  content  leadership;  Associate  Editor  Elaine  Cummings  for 
managing  the  project;  Researcher  Sue  Sudan  and  Administrative  As¬ 
sistant  Lisa  Kerber  for  collecting  and  managing  the  volumes  of  data 
that  go  into  such  an  effort;  and  Senior  Graphic  Designer  Michael  Sig- 
gins  and  Graphic  Designer  Hana  Barker  for  the  stunning  visual  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  material. 

I’d  also  like  to  congratulate  this  year’s  winners.  Although  our  pro¬ 
cess  is  not  quantitative  in  nature — we  don’t  rank  the  winners  by  size 
or  other  measurable  data — our  judges  have  brought  to  our  attention 
some  stellar  examples  of  global  best  practices  from  which  we  all  can 
learn.  We  hope  you  enjoy  this  issue  and  that  you  find  something  in  it 
that  enlightens,  informs  and  perhaps  entertains. 
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PHOTO  BY  WEBB  CHAPPELL 


Right  now,  thousands  of  people  are  headed  straight  for  your  Web  site 
Tomorrow,  there  could  be  millions  more. 

What  message  do  you  want  to  send  them? 


Connecting  to  Server. 


Server  unavailable.  Try  again  later. 


The  RS/6000  Web  Server  In  business  today,  you 
cant  always  predict  how  unexpected  events  will  impact 
your  Web  site.  But  with  the  RS/6000  "  Web  server,  you  can 
be  prepared  for  whatever  comes  your  way. 

For  example,  RS/6000  UNIX*  servers  can  outscale 
anything  out  there,  giving  you  the  flexibility  to  respond  to 
any  business  opportunity  -  whether  it’s  around  the  bend 
or  down  the  road. 

Just  as  important,  you  wont  find  a  more  security- 
minded  server.  From  authentication  to  access  control,  the 
RS/6000  provides  security  features  designed  to  prevent 

IBM  is  a  registered  trademark  and  RS/6000  and  Solutions  tor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ot  IBM  Corp.  UNIX  is  a  registered  trademark  in  the 
U.S  and  other  countries,  licensed  exclusively  through  X/Open  Company  Limited.  All  other  company  and/or  product  names  are  trademarks  or 
registered  trademarks  ot  their  respective  companies  The  IBM  home  page  can  be  tound  at  www  ibm.com  ©1996  IBM  Corp. 


your  data  from  falling  into  the  wrong  hands.  And  we 
offer  RS/6000  Web  servers  with  everything  you'll  need  to 
get  your  Web  site  up  and  running  fast,  including  IBM  and 
Netscape'  software. 

If  you're  serious  about  doing  business  on  the  Web,  start 
with  a  serious  server:  the  RS/6000  Web  server.  For  our 
free  guide,  “Building  Your  Web  Site’,'  call  1  800  IBM-3333, 
ext.  FE100.  Better  yet,  contact  our  RS/6000  Web  server 
at  www.rs6000.ihm.com 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet'” 


REMOTE  LAN  ACCESS  •  ISDN  •  LAN  SWITCHING  •  TRANSACTION  PROCESSING  •  FRAME  RELA 
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It's  Bigger  than  the  INTERNET 


It's  about  global  commerce.  And  day-to-day  business. 
It's  about  staying  competitive. 


With  total  access,  there  are  no  limits  to  where  you 
can  go...  or  who  you  can  do  business  with. 


IU.S.  Robotics  provides  end-to-end  information  access 
solutions  for  every  level  of  your  organization  -  giving 
you  an  edge  on  the  competition. 


We  provide  the  technology  to  access  a  future 
without  limits. 


Ifflobotics 


The  Intelligent  Choice  in  Information  Access 


NETWORK  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 

Offices  Worldwide 


jEPHONY  PRODUCTS  •  MODEMS  •  WIRELESS  ACCESS  •  SOPHISTICATED  NETWORK  MANAGEMENT 


1996,  U  S.  Robotics.  All  rights  reserved.  All  technologies  mentioned  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  man 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 


In  CIO 


“In  Spain,  the  ‘OK’ gesture  is  considered  vulgar.  ” 

-A.  Jack  Spurgeon 
Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Systems  and  Computer  Services 
Eastman  Chemical  Co. 

Did  you  know  that  Spaniards  are  insulted  by 
the  “OK”  gesture  commonly  used  by  Amer¬ 
icans?  If  you  were  to  use  it  at  a  meeting 
with  your  Spanish  counterpart,  it  might  just 
put  a  damper  on  your  business  negotia¬ 
tions — or  end  them  altogether. 

Doing  business  globally  means  more  than 
selling  your  product  or  service  in  a  foreign 
country.  Any  executive  at  a  global  organiza¬ 
tion  will  tell  you  that  you  must  understand  a  country’s  culture  (and  its 
idiosyncrasies),  respect  it  and  work  within  its  framework.  This  year’s 
00-100  brings  you  100  such  companies — organizations  that  repre¬ 
sent  the  world’s  best  in  global  operations.  And  one  common  thread 
among  all  those  organizations  is  how  they  use  information  technology 
to  enable  global  excellence.  Through  digital  communications,  instant 
access  to  data  and  reliable  network  integration,  the  CIO-lOO  World 
Leaders  have  leveraged  both  technology  and  human  resources  for  in¬ 
credible  gain  and  recognition. 

If  a  smooth-running  IT  operation  is  essential  to  a  successful  global 
presence,  it  is  imperative  that  the  CIO  carry  much  of  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  in  creating  a  cohesive  global  organization.  But  you  don’t  have  to  go 
it  alone.  The  articles  you  will  read  in  this  issue  give  numerous  ac¬ 
counts  of  how  other  companies  are  breaking  down  boundaries  and  uti¬ 
lizing  foreign  resources  to  build  their  enterprises. 

Our  Web  site,  www.cio.com,  offers  additional  links  and  resources  for 
companies  that  are  striving  to  become  world-class  contenders.  Be 
sure  to  visit. 


SPECIAL  ISSUE: 

Data  Warehousing 

There’s  a  certain  irony  to  data  ware¬ 
housing  projects:  The  business  needs 
that  drive  them  are  urgent,  but  the  de¬ 
velopment  cycle  for  enterprisewide 
projects  can  run  two  to  three  years. 
For  those  organizations  that  can’t 
wait,  vendors  are  offering  a  shortcut 
that  can  get  you  up  and  running  in 
three  months,  but  it  comes  at  a  cost  of 
considerably  diminished  capability. 
What’s  best  for  your  organization? 

CIO  will  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of 
the  long-term  route  and  the  quick-hit 
project.  We’ll  also  explore  the  growing 
trend  of  using  the  Web  to  access  data 
warehouses. 


Oceans  Away 

CIOs  are  finding  offshore  program¬ 
ming  more  and  more  appealing  as  they 
struggle  to  reconcile  application  devel¬ 
opment  costs  with  increasingly  short¬ 
er  life  cycles.  They  can  cut  overall  de¬ 
velopment  costs  by  50  percent  by 
contracting  to  companies  in  countries 
with  well-educated  programmers  and 
low  labor  costs.  But  overseas  isn’t  al¬ 
ways  the  best  way  to  go.  Find  out  why. 


ithwu  u. 


RS.  The  next  CIO  Perspectives  conference,  “IT  Turnarounds,  Trans¬ 
formations  and  Recoveries,”  will  be  held  Oct.  13-16  at  La  Quinta 
Resort  in  Indian  Wells,  Calif.  Keynote  speaker  Gary  Hamel,  professor 
at  the  London  Business  School  and  chairman  of  Strategos,  will  pro¬ 
vide  insight  to  help  companies  that  are  restructuring,  anticipating 
radical  business-process  transformation  or  recovering  from  business 
difficulties.  To  enroll,  call  800  366-0246  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  www. 
cio.com. 


Where  Are  They  Now? 

Is  client/server  likely  to  deliver  what 
it  promises?  CIO  has  followed  the 
client/server  migrations  of  the  city  of 
Sunnyvale,  Calif.,  Viacom  Internation¬ 
al  Inc.  and  Putnam  Investments.  We’ll 
revisit  their  long,  hard  roads  to  client/ 
server,  find  out  if  the  rewards  have 
matched  expectations  and  gauge  the 
overall  impact  on  end  users,  CIOs  and 
the  organizations  at  large. 
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Board  Chairman 
President 
Chief  Operating  Officer 
Executive  Vice  President 


Patrick  J.  McGovern 
Kelly  Conlin 
James  Casella 
William  P.  Murphy 
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On-line,  simultaneous  access  to 
data  on  from  7  to  256  CD-ROMs 


Hot-swappable  components 
assure  non-stop  operation 


Over  300  trained  network 
engineers  provide  on-site  service 


Support  for  popular  network 
operating  systems  and  protocols 
including  IPX/SPX,  TCP/IP  and  Netbeui 


Plug-and-play  installation 
for  direct  attachment  to  your 
network  with  no  downtime 


Sophisticated  software 
makes  it  simple  to  secure 
and  monitor  your  network 


Custom  built  to  meet 
your  specifications 


Ethernet,  Fast  Ethernet,  Token  Ring, 
FDDI,  CDDI  and  ATM  connectivity 


The  world’s  most  respected 
computer  publications  agree. 
Procom  Technology’s  CD- 
ROM  Servers  and  Arrays  are  the  simplest 
and  most  dependable  way  to  network  up  to 
256  of  the  fastest  quad  or  six  speed 
CD-ROM  drives. 

End  users  agree  too!  Our  customizable  CD 
Servers  and  Arrays  are  the  standard  for  the 
most  prominent  names  in  government,  bank¬ 
ing,  law,  entertainment,  healthcare,  educa¬ 
tion,  accounting  and  document  imaging. 
Whether  you  run  NetWare,  OS/2,  UNIX, 


The  Broadest  Line  of  CD-ROM  Network  Solutions, 
From  the  World  Leader  in  CD  Servers  &  Arrays 


Windows  NT  or  AppleTalk  you  get  a 
complete  plug-and-play  solution  that  has  you 
up  and  running  in  minutes.  And,  our  subsys¬ 
tems  are  easy  to  integrate  and  expand  as  your 
needs  grow. 

Procom  Technology  CD-ROM  networking 
solutions  seamlessly  integrate  high-perfor¬ 
mance  hardware  with  feature-rich,  easy-to- 
use  software  for  sophisticated  CD-ROM 


For  More  Information,  Call 
(800)  800-8600  ext.  414 


storage  management.  Each  Procom 
Technology  CD  Server  or  Array  is 
backed  with  an  unmatched  service 
program  that  includes  toll-free 
technical  support  from  CD 
networking  specialists.  You  can  also  add 
the  additional  convenience  of  On-Site 
installation  and  repair. 

So,  when  you  need  a  simple,  powerful 
CD-ROM  solution  that’s  guaranteed 
to  work  on  any  network — contact 
Procom  Technology. 

We’ll  have  you  up  and  running  in  no  time. 


:i:03 


It  runs  with 
NetWare 


Phone:  (800)  800-8600  or  (714)  852-1000  ext.  414 
Fax:  (714)  261-7380 
2181  Dupont  Drive,  Irvine,  CA  92715 
http://www.procom.com 
E  Mail:  info@procom.com 


PROCOM 

TECHNOLOGY 


©  Pixxxxn  Technology,  Inc.  Procom  Technology  and  the  Procom  Technology  logp  are  trademarks  of  Procom  Teclinology,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  are  the  projjerty  of  their  respective 


companies.  Developer  tested  only.  Novell  makes  no  warranty  with  respect  to  this  product. 


READER  FEEDBACK 


inbox 


Beginning  this  month,  CIO  will  start  publishing  reader 
letters  on  a  regular  basis.  Do  you  disagree  with  a  posi¬ 
tion  one  of  our  columnists  has  taken?  Think  we  missed 
an  important  angle  on  a  story?  Have  a  viewpoint  or 
opinion  of  your  own  you’d  like  to  get  across?  Send  it  in.  If  your 
message  is  clearly  stated  and  of  interest  to  our  audience  at 
large,  we’ll  make  every  effort  to  get  it  into  print.  Please  send 
your  correspondence  via  e-mail  to  letters@cio.com  or  by  U.S. 
mail  to  Letters,  CIO  Magazine,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  P.O. 
Box  9208,  Framingham,  MA  01701.  Letters  may  be  edited  for 
length  or  clarity. 


Information,  Please 

The  June  1,  1996,  editor’s  letter  asked, 
“...do  you  consider  yourself  an  informa¬ 
tion  officer  or  a  technology  strategist ?” 

In  answer  to  the  question  posed  at 
the  end  of  your  column  in  the  June  1 
issue,  I  need  to  be  more  of  an  informa¬ 
tion  officer  but  find  myself  most  often 
mired  in  front-line  technology  issues. 

I  am  the  MIS  manager  of  a  large  law 
firm  in  Orange  County,  Calif.  Under¬ 
standably,  the  business  of  law  is  ex¬ 
tremely  document-intensive.  Often, 
timely  access  to  a  massive  amount  of 
legacy  attorney  work  is  the  key  to  do¬ 
ing  a  faster,  more  effective  job  for  the 
next  client.  The  environment  demands 
that  our  technology  decisions  be  driv¬ 
en  by  the  need  to  make  this  critical  da¬ 
ta  instantly  available  for  search  and  in¬ 
stantly  deliverable  on  demand  where 
needed  most. 

That  said,  reading  your  column  made 
me  realize  I  spend  pitifully  few  hours 
actually  thinking  about  core  informa¬ 
tion  issues  and  far  too  many  doing 
things  such  as  weighing  the  relative 
merits  of  synchronous  DRAM  versus 
EDO.  IS  managers  have  long  bemoaned 
their  lack  of  respect  and  acceptance 


among  the  elite  leadership  ranks  of 
many  organizations.  While  this  situa¬ 
tion  is  changing  for  the  better  for  many 
of  us,  vestiges  of  it  will  remain  until  we 
truly  learn  to  align  our  priorities  with 
those  of  the  businesses  we  serve. 

Allen  G.  Feke 
MIS  Manager 
Rutan  &  Tucker 


I  am  the  corporate  IT  manager  of  an 
industrial  group  called  Trelleborg  In¬ 
dustries,  a  Swedish  company  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  rubber  business.  We  develop, 
manufacture  and  market  products  like 
industry  hose,  solid  tires,  special  forest 
and  farm  tires,  protection  equipment, 
etc.  The  group  is  spread  over  some  85 
sites  around  the  globe,  including  the 
United  States. 

I  am  currently  implementing  a  new 
global  IT  strategy;  your  letter  in  the 
June  1  issue  prompted  me  to  send  this 
mail  because  it  concerned  many  of  the 
thoughts  I  am  having  concerning  focus 
and  importance. 

The  “I”  for  information  is  common 
to  both  “IT”  and  “IS”  and  is  really  what 
links  all  the  CIO  tasks  together.  In  my 
job,  I  clearly  put  information  at  the 


top.  Being  good  at  using,  maintaining, 
processing,  acquiring  and  communi¬ 
cating  information  is  what  it  is  all 
about.  The  underlying  elements  like 
the  technical  infrastructure  and  the 
applications  are  means  to  simplify  that 
work,  and  the  management  of  them 
enables  my  company  to  accommodate 
change  and  stay  ahead. 

However,  it  is  not  easy  to  separate 
the  technology  from  the  systems  from 
the  information  itself.  It  is  the  happy 
integration  of  these  elements  that  will 
make  a  successful  corporation  in  the 
future. 

I  am  a  dedicated  CIO  reader  since 
four  years  ago,  and  it  is  always  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  receive  a  new  issue.  One  of 
my  long-term  objectives  has  been 
to  achieve  the  CIO  Enterprise  Value 
Award.  I’m  still  shooting  for  that! 

Christian  Jonsson 
Corporate  IT  Manager 
Trelleborg  Industries 

I  have  recently  been  appointed  to  the 
role  of  CIO,  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  services,  at  my  organization.  Prior 
to  that,  for  many  years,  I  was  a  user/ 
business  partner  of  IS.  I  worked  in  the 
financial  planning  and  accounting  area 
and  relied  on  and  worked  with  the  IS 
department. 

I  start  out  with  that  introduction  as 
a  preface  to  my  answer  to  your  ques¬ 
tion  concerning  the  role  information 
plays  or  should  play  in  my  new  posi¬ 
tion.  As  a  user  and  business  partner  of 
IS,  one  of  my  observations  was  IS’s  in¬ 
ability  to  effectively  apply  technology 
to  the  business  process.  At  times,  it 
appeared  that  the  technology  was  an 
end  in  itself. 

I  have  concluded  that  without  a 
good  understanding  of  the  business 
and  how  information  can  be  used  with¬ 
in  the  business  process,  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  effectively  apply  technology. 
Strategic  thinking  about  technology 
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Yes!  Send  me  the  “Achieving  Universal 
Connectivity  with  Sybase  Middleware”  video. 


Please  complete  all  questions  on  this  card  and  mail,  or  fax  it  to  1-303-294-3739  or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE. 


Please  provide  the  following  information: 

Do  you  have  a  budgeted  middleware  project? 

□  Yes  □  No 

Is  your  budget  over  $100,000? 

□  Yes  □  No 

What  is  your  purchasing  time  frame? 

□  0  -  3  months  □  4  - 12  months 

□  Over  12  months 


Are  you  interested  in: 

□  Data  Access/Integration  □  Objected-oriented 

□  Replication/Data  Movement  Middleware 

□  Internet/Intranet  Integration 

Are  you  a:  □  Federal  Agency? 

□  Federal  Contractor? 

With  what  federal  agency  are  you  affiliated? 

□  Armed  Services  □  Civilian  □  DOD/Other 


Are  you  a:  □  VAR  □  ISV  □  End  User 
□  Systems  Integrator  □  Consultant 

What  are  your  current  data  sources? 

□  DB2  □  AS/400  □  Oracle 

□  Informix  □  Sybase  SQL  Server 

□  Non-relational  Mainframe 

□  Other: 


Phone 


Ext. 


Please  affix  peel-off  label  and  make  any  necessary  corrections  to  your  name/address. 


Fax 


E-mail  Address 


Source  Code:  40370 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  673  DENVER  CO 

POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


SYBASE  INC 
PO  BOX  17343 
DENVER  CO  80217-9609 
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Any  company  can  say  they 
offer  great  middleware. 

Only  one  can  say  it 
offers  the  number  one. 


Syb  ase  EnterpriseCON 
The  leader  in  interoperal 


The  fact  is,  EnterpriseCONNECT  is 
middleware  solution.  With  customers 
industry,  weve  connected  more  syst 
bases  and  environments  than  anyone  else.8* 
Universal  Connectivity:  allowing  any  user 
platform,  at  any  location  to  connect 
data  in  the  enterprise.  Maximize  your  dal 
integrate  it  with  existing  and  new  techrn 
To  find  out  how  we  can  help  solve  your  1 
problems,  just  call  1-800-8-SYBASE,  code 
Or,  buzz  our  Web  site.  If:! 

Its  where  the  answers  are.  y  A 


)1996  Sybase,  Inc.  Sybase.  EnterpriseCONNECT  and  the  Sybase  logo  are  trademarks  of  Sybase,  Inc.  Outside  the  U.S.,  call  1-410-224-8044.  *Check  it  out.  Meta  Demand  Research,  19%  chart — posted  on  the  Sybase  Web  site. 
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(or  about  any  other  business  input) 
will  not  be  successful  without  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  business  and  the 
business  process. 

The  understanding  of  how  informa¬ 
tion  is  used  and  the  leveraging  of  tech¬ 
nology  to  the  business  process  need  to 
be  melded  at  a  strategic  management 
level  within  the  organization.  The  man¬ 
agement  responsibility  for  the  “meld¬ 
ing”  is  the  heart  of  the  CIO’s  job. 

Dave  Anderson 
CIO,  VP  of  Information  Services 
American  Family  Insurance  Group 

Behavior  Modification 

In  response  to  Tom  Davenport’s  May  1 
Think  Tank.... 

As  manager  of  executive  informa¬ 
tion  systems  for  Conoco,  I  have  wres¬ 
tled  with  the  information  behavior 
problem  for  years.  We  now  have  one  of 
the  largest  EISs  in  the  country,  with 
over  7,000  users. 

One  challenge  is  that  information 
systems  staff  trained  in  technology  are 
now  being  asked  to  solve  information 
management  issues. 

Several  years  back,  I  designated  two 
business  analysts  as  information  spe¬ 
cialists  to  serve  as  liaisons  with  cer¬ 
tain  segments  of  the  company  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  EIS  group.  Their  primary 
job  has  been  to  concentrate  on  infor¬ 
mation  requirements  (not  only  for  the 
senior  executives  but  others  down  the 
organization),  determine  the  best 
method  of  delivery  and  train  people 
how  to  use  the  information. 

This  has  been  very  successful.  We 
now  have  a  large  following  of  effec¬ 
tive  information  users  who  under¬ 
stand  how  to  access  data,  transform  it 
into  information,  share  that  informa¬ 
tion,  etc. 

Another  thing:  I  think  it  is  healthy 
not  to  take  e-mail  and  work  on  vaca¬ 
tion.  Unfortunately,  I  see  people  doing 
just  the  opposite  in  our  industry  as 
rightsizing  continues.  Now  it’s  almost 
viewed  as  an  “in”  thing  to  do. 

Lloyd  Belcher 

Mgr.,  Executive  Information  Systems 

Conoco  Inc. 


ROIT  or  Wrong 

Your  magazine  persists  in  offering  a 
disservice  to  your  CIO  audience  by 
featuring  trumped-up  profits,  such  as 
the  628  percent  ROI  reported  in  the 
Feb.  1,  1996,  issue  on  The  CIO  Enter¬ 
prise  Value  Awards. 

The  shortening  of  the  sales  cycle 
from  48  days  cannot  be  attributed  en¬ 
tirely  to  computerization.  The  week’s 
delay  by  the  “completion  office”  to 
check  whether  the  options  configured 
by  the  salesperson  would  actually 
work  could  have  been  reduced  through 
simplification.  Another  week  by  the 
contract  department  to  check  terms 
and  conditions  is  just  a  reflection  of 
bad  practices.  The  serial  insertion  of 
finance  to  calculate  payments  is  anoth¬ 
er  reflection  of  poor  organizational 
practices.  The  typing  delays  by  secre¬ 
taries  and  incessant  rerouting  back  to 
various  levels  of  approval  is  just  bad 
workflow  design .... 

Clearly,  installing  an  integrated 
computer  system  that  optimizes  the 
workflow  is  the  right  solution.  Howev¬ 
er,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  ROI  com¬ 
putation  should  be  based  on  dividing 
the  benefits  from  fixing  a  defective 
business  by  the  costs  of  hardware, 
software  and  application  development. 
The  correct  computation  for  ROI  is 
the  incremental  gain  realized  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  net  profit  reaped  from  elim¬ 
inating  wasteful  business  practices. 
The  ROI  of  an  oil  furnace  is  not  the 
price  of  avoiding  hospital  fees  from 
frostbite  but  the  difference  in  the  costs 
of  oil  as  compared  with  the  expenses 
for  natural  gas,  electricity,  a  fireplace 
or  just  wearing  good  clothing! 

The  average  return-on-capital  for 
U.S.  industry  for  the  last  decade  has 
been  about  10  percent.  The  single- 
most  profitable  year  for  the  single- 
most  profitable  industry  was  34.5  per¬ 
cent.  If  you  boast  to  knowledgeable 
executives  that  you  are  making  a  628 
percent  ROI,  it  will  only  confirm  to 
them  that  they  are  dealing  with  un¬ 
trustworthy  promoters. 

Contests  that  trumpet  astronomical 
ROIs  are  doing  a  great  disservice  to 
information  systems  managers  and  the 


industry  in  general.  They  inflate  un¬ 
warranted  expectations.  They  encour¬ 
age  laughable  manipulations  of  num¬ 
bers.  They  diminish  credibility.  They 
devalue  the  merits  of  solid  accom¬ 
plishments.  They  kill  CIOs.  I  do  not 
believe  you  want  to  contribute  to  their 
already  excessive  casualty  rate. 

Paul  A.  Strassmann 
New  Canaan,  Conn. 

Acronym  Soup 

Your  June  15  issue  is  all  about  SAR 
Unfortunately,  there  is  no  definition  of 
SAP  that  I  have  yet  found  in  the  issue. 
Could  you  make  a  better  effort  at 
defining  acronyms  in  a  reasonably 
prominent  place  for  us  uninitiated? 

My  current  guesses  for  SAP: 

■  Strategic  Alignment  Programs 

■  Strategic  Alternatives  Programs 

■  Sometimes  Acrimonious  People 

■  Silly  Acronym  Propagation 

■  Secret  Acronym  Plot 

Pete  L.  Swinford 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

SAP  is  the  name  of  a  large  German  soft¬ 
ware  manufacturer.  The  acronym  stands 
for  Systems,  Applications  and  Products 
in  Data  Processing,  though  today  the 
company  just  goes  by  SAP 


How  to  Reach  Us 

Call:  508  872-0080 

Fax:  508  879-7784 

E-Mail:  letters@cio.com 

Write:  CIO  Communications  Inc. 
492  Old  Connecticut  Path 
P.O.  Box  9208 

Framingham,  MA  01701-9208 

Web:  www.  cio.  coni/CIO/ 
editstajf.html 

Subscriber  Services: 

800  788-4605,  Fax:  508  872-8506 

Reprints:  508  935-4539 

List  Services:  800  859-LIST 
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Great. 

Just  what  the  business  world  needs. 

Another  buzzword. 


CoSourcing™  services,  from  EDS,  can 
improve  your  business  performance  in  ways 
you  can  measure.  Some  buzzword. 

7  / nlike  outsourcing,  wkick  is  tied  to 

accomplisking  kusiness  tasks,  CoSourcing 
services  are  tied  to  improving  overall  kusiness 
performance.  It  involves  an  intense  collakoration 
tkat  produces  results  far  greater  tkan  tke  sum 
of  our  individual  contrikutions.  It  produces  a 
new  kusiness  equation:  1  +  1  =  3. 

A  CoS  ourcing  relationskip  works  kecause  our 


interests  are  aligned  witk  yours.  Tke  value  of  our 
performance  is  measured  ky  kow  well  we  — and  our 
consulting  arm,  AT  Kearney— kelp  you  ackieve  your 
goals.  It  often  makes  tke  difference  ketween  merely 
kaving  a  vision  and  turning  tkat  vision  into  reality. 

To  1  earn  more  akout  CoSourcing  services, 
contact  us  at  1(800)  566_9337  or  at  info@eds.com. 

Or  visit  us  at  kttp://www. eds.com. 


A  more  productive  way  of  working 


EDS 


©1996  EDS.  EDS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation.  CoSourcing  is  a  service  mark  of  Electronic  Data  Systems  Corporation. 


THERE  IS  A 
EASON  WHY  FIVE 
OF  THE  BIG  SIX 


"Risk"  is  hardly  an  accountant's  favorite 
word.  So  it's  instructive  that  our  Big  Six 
customers  have  invested  over  $56  million 
in  Dell  PCs  in  the  past  12  months. 

Is  it  because  we  custom-build  in  ISO  9002 
certified  facilities?  Because  we  guarantee 


network  compatibility?  Because  we  have  a 
nationwide  army  of  local  account  executives 
and  systems  engineers? 

Whatever  the  reason,  it's  probably  the  same 
one  that  explains  why  6  of  the  8  biggest  airlines, 
12  of  the  13  largest  telecommunications 


companies,  4  of  the  5  largest  mutual 
insurance  companies  -  in  fact,  80%  of  the 
Fortune  500  -  buy  from  us. 

So  if  you've  been  looking  for  a  computer 
company  that  understands  big  business, 
Dell's  the  place  to  land. 


WA.L 

800-232-8549 

http://www.dell.com 

Mon-Fri  7am-9pm  CT  •  Sat  10am-6pm  CT 
Sun  12pm-5pm  In  Canada^  call  800-839-0148 

Keycode  #13022 


DELL®  OPTIPLEX™  GXpro180 

180MHz  PENTIUM®  PRO  PROCESSOR 

•  256KB  Internal  L2  Cache 

•  32MB  EDO  ECC  DIMM  RAM 

•  2GB  EIDE  Hard  Drive 

•  17LS  Monitor  (15.7”  v  i  s.,  .28NI) 

•  #9  Imagine  II  PCI  Video  Card  with 
4MB  Video  Memory 

•  8X  EIDE  CD-ROM 

•  Integrated  Vibra  16  Audio  Card 

•  Integrated  3Com®  EtherLink®  III 

•  Windows®  NT™  3.51  with 
1  Year  Support 

•  NEW  Tool-less  Convertible  Desktop/ 
Mini  Tower  Chassis 

•  3  Year  Warrantyt 

PICTURED  ABOVE 

$4127 

Product  Code  #300899 

DELL  OPTIPLEX  GX  5166MT 

166MHz  PENTIUM  PROCESSOR 

•  32MB  EDO  RAM 

•  2GB  EIDE  Hard  Drive 

•  17LS  Monitor  (15.7"  v.i.s.,  .28NI) 

•  2MB  Video  Memory 

•  256KB  Cache 

•  Integrated  3Com  EtherLink  III  with 
Parallel  Tasking 

•  MS®  Office  Professional  with  Bookshelf 

•  Integrated  Vibra  16  Audio 

•  8X  EIDE  CD-ROM 

•  3  Year  Warranty 

SYSTEM  NOT  PICTURED 

$3378 

Product  Code  #3001 86 


DELL  LATITUDE®  XPi  P100SD 

100MHz  PENTIUM  PROCESSOR 

•  10.4"  SVGA  Dual  Scan  Color  Display 

•  16MB  RAM/81 0MB  Hard  Drive 

•  PCI  Bus  Architecture  with 
256KB  L2  Cache 

•  Smart  Lithium  Ion  Battery 

®  New  128-bit  High  Performance  Video 
Controller  with  Integrated  Video  RAM 

•  Integrated  16-bit  Sound 

•  28.8  XJACK®  Modem/Carrying  Case 

•  DMI  Compliant 

•  3  Year  Limited  Warranty 

PICTURED  ABOVE 


$3599 

Product  Code  #600208 

DELL  POWEREDGE™  XL  5133-4 

133MHz  PENTIUM  PROCESSOR 

•  32MB  ECC  RAM 

•  4GB  Fast/Wide  SCSI-2  HDD 

•  15TX  Monitor  (13.7"  v.i.s.,  .28NI) 

•  3Com  Fast  EtherLink  III  PCI 
10/100  Adapter 

•  512KB  Write  Back  Cache 

•  PCI  Fast/Wide  RAID  Controller 

•  6X  SCSI  CD-ROM 

•  Server  Manager  Software 

•  3  Year  Dell  BusinessCareSM  Service 

•  1  Year  DirectLine  NOS  Support 

•  On-siteA  Set-up  and  Validation 

SYSTEM  NOT  PICTURED 

$11,038 

Product  Code  #200111 


♦Promotional  price  effective  through  6/30/96.  tFor  a  complete  copy  of  our  Guarantees  or  Limited  Warranties,  please  write  Dell 
USA  L.P.,  2214  W.  Braker  Lane.  Suite  D,  Austin,  TX  78758.  Prices  and  specifications  valid  in  the  U.S.  only  and  subject  to  change 
without  notice.  AOn-site  services  provided  by  BancTec  Service  Corp.  On-site  service  may  not  be  available  in  certain  remote 
locations.  MS,  Microsoft,  Windows  and  the  Windows  NT  logo  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside 
logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  3Com  and  EtherLink  are  registered  trademarks  of  3Com  Corporation, 
XJACK  is  a  registered  trademark  of  US  Robotics  Mobile  Communications  Corp.  ©1996  Dell  Computer  Corporation  All  rights  reserved. 


WORLDWIDE 

SOURCING 

Shopping 

Around 

For  companies  operating 
globally,  the  world  really 
is  their  oyster.  One  of 
the  more  intriguing  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  such  organiza¬ 
tions  lies  in  their  freedom 
to  use  the  entire  world  as  a 
source  box.  While  many  do¬ 
mestic  companies  are  con¬ 
strained  by  their  geographi¬ 
cal  (and,  to  some  extent, 
managerial)  limits,  a  global 
firm  can  choose  from  best- 
of-breed  source  areas 
around  the  world  to  build 
the  workforce  and  facilities 
that  best  fulfill  its  strategic 
needs.  George  S.  Yip,  an  ad¬ 
junct  professor  at  the  An¬ 
derson  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment  at  UCLA  and  a  CIO- 
100  judge,  refers  to  such 


tactics  as  “zero-base  activi¬ 
ties.”  He  says  global  compa¬ 
nies  need  to  imagine  where 
they  would  site  their  facili¬ 
ties  if  they  had  no  pre-exist¬ 
ing  infrastructure.  “In  terms 
of  production  and  sourcing, 
don’t  assume  that  where  you 
are  now  is  the  best  place,” 
he  advises.  “You  should  al¬ 
ways  be  looking.” 

Yip  cites  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.’s  choice  of  Sydney, 
Australia,  as  the  site  for  its 


centralized  Asian 
billing  system  as  one  exam¬ 
ple.  “They  did  it  because 
there  are  more  Asian  lan¬ 
guages  spoken  there  than 
anywhere  else,”  he  says. 
Winners  in  the  00-100  ser¬ 
vice  category  have  also  used 
this  approach  to  maximize 
global  potential  as  follows: 

■  Andersen  Consulting  of 
Chicago  concentrates  each 
of  its  areas  of  expertise  in 
the  part  of  the  world  most 


They’ve  Got  the  Whole  World  in  Their  Portfolios 


What  do  you  do  when  you’re  a  financial 
services  company  that’s  spent  millions 
developing  a  global  risk  management  system? 
You  spin  it  off  to  your  customers,  of  course. 

J.P.  Morgan  &  Co.  Inc.’s  FourFifteen  tool 
(named  for  the  New  York  bank’s  own  4:15 
Report,  which  summarizes  the  daily  earnings  at 
risk  for  J.P.  Morgan  worldwide)  allows  J.P.  Mor¬ 
gan  customers  with  a  PC  and  a  Web  browser  to 
access  Morgan’s  Web  site  and  analyze  the  value 
and  level  of  risk  of  their  company’s  portfolio. 

The  tool,  available  to  customers  for  a  fee, 
estimates  the  potential  decrease  in  the  value 
of  French  francs,  for  example,  by  comparing 


current  market  value  with  an  estimate  of  the 
currency’s  volatility.  Users  choose  from  a  set  of 
standard  reports  or  create  their  own  based  on 
such  factors  as  currency,  maturity  or  risk  type. 

IntelliRisk  from  American  International  Group 
Inc.  (AIG)  of  New  York  lets  insurance  clients 
access  their  claims  information  in  real-time  to 
keep  track  of  how  various  types  of  mayhem — 
fires,  floods,  Nick  Leeson — are  affecting  their 
bottom  lines.  The  PC-based  software  enables 
customers  to  generate  reports  that  identify 
patterns  of  losses,  such  as  incidents  common 
to  all  plant  locations.  IntelliRisk  is  available 
only  to  AIG  customers.  ■■ 


affected  by  that  particular 
trend,  says  Keith  Burgess, 
Andersen’s  worldwide 
managing  partner  for 
business  integration  and 
practice  competence.  “In 
the  ’80s,  the  Japanese  were 
ahead  of  the  rest  of  the 
>world  when  it  came  to  JIT 
manufacturing,  so  we  con¬ 
centrated  our  JIT  practice 
there,”  he  says.  Today, 
the  company’s  electronic 
commerce  practice  is 
concentrated  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  open 
systems/Unix  practice  is 
centered  in  Europe.  The 
idea,  says  Burgess,  is  to  put 
the  intelligence  where  it’s 
most  needed — and  where 
employees  can  learn  the 
most.  At  the  same  time, 
Andersen’s  “Knowledge 
Xchange”  network  system 
gives  consultants  worldwide 
access  to  these  areas  of 
expertise. 

■  Northern  Telecom  Ltd. 
(Nortel),  a  Toronto-based 
telecommunications  firm, 
is  cataloging  its  employees’ 
skills  on  a  worldwide  basis 
so  that  executives  can  make 
better  decisions  about  who 
should  do  what,  no  matter 
where  employees  are 
located.  For  example,  CIO 
Keith  Powell  says  that 
almost  all  his  information 
technology  workers  in 
Mexico  City  (which  has  a 
high  unemployment  rate) 
are  overqualified.  “They 
all  have  a  minimum  of  a 
master’s  degree,  and  they’re 
doing  things  like  desktop 
support,”  he  says.  “The 
quality  of  people  in  a  global 
environment  is  absolutely 
amazing.  It’s  a  question  of 
how  to  best  utilize  them.” 

-Carol  Hildebrand 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  VALA  KONDO 


Superior  automated 
back-up  and  restore 
from  the  ivorld’s 
largest  manufacturer 
of 8mm 


Some  things  are  hard  to  believe.  Like  disasters  and  total  data  loss.  But  these  things 
happen;  there’s  documented  proof.  If  it  ever  happens  to  you,  an  Exabyte  8mm  tape  library 
will  restore  your  data  faster  than  you  can  say  “mission  critical.” 

Exabyte  libraries  employ  sophisticated  technology,  like  intelligent  robotics  and  multiple 
drives  working  in  parallel,  to  ensure  fully  automated  back-up  and  rapid  file  retrieval.  Our 
modular,  field-replaceable-unit  design  yields  maximum  uptime.  And  when  equipped  with 
our  new  Mammoth  drive,  a  single  library  can  store  from  140  gigabytes  up  to  3.2  terabytes 
of  data  at  a  transfer  rate  up  to  86.4  GB/hr* 

As  the  leader  in  8mm  technology,  we’ve  designed  our  libraries  to  be  compatible  with 
60  software  applications  across  all  client/server  platforms.  And  Exabyte  is  the  only 
manufacturer  to  design  all  the  components  in  a  family  of  libraries;  these  include  drives, 


media  and  robotics.  Our  tape  library  expertise  eases  integration, 
assures  a  clear  upgrade  path,  and  delivers  superior  performance, 
all  at  just  pennies  per  megabyte. 

Capacity,  performance,  reliability,  and  fully  automated  back-up: 
It  all  adds  up  to  peace  of  mind  that’s,  well,  unbelievable. 


Call  1-800-EXABYTE 
for  your  free  storage 
automation  planner. 


EXAIBWE9^ 


tape  libraries. 


http://www.exabyte.com 

*2:1  compression  ©1996  Exabyte  Corporation.  Exabyte  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Exabyte  Corporation,  1685  38th  Street,  Boulder,  Colorado,  80301  USA. 


TRENDLINES 


BUSINESS  STRATEGY 

The  Big 
Picture 

Failing.  Losing.  Underper¬ 
forming.  Not  very  pleas¬ 
ant-sounding  words,  but 
when  it  comes  to  globalizing 
the  corporation,  most  execu¬ 
tives  hear  a  cacophony  of 
them.  So  says  a  recent  study 
by  the  management  consul¬ 
tants  at  A.T.  Kearney  Inc.  in 
Atlanta,  anyway. 

To  find  out  why  “nearly 
every  company  currently 
underperforms  in  its  drive  to 
be  global,”  the  consultancy 
collected  data  from  top  exec¬ 
utives  at  35  multinational 
companies  and  uncovered 
two  main  reasons  for  failure. 

First,  the  old  maxim 
“think  globally,  act  locally” 
just  isn’t  cutting  it.  According 
to  the  study,  the  “most  com¬ 
mon  strategic  planning  ap¬ 
proach  fails  to  strike  an  ef¬ 
fective  balance  between  — 
the  global  and  local  as-  \  , 

pects  of  running  an  inter-  \  \ 
national  business.”  For  \ 
example,  the  traditional 
triad  approach  of  creating 
three  strategic  units — 

North  American,  European 
and  Asian  Pacific — fails  to 
take  into  account  that  mar¬ 
keting  in  an  emerging 
market  like  Indonesia  is 
quite  different  from  sell-  ' 
ing  to  a  sophisticated  market 
such  as  Japan  or  Australia. 

Second,  and  most  surpris¬ 
ing,  says  the  study,  “manage¬ 
ment  doesn’t  seem  to 
understand  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  strategy,  organi¬ 
zation  and  execution.”  The 
common  method  of  first  de¬ 
vising  a  strategy,  then  set¬ 
ting  up  the  structure  of  who 
reports  to  whom  and,  finally, 
building  the  execution  capac¬ 
ity  (including  the  enabling  IT 


infrastructure)  may  be  back¬ 
ward.  Waiting  for  the  man¬ 
agement  team  to  devise  a 
strategy  to  meet  some  global 
driver  wastes  time,  accord¬ 
ing  to  A.T.  Kearney.  By  the 
time  a  strategy  is  developed, 
the  world  has  changed. 

So  what’s  a  global  manage¬ 
ment  team  to  do?  One:  err  on 
the  side  of  being  too  global, 
not  too  local.  Companies  in 
the  study  that  seemed  to 
push  global  structures  too  far 


actually  increased  their  per¬ 
formance  by  3  percent,  but 
companies  that  appeared  to 
push  local  strategies  saw  a 
4  percent  drop. 

Two:  explore  alternatives 
to  regional  strategies. 
Companies  trapped  in  a 
regional  mentality  are  re¬ 
gretting  it  now,  the  study 
found.  Clustering  their  mar¬ 
keting  efforts  based  on  cus¬ 
tomer  needs  and  customer 
affinity  rather  than  location 


works  better. 

Three:  build  execution  ca¬ 
pacity.  The  ability  to  transfer 
critical  skills  rapidly  around 
the  world  is  important.  But 
deciding  what’s  critical  won’t 
be  easy.  Indeed,  only  35 
percent  of  the  executives 
interviewed  by  A.T.  Kearney 
agreed  on  their  firms’  critical 
capabilities. 

Translation:  Global  com¬ 
panies  have  a  lot  of  work  yet 
to  do.  -E.B.  Baatz 


We  Are  the  World 


m: 


erely  sticking  the  word  “global”  into  the 
company  mission  statement  does  not  a 
global  corporation  make.  But  one  company  that 
takes  its  global  mission  to  heart  is  Tokyo-based 


Canon  Inc.  At  Canon,  decisions  are  based  upon 
a  corporate  philosophy  of  kyosei,  or  living  and 
working  together  for  the  common  good.  And 
when  they  say  common  good,  they  mean  world¬ 
wide  common  good. 

Canon  eschews  military  projects  because  mil¬ 
itary  research  would  be  at  odds  with  fostering 
international  understanding.  Research  that 
might  harm  the  environment  is  also  out.  In¬ 
stead,  the  emphasis  is  on  original  R&D  that  will 


lead  to  new  products — such  as  the  company’s 
Bubble  Jet  printers — and  will  allow  Canon  to  cre¬ 
ate  new  demand.  Its  policy  of  respecting  other 
companies’  technologies  rather  than  reinventing 
them  has  led  Canon  to  partner  with  the  likes  of 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  and 
Siemens  AG. 

But  putting  kyosei  in  practice  globally  hasn’t 
been  easy.  In  1995,  the  company  introduced 
the  Tsushin  Corporate  Plan,  which  empha¬ 
sizes  “heart-to-heart  and  mind-to-mind 
communication,”  to  help  break  down 
cultural  barriers  worldwide.  One  result 
is  that  Canon  now  holds  global  meet¬ 
ings  for  each  function  annually  and 
promotes  liberal  use  of  videoconfer¬ 
encing  in  between.  Tsushin  is  also 
behind  Canon’s  centralized  customer 
satisfaction  committee,  which  meets  bimonthly 
to  review  consumer  feedback  collected  at 
Canon  sites  worldwide.  To  circumvent  language 
differences,  data  is  funneled  through  the  cen¬ 
tral  committee,  which  passes  along  relevant  in¬ 
formation  to  marketing  and  product  planners 
around  the  world. 

Working  together  for  the  common  good  is 
hard  work,  but  Canon’s  success  in  the  global 
marketplace  speaks  for  itself. 
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Conference  Supplement  to  CIO  Magazine 
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Brewing  a  Hospitality  Spinoff 
Value  in  Floundering  Firms 
Becoming  a  Strategy  Activist 
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Turnarounds,  Transformations 
and  Recoveries 

OCTOBER  13-16,  1996  •  LA  QUINTA  RESORT  •  LA  QUINTA,  CA 


Featuring 


Gary  Hamel 


Ken  Fugate 
Steve  Hanna 


Ben  Zander 
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Conference  Overview 

Lynda  Rosenthal  and  Joseph  L.  Levy 

Lemons  or  Lemonade? 

Envisioning  success  is  a  necessary 
ingredient  in  business  turnarounds. 

Agenda 

Detailed  information  about  each 
general  and  concurrent  session  and 
scheduled  activities  throughout  the 
conference. 

Corporate  Hosts 

During  the  conference,  our 
Corporate  Hosts,  a  select  group 
of  innovative,  visionary  companies, 
will  display  a  wide  range  of 
solutions  to  address  strategic  and 
operational  IT  solutions. 

Companion  Program 

Participation  in  the  Companion 
Program  includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  receptions,  entertainment, 
a  special  companion  breakfast, 
stretch  and  tone  class  and  a 
choice  of  a  golf  clinic  or  a  tour 
to  Palapas,  a  hands-on  artists' 
village.  The  Companion  Program 
does  not  include  conference 
session  attendance. 

Enrollment  Form 

Complete  the  online  enrollment 
form  at  http://www.cio.com  or 
complete  the  form  on  the  back 
of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to 
508-879-7720.  You  can  also 
call  us  toll  free  at  800-366-0246. 


Conference  Overview 


I 


f  history  is  written  by  the  winners ,  finding  lessons  from  people  willing  to 
share  how  they  extracted  knowlege  from  defeats  and  converted  them  to 
successes  could  make  winners  of  us  all. 


IT  Turnarounds,  Transformations  and  Recoveries,  the  next  CIO  Perspectives SM 
conference,  October  13-16  at  the  La  Quinta  Resort  just  outside  of  Palm  Springs,  California 
will  provide  insights  for  executives  whose  companies  are  restructuring,  anticipating  radical 
business  process  transformation  or  recovering  from  trauma. 

Our  keynote  presentation,  "Dynamics  of  a  Strategy  Activist,"  will  by  delivered  by  Dr.  Gary 
Hamel,  professor,  London  Business  School  and  chairman,  Strategos.  Our  moderator,  once 
again,  will  be  Jim  Wetherbe,  director,  MIS  Research  Center,  University  of  Minnesota  and 
Federal  Express  Professor  of  Excellence,  director.  Center  for  Cycle  Time  Research,  University 
of  Memphis. 

Compelling  case  studies  focusing  on  how  IT  enabled  (or  hindered)  the  outcome  of  a  turn¬ 
around,  transformation  or  recovery  will  be  featured.  Steve  Hanna,  vice  president  &  CIO, 
Host  Marriott  Services  Corporation,  will  discuss  how  Host  Marriott  successfully  spun  off  a 
new  $1.5  billion  company  while  maintaining  control  of  critical  IT  and  business  processes. 
Rick  Darnaby,  president,  The  NutraSweet  Group  will  detail  how  NutraSweet  bounced  back 
to  create  record  financial,  commercial  and  technical  performance  in  1995.  Rick  Amari, 
vice  president  of  information  systems,  Victoria's  Secret,  will  tell  us  a  few  of  his  IT  secrets! 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  case  studies  that  will  be  featured  at  IT  Turnarounds,  Transfor¬ 
mations  and  Recoveries.  John  Brighton,  CIO,  US  Healthcare;  Ken  Fugate,  executive 
vice  president  &  CIO,  First  Nationwide  Bank ;  Karen  L.  McKemie,  executive  project  director, 
finance,  Tenneco  Business  Services;  Stephanie  Reel,  vice  president  &  CIO,  Johns  Hopkins 
Health  System;  Reuben  E.  Slone,  vice  president,  process  development  &  change  manage¬ 
ment,  Federal-Mogul  Corporation;  Dr.  Richard  Tedlow,  Class  of  1957  professor  of  business 
administration,  Harvard  Business  School;  and  Benjamin  Zander,  conductor.  The  Boston 
Philharmonic  and  professor.  The  New  England  Conservatory  are  some  of  the  other  executives 
who  will  discuss  their  experiences. 

To  participate,  you  can  visit  our  Web  site  at  http:// www.cio.com  or  complete  the 
enrollment  form  on  the  back  of  this  brochure  and  fax  it  to  508-879-7720.  You  can  also 
call  us  at  800-366-0246.  Don't  wait  to  join  your  colleagues  in  October! 


Regards, 


Lynda  Rosenthal 

Senior  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Executive  Programs 


L-. 

Joseph  L.  Levy 
Group  Publisher  &  President 
CIO  Communications,  Inc. 


Lemons  or  Lemonade? 


By  Anne  Stuart 


A  promising  new  product  flops.  A  once-thriving  service  falls  out  of  favor.  A  market  shift ,  merger  or  acquisition  forces  sudden 
top-to-bottom  restructuring.  Sabotage ,  terrorism ,  a  fire,  an  earthquake  or  a  hurricane  brings  a  business  to  its  knees. 


Such  calamities  are  potential  career- 
breakers  for  any  executive.  But 
they're  particularly  threatening  for 
CIOs,  who  may  take  the  fall  for 
business  failures  or  find  themselves 
assigned  to  lead  their  companies' 
response  to  crisis.  Even  less 
dramatic  transformations  — 
globalization,  for  instance  —  can 
tax  and  overwhelm  IT  executives, 
their  staffs  and  their  systems. 

Paradoxically,  though,  change, 
disaster  and  chaos  also  offer  CIOs 
unparalleled  opportunities  to  shine. 
And,  if  nothing  else,  near-death 
experiences  can  yield  marvelous 
opportunities  for  learning  and 
growth,  says  James  C.  Wetherbe, 
director  of  the  MIS  Research  Center 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and 
director  of  the  Center  for  Cycle  Time 
Research  at  the  University  of 
Memphis.  Says  Wetherbe:  "It  can  be 
very  energizing,  a  very  positive 
experience."  Provided,  of  course, 
that  you  survive  the  fallout. 

"Finding  yourself  in  a  turnaround 
situation  when  you've  been  at  an 
organization  for  awhile  can  be 
perceived  by  a  boss  or  others  as  the 


consequence  of  things  you  didn't  do 
right,"  warns  Ken  Fugate,  CIO  of 
First  Nationwide  Bank  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif.  And  whether  the  crisis 
involves  the  entire  organization  or 
just  IS,  the  CIO  loses  if  recovery 
efforts  fail.  As  Fugate  points  out:  "If 
the  whole  organization  needs  the 


We're  in  the  midst  of  it... 
I've  aged  dramatically. 

turnaround  and  it  doesn't  happen, 
it's  likely  the  whole  business  won't 
survive.  If  IS  needs  a  turnaround 
and  it  doesn't  happen,  it's  sure  that 
the  CIO  won't  survive." 

Historically,  some  organizations 
have  gone  beyond  surviving  crises, 


converting  real  or  potential  disasters 
into  opportunities.  Consider 
Chrysler  Corp.'s  financial  resurrec¬ 
tion.  Or  study  Johnson  &  Johnson's 
quick,  aggressive  and  highly  public 
response  to  the  deadly  Tylenol- 
tampering  case,  an  effort  that  not 
only  saved  the  brand  from  extinc¬ 
tion,  but  restored  it  to  the  No.  1  slot 
in  the  lucrative  pain-reliever  market. 

What's  the  secret?  Leadership,  says 
Richard  S.  Tedlow,  Class  of  1957 
professor  of  business  administration 
at  Harvard  Business  School.  "You 
have  to  have  extraordinary  leader¬ 
ship  in  times  of  crisis.  You've  got  to 
focus  the  latent  talent  that  exists  in 
the  corporation." 

Wetherbe  agrees.  "The  key  is  to 
recognize  the  inevitable,  get 
involved  and  take  credit  for  it,"  he 
says.  However  risky  that  sounds,  it's 
less  dangerous  than  standing  on  the 
sidelines  and  hoping  for  the  best. 
That's  particularly  critical  for  IT 
executives,  who  are  uniquely  well- 
positioned  to  lead  turnarounds, 
contributing  both  vision  and 
capability.  Says  Wetherbe:  "There 
can  be  no  major  reengineering  or 
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transformation  without  IT."  But 
there's  a  catch,  he  warns.  This 
mandate  also  holds  in  reverse:  "A 
lack  of  vision  or  perspective  in  IT  can 
also  set  back  turnaround  efforts." 

The  IT  executive's  first  task  in  any 
comeback  effort:  making  sure 
business  and  IT  dance  to  the  same 
music.  "You've  got  to  fix  alignment," 
Fugate  says.  "If  the  information 
function  is  out  of  step  with  the  rest 
of  the  business,  a  turnaround  in  IS  is 
absolutely  essential" —  even  if  it 
must  happen  at  the  same  time  as  an 
enterprise-wide  transformation. 

Benchmarking  is  critical.  "Make 
some  judgments  about  where  you 
are  with  IT  and  where  your  industry 
is  going,  not  just  where  your 
particular  business  is  going," 

Fugate  recommends. 

IT  executives  in  heavily  regulated 
industries,  such  as  banking  and 
insurance,  face  an  additional 
challenge:  they  must  continually 
satisfy  both  internal  auditors  and 
external  regulators  or  risk  spinning 
further  out  of  control. 

For  transformations  to  succeed,  CIOs 
and  other  executives  must  also 
develop  a  strong  vision;  make  sure 
everyone  understands  it,  get 
employees'  buy-in  and  trust;  and 
lead  by  example.  And,  in  the  same 
way  great  artists  and  performers 
have  done  throughout  history, 
leaders  must  be  willing  to  take  risks, 
think  "outside  the  box,"  and  inspire 
others  to  do  the  same  (See  "The 
Managing  Maestro, "  next  page.) 


Words  like  "disaster"  and  "crisis" 
seem  to  imply  a  short  time  frame, 
and,  in  fact,  no  one  disputes  that 
surviving  requires  quick  response  to 
early-warning  signs.  But  the  actual 
nuts-and-bolts  changes  may  take 
years  to  complete.  For  Steve  Hanna, 
the  job  started  more  than  three  years 


7/f  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  needs  the  turnaround 
and  it  doesn't  happen ,  it's 
likely  the  whole  business 
won't  survive.  If  IS  needs 
a  turnaround  and  it  doesn't 
happen ,  it's  sure  that 
the  CIO  won't  survive. 


ago,  when  he  became  vice  president 
and  CIO  of  Host  Marriott  Services 
Corp.,  a  $1.5  billion  company  that 
manages  restaurants  in  airports, 
stadiums  and  travel  plazas.  "We're 
still  in  the  midst  of  it  as  we  speak," 
he  says.  He  adds,  only  half-joking, 
"I've  aged  dramatically." 

The  IT  overhaul  gradually  became 
necessary  as  his  company  acquired 
several  smaller  businesses.  "We  all 
had  different  systems  and,  in  some 
cases,  we  had  no  systems,"  he 


recalls.  "It  was  just  a  hodgepodge  of 
technology." 

And  many  of  those  systems  were 
woefully  outdated,  inadequate  for 
even  basic  critical  tasks.  At  Chicago's 
O' Hare  Airport,  for  example,  each  of 
Host  Marriott's  100  outlets  had  to 
manually  add  up  their  cash-register 
tapes  every  night  to  gauge  their 
businesses.  To  find  out,  say,  how 
many  pepperoni  pizza  slices  each 
outlet  sold  during  a  special  one- 
month  promotion,  managers  had 
to  go  through  the  tapes  for  each 
register  in  each  outlet  each  day.  And 
they  had  to  stick  around  long  after 
their  shifts  had  ended  to  do  payroll 
and  other  tasks  on  a  single  PC. 

"They  would  line  up  to  use  it," 
Hanna  recalls.  He  had  a  mission: 
to  install  common  systems  that 
transformed  local  operations  and 
administration,  enabling  detailed, 
up-to-date  reporting  at  each  location, 
thereby  reducing  manual  and  clerical 
labor  and  standardizing  all  ledger 
systems. 

Although  the  transformation 
remains  a  work  in  progress,  Hanna's 
company  is  already  reaping  measur¬ 
able  results.  "We  have  dramatically 
reduced  administration  costs  in  the 
business  units,  and  our  sales  are 
continuing  to  grow  even  without 
price  increases,"  he  adds. 


Anne  Stuart  is  senior  editor  at  CIO  and 
WebMaster  Magazines.  She  can  be  reached 
by  e-mail  at  astuart@cio.com. 
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The  Managing  Maestro 


La  Quinta  Resort 


Benjamin  Zander 

Founding  music  director  and  conductor,  The  Boston  Philharmonic 


The  conductor  doesn't  make  a  sound.  The  orchestra  makes  the 
sound.  Therefore,  the  conductor  depends  for  his  power  on 
the  ability  to  make  other  people  powerful. 


As  he  tells  it,  Benjamin  Zander  had  successfully  conducted  symphony  concerts 
worldwide  for  years  before  being  enlightened  by  a  revelation  that  transformed 
his  life. 

He  suddenly  realized  that  the  conductor  coordinates,  directs  and  takes  responsibility 
for  the  orchestra  —  but,  ultimately,  the  musicians  are  in  charge. 

"The  conductor  doesn't  make  a  sound.  The  orchestra  makes  the  sound,"  says 
Zander,  founding  music  director  and  conductor  of  the  Boston  Philharmonic. 
"Therefore,  the  conductor  depends  for  his  power  on  the  ability  to  make  other 
people  powerful."  For  Zander,  the  new  understanding  sparked  a  profound  change 
in  his  approach  to  his  life's  work,  "from  pulling  power  to  giving  power  away." 

Music  —  or,  more  precisely,  conducting  an  orchestra  —  offers  far  more  than  a 
pleasant  metaphor  for  coordinating  a  business,  Zander  argues.  It  provides 
executives  with  a  new  model  for  conducting  business. 


A  legendary  hideaway  unique  in  its 
serenity,  charm  and  timelessness,  the 
resort  —  known  internationally  as 
La  Quinta  —  is  regarded  as  the  most 
distinctive  in  the  Palm  Springs  area. 

It  is  also  the  area's  oldest  resort.  Built 
in  1 926,  La  Quinta  Resort  became  a 
favorite  retreat  for  stars  of  Hollywood's 
Golden  Era  and  served  as  inspiration  for 
Frank  Capra's  "It  Happened  One  Night." 

Nestled  against  the  majestic  Santa  Rosa 
Mountains,  La  Quinta  Resort  remains  the 
destination  of  choice  for  today's 
discriminating  traveler ;  business  leader, 
star  and  sports  celebrity. 


To  begin  with,  true  leaders  take  risks,  thinking  and  acting  outside  the  box  in  the 
same  way  as  great  composers,  musicians  and  other  artists  have  done  throughout 
history.  Consider  Beethoven,  whose  works  challenged  "every  element  of  the  status 
quo,  of  the  life  that  was  around  him,"  says  Zander.  "He  turned  the  world  upside 
down  with  his  music." 

Conductors,  or  leaders,  should  expect  plenty  of  sour  notes  and  missed  cues  en  route 
to  ovations,  Zander  says.  And,  he  adds,  that's  not  all  bad:  "You  can't 

learn  anything  unless  you  make  a  mistake.  It's  an  opportunity  to  look  and  - 

see  what  you  did  and  how  you  can  do  it  better." 


Maestros  —  or  business  managers  —  do,  of  course,  set  the  tone  for  their 
organizations'  cultures.  But  they  must  encourage  those  they  supervise  to 
question,  criticize,  recommend  improvements  or  call  for  changes  without 
fear  of  reprisal.  If  musicians  —  or  employees  —  are  barred  from 
participating  in  major  decisions  that  affect  them,  their  displeasure  is 
likely  to  spill  over  into  their  work.  But  if  encouraged  to  express  them¬ 
selves,  they'll  perform  better,  probably  to  the  conductor's  credit.  "I  really 
believe  in  the  end  that  people  rise  to  the  vision  one  has  for  them,  so  long 
as  the  sense  of  impossible  is  removed,"  Zander  says. 
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Sunday,  October  13 


3:00pm-6:00pm 

Conference  Registration 

5:00pm-7 :00pm 

Hewlett-Packard  Cyber  Saloon 

Hosted  by  Hezvlett-Packnrd  Company 

7:00pm-9:30pm 

Welcome  Reception 

9:30pm-12:00am 

Hospitality/Networking 

9:30pm-12:00am 

Hewlett-Packard  Cyber  Saloon 

Hosted  by  Hewlett-Packard  Company 


Monday,  October  14 


7:15am-8:15am 

Breakfast 

8:15am-8:20am 

Welcome  &  Opening  Remarks 

Joseph  L.  Levy 

Group  Publisher  &  President 

CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

8:20am-9:30am 

Time  as  a  Transformer 

Dr.  Jim  Wetherbe 

Director 

MIS  Research  Center 
University  of  Minnesota 

Federal  Express 
Professor  of  Excellence 
Director 

Center  for  Cycle  Time 
Research 

University  of  Memphis 

A  key  concept  in  achieving  the  "do- 
more-with-less"  mandate  is  reducing 
cycle  time,  which  can,  in  turn,  reduce 
cost  (or  opportunity  cost),  increase 
quality,  and  improve  customer  service. 
Too  often  less  than  3%  of  the  elapsed 
time  performing  a  process  has 
anything  to  do  with  real  work.  By 
making  innovative  use  of  information 
technology,  operations  management, 
empowerment,  behavior  modification, 


organizational  redesign,  outsourcing, 
parallel  processing  and  economic 
analysis,  business  processes  can  be 
reengineered  such  that  waste  and 
down  time  are  eliminated,  cost- 
effectively  reducing  cycle  time  — 
one  of  the  secrets  of  organizational 
transformation. 

9:30am-10:15am 

Brewing  a  Hospitality  Spinoff 

Steve  Hanna 

Vice  President  &  CIO 

Host  Marriott  Services 
Corporation 

Supporting  corporate 
transformation  on  the 
fast  track  and  achieving  the  best  blend 
of  internal  and  external  expertise 
encompasses  vision-building, 
business/ technology  alignment, 
business  case  development  and 
technology  transfer.  A  new  $1 .5  billion 
company  spun  off  from  its  parent,  Host 
Marriott  Services  Corp.,  manages 
Marriott  restaurant  concepts  in 
airports,  stadiums,  and  travel  plazas 
worldwide.  Instead  of  viewing 
information  as  it  is  processed  in 
separate  applications.  Host  Marriott 
now  focuses  on  data  as  it  relates  to 
critical  business  processes.  Enabling 
that  change  is  a  radical  transformation 
of  IT. 

10:15am-10:45am 

Coffee  Break 

10 :45am-ll  :30am 

IT:  A  Transformation  Enabler 

Karen  L.  McKemie 

Executive  Project  Director 
Finance 

Tenneco  Business  Services 

Over  the  past  four 
years,  Tenneco 
experienced  dramatic  changes  as  it 
moved  from  a  financial  and  operating 
crisis  to  a  globally  competitive, 
international  corporation.  Creating  a 
shared  services  division  has  fueled 
operating  cost  leadership  and  enabled 
the  company  to  achieve  increasing 
levels  of  profitability.  In  this  session. 


you  will  hear  how  Tenneco  is  using  IT 
as  an  enabler  for  its  reengineering  and 
shared  services  transformation; 
including  building  the  business  case 
for  process  and  application  systems 
change;  maintaining  the  balance 
between  business  process 
reengineering  and  technology; 
identifying  and  implementing  early 
wins;  and  managing  the  business  and 
IT  changes. 

ll:30am-12:15pm 

Telling  the  Secret  of 
Operational  Excellence 

Rick  Amari 

Vice  President  of 
Information  Systems 

Victoria's  Secret  Stores 

By  the  end  of  the 
century,  electronic 
commerce  will  have  helped  Victoria's 
Secret  Stores  improve  profit  margins 
and  exceed  $2  billion  in  revenue  in  its 
worldwide  distribution  and  sales 
operations.  A  key  element  is  the 
enhancement  of  information  systems, 
requiring  significant  transformations  of 
both  IT  strategies  and  corporate 
business  goals.  Rick  Amari  will 
discuss  the  elements  of  this  transfor¬ 
mation,  which  involve  electronic 
commerce,  data  warehousing,  dynamic 
replenishment  and  merchandise 
planning  systems. 

12:15pm-l:30pm 

Luncheon 

l:30pm-2:15pm 

Hitting  the  Ground  Running: 
Continuing  a  Successful  Track 
Record 

John  J.  Brighton 

Senior  Healthcare 
Information  Technology 
Officer 

US  Healthcare 

As  evidenced  by 
virtually  every  measure  —  profit, 
growth,  market  share,  employee 
morale,  customer  satisfaction  —  John 
Brighton  joined  an  organization  with 
an  incredible  track  record  of  success. 
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He  built  on  those  successes,  while 
supporting  the  executive  team  in 
taking  the  organization  in  a  dramati¬ 
cally  different  strategic  direction. 
Brighton  introduced  a  rational, 
disciplined  process  for  allocating  and 
leveraging  limited  IT  expertise  and 
resources  across  a  rapidly  changing 
organization,  without  strangling  the 
entrepreneurial,  no-rules  culture;  he 
did  it  by  winning  over  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  one  executive  at  a  time. 

2:30pm-3:15pm 

Concurrent  Sessions 

3:15pm-3 :45pm 

Coffee  Break 

3:45pm-A:30pm 

Concurrent  Sessions  — 
Repeated 

6:30pm-7:30pm 

Reception 

7:30pm-9:00pm 

Dinner 

9:00pm-12:00am 

Hospitality/Networking 

9:00pm-12:00am 

Hewlett-Packard  Cyber  Saloon 

Hosted  by  Hewlett-Packard  Company 


Tuesday,  October  15 


7:15am-8:15am 

Breakfast 

8:15am-9:00am 

From  Hospital  to  Patient- 
Centered  Health  Care 

Stephanie  Reel 

Vice  President  &  CIO 

Johns  Hopkins 
Health  System 

By  consolidating  six 
separate  IS  organiza¬ 
tions  into  a  single  Johns  Hopkins 
Medicine  Center  for  Information 


Services,  Stephanie  Reel  has  success¬ 
fully  transformed  the  role  of  IT.  Over 
600  staff  members  were  involved  in  the 
development  of  a  five-year  master 
plan,  ultimately  gaining  approval  for  a 
critical,  $86  million  investment  in  IS. 
Reel  will  discuss  some  of  the  major 
initiatives,  including  an  electronic 
patient  record  system  designed  from 
scratch  over  a  five  month  period; 
"Order  Net,"  a  physician  order 
management  system;  and  exploitation 
of  an  intranet  to  seamlessly  integrate 
hundreds  of  operating  systems. 

9:00am-9:45am 

Putting  Change  in  the  Bank 

Ken  Fugate 

Executive  Vice  President 
&CIO 

First  Nationwide  Bank 

Many  IT  professionals 
have  had  their  careers 
materially  effected  by  some  kind  of  IT 
turnaround,  most  commonly  a 
challenged  or  failed  project  and/or  a 
failing  organization.  The  former  often 
leads  to  the  latter  and  the  latter  may 
guarantee  the  former.  Successful  tactics 
for  dealing  with  these  crises  of 
challenge  and  opportunity  involve 
following  an  appropriate  or  promising 
direction,  and  then  implementing  the 
necessary  organizational  capabilities, 
process  and  managerial  controls  and 
functional  costs.  Identification  of  what 
led  to  the  need  for  a  turnaround  is 
critical  to  the  formulation  of  a 
successful  strategy,  which  usually 
involves  organizations  outside  the  IT 
community. 

9:45am-10:15am 

Coffee  Break 

10:15am-ll:00am 

Concurrent  Sessions 

ll:15am-12:00pm 

Concurrent  Sessions  — 
Repeated 

12:00pm-l  :15pm 

Luncheon 


l:15pm-2 :00pm 

Concurrent  Sessions 

2:15pm-3:00pm 

Concurrent  Sessions  — 
Repeated 

3:00pm-3:30pm 

Coffee  Break 

3:30pm-5:30pm 

Dynamics  of  a  Strategy  Activist 

Gary  Hamel 

Professor 

London  Business  School 
Chairman 
Strategos 

The  future  belongs  to 
the  rule-breakers  and  revolutionaries 
—  those  companies  that  can  move 
beyond  incrementalism  to  fundamen¬ 
tally  reinvent  the  rules  in  existing 
industries  or  invent  entirely  new 
industries.  Getting  to  the  future  first  is 
not  a  matter  of  predicting  what  it  will 
be,  but  of  imagining  a  future  that  can 
be  made  to  happen.  The  goal  is  to 
understand  deeply  the  dynamics  that 
are  at  work  now  and  within  which 
reside  opportunities  to  become  the 
author  of  the  new.  To  belong  to  the 
party  of  the  future,  one  must  first 
understand  that  the  essence  of  strategy 
is  revolution  and  then  must  exercise 
responsibility  to  be  a  strategy  activist. 

5:30pm-6:30prn 

Reception  with  Gary  Hamel 

6:30pm-12:00am 

Hospitality/Networking 

6:30pm-12:00am 

Hewlett-Packard  Cyber  Saloon 

Hosted  by  Hewlett-Packard  Company 

8:45pm-ll:00pm 

Doc  Severinsen  &  His  Big  Band 
in  Concert 

Hosted  by  Texas  Instruments  Software 

sessions  continued  > 
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Wednesday,  October  16 

7:00am-8:00am 

Breakfast 

8:00am-9:00am 

Beating  the  Odds:  Finding  the 
Value  in  Floundering  Firms 

Dr.  Richard  Tedlow 

MBA  Class  of  1957 
Professor  of 

Business  Administration 

Harvard  Business  School 

Finding  latent  value  in 
the  products  and  brands  of  flounder¬ 
ing  companies  is  particularly  a 
challenge  in  turnaround  situations. 
Repositioning,  brand  extending  and 
revitalizing  "old"  brand  names  and 
companies  is  a  key  component  in 
unlocking  the  secrets  of  corporate 
transformations.  Dick  Tedlow  will 
discuss  identifying  those  organizations 
where  these  turnarounds  occurred  and 
how  they  were  accomplished. 

9:00am-9:45am 

The  Transformational  Journey 
to  Maximum  Customer  Value 

Reuben  E.  Slone 

Vice  President 
Process  Development  & 
Change  Management 

Federal-Mogul 
Corporation 

In  a  corporation  where  shareholder 
value  has  been  destroyed,  a  new 
leadership  team  at  Federal-Mogul 
launched  a  strategic  redirection  of  the 
company.  To  address  shrinking  market 
value,  the  team  shifted  the  company's 
emphasis  to  higher-return  aftermarket 
hard  parts,  recognizing  a  mind-set 
change  across  the  company's  OE  and 
aftermarket  customer  base.  This 
session  will  highlight  key  steps  in  the 
company's  past,  present  and  future 
transformational  journey. 


9:45am-10:30am 

The  NutraSweet  Recovery: 
Recreating  the  Business 

Rick  Darnaby 

President 

The  NutraSweet  Group 

In  1982,  a  new  sweet¬ 
ener  product  that  tasted 
like  sugar  but  had  no 
calories  hit  the  market,  revolutionizing 
the  soft  drink  and  diet  foods  industry. 
For  eight  consecutive  years,  it  was  an 
incredible  success  story.  But  by  1991, 
NutraSweet's  patents  were  expiring, 
diet  products  stopped  growing  and  fat 
replaced  calories  as  the  public  health 
enemy.  However,  in  1995,  NutraSweet 
had  its  greatest  year  ever,  with  record 
financial,  commercial  and  technical 
performance.  The  business  was 
victimized  by  its  own  success  and  had 
to  recreate  itself  to  compete  in  a 
radically  changing  world,  from 
customer  relations  to  information 
technology.  Rick  Darnaby  will  share 
his  views  of  the  keys  to  this  incredible 
and  exciting  recovery. 

10 :30am-10 :45am 

Coffee  Break 

10:45am-12:15am 

Conducting  the  Business 
Symphony 

Benjamin  Zander 

Conductor 

The  Boston  Philharmonic 

Professor 

The  New  England 
Conservatory 

Exceptional  organizational  leadership 
is  akin  to  conducting  an  orchestra: 
when  the  players  are  in  harmony,  the 
results  —  musical  or  financial  —  are 
outstanding.  Zander's  interactive  style 
and  passion  will  encourage  the 
audience  to  progress  beyond  "business 
as  usual"  and  test  the  limits  of 
convention.  Through  his  words,  music 


and  performance,  Ben  Zander  will 
show  us  how  interpret,  coach,  enable, 
and  conduct  people  to  contribute 
optimal  performances. 

12:15pm 

Closing 

Jim  Wetherbe 


CONCURRENT  SESSIONS 

Each  Corporate  Host  will  provide 
a  concurrent  session,  which  will  be 
offered  twice.  You  will  be  able  to 
attend  a  maximum  of  six 
sessions,  during  three  time  blocks 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

A  Practical  Approach  to 
Decision  Support  that  Delivers 
Business  Results 

Mark  A.  Poole 

Decision  Support 
Solution  Architect 

Acxiom  Corporation 

A  few  years  ago  many 
companies  spent 
millions  of  dollars  on  elaborate 
client/server  solutions  that  looked 
great  but  failed.  User  executives  didn't 
receive  the  expected  ROI  or  value  on 
what  they  considered  a  massive 
investment.  This  session  will  use  a 
case  study  to  examine  the  approach  a 
major  corporation  recently  used  to 
avoid  common  client/server  curves 
and  drive  customer  sales,  delivering 
outstanding  business  results  with 
minimal  risk.  By  the  end  of  the  session, 
you  will  have  a  valuable  decision- 
support  road  map  that  will  point  you 
in  the  right  direction. 
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Enterprise  Computing  and  the 
WWW:  Improving  End-User 
Access  to  Legacy  Data 

Sigmund  J. 

Puchacz,  Jr. 

Marketing  Program 
Director 

Antares  Alliance  Croup 

How  can  your 
organization  add  industrial-strength 
capabilities  to  Web  applications  to  give 
users  better  access  to  the  information 
they  need?  This  session  will  focus  on 
how  your  company  can  improve 
support  of  critical  functions  and 
provide  better  customer  service  by 
integrating  Internet  and  intranet 
technologies  with  leading-edge 
development  tools. 

Information  Technology  in  a 
Hypergrowth  Environment 

Peter  Solvik 

Vice  President  of 
Information 
Systems  &  CIO 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc. 

Cisco  Systems  has 
grown  over  1,000%  in  the  past  four 
years.  Innovative  use  of  information 
technology  inside  and  outside  the 
company  has  been  a  key  strategy  to 
enable  and  support  this  hypergrowth. 
Key  strategies  have  been  used  to 
implement  high-impact  information 
technology  solutions  in  a  very  short 
time.  Solvik  will  focus  on  use  of  the 
corporate  intranet  and  the  public 
Internet  as  a  foundation  technology  for 
rapid  deployment  of  technical  support, 
electronic  commerce,  and  employee 
productivity  tools  which  have  boosted 
productivity  and  customer  satisfaction 
for  the  company.  Solvik  will  include 
demonstrations  of  many  of  the 
innovative  applications  Cisco  has 
deployed. 


Transforming  IT:  Managing 
Continuous  Change 


Process  Management  and 
the  Role  of  the  CIO 


James  J.  Ryan 

Vice  President 
Information  Management 
Group 

Data  General  Corporation 

The  next  wave  of 
commodity-based  computing  promises 
to  deliver  a  quantum  leap  over  today's 
price/performance  metrics.  New 
computing  waves  come  so  quickly  that 
most  enterprises  are  slow  to  integrate 
these  new  technologies  in  their  daily 
operations.  In  the  same  time  it  takes  to 
implement  new  systems  and  business 
processes,  an  enterprise  could  find 
itself  behind  the  curve.  How  can  you 
implement  new  systems  that  enable 
you  to  take  advantage  of  the  next 
technology  wave  without  putting 
today's  business  in  peril?  Strategies 
for  surviving  continuous  change, 
using  the  real-world  example  of 
change  management  at  Data  General 
Corp.  will  be  offered. 


Making  the  Virtual  Office 
a  Reality 


David  Lunsford 

Director 

Advanced  Technology 
Group 

Dell  Computer 
Corporation 


As  hype  continues  to  surround  mobile 
computing  —  the  fastest  growing 
segment  in  the  PC  industry  —  CIOs  are 
faced  with  challenging  decisions 
regarding  the  virtual  office  and 
implementation  of  relevant  technolo¬ 
gies.  Organizations  that  understand 
the  relevant  technologies  of  today's 
mobile  computing  are  better  posi¬ 
tioned  to  meet  their  business  needs 
while  leveraging  applicable  technolo¬ 
gies.  This  session  will  discuss  the 
challenges  associated  with  choosing 
technologies  that  provide  productivity, 
longevity  and  stability  in  your  virtual 
office. 


Philip  P.  Andrews 

Manager 
Strategic  Business 
Initiatives 

EDS  Management 
Consulting  Services 


Are  you  frustrated  with  the  traditional 
reengineering  approach  —  large  cross¬ 
functional  task  forces,  big  budgets, 
extended  timelines  and  questionable 
results?  Process  Management  — 
outsourcing  non-core  and  non-strategic 
processes  to  a  business  partner  that 
specializes  in  those  areas  —  helps  you 
realize  substantial  results  without  the 
risk  and  pain  of  reengineering.  The 
approach  is  based  upon  a  repeatable 
platform  that  allows  companies  to  plug 
and  play  their  businesses  and  technical 
infrastructures.  This  session  will 
describe  the  business  benefits,  provide 
case  studies  and  explore  the  role  of  the 
CIO  in  establishing  the  rules  of 
engagement,  enabling  the  technologies 
and  rolling  them  out. 


Assembling  Proven 
Technologies  to  Achieve 
Competitive  Advantage 

Paul  Spence 

Partner 

I  *  Management  Consulting 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP 

This  session  will 
describe  the  successful 
migration  of  mainframe  applications  to 
a  client/server  architecture  as  a  result 
of  a  merger  between  two  companies. 
The  migration  enabled  the  company  to 
reduce  costs  associated  with  support¬ 
ing  the  mainframe  and  combine  all 
operations  onto  a  single  platform.  The 
various  projects  that  will  be  discussed 
in  this  case  study  highlight  accelerated 
delivery  by  supplementing  existing 
people  and  tools  with  proven 
technology  to  gain  competitive 
advantage. 

concurrent  sessions  continued  > 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.cio.com  or  call  800-366-0246 


Creating  the  Agile  IT 
Environment 


Mike  Galane 

Worldwide  Marketing 
Manager 

Professional  Services 
Organization 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 


Hewlett-Packard  Company  has  been 
growing  at  about  25%  per  year  for  the 
last  several  years.  The  IT  organization 
has  been  challenged  to  respond  to  the 
growing  demands  of  customers  to 
better  enable  new  ways  of  doing 
business.  This  includes  managing  the 
PC  environment  of  a  mobile  workforce, 
getting  rid  of  its  mainframes,  and 
conducting  business  on  the  Net. 

Galane  will  share  some  insights  into 
how  HP  has  answered  these  challenges 
and  highlight  the  IT  lessons  learned 
from  the  earthquake  of  '89. 


Transforming  IT: 

A  Customer-Driven  Approach 


Sandra  Moran 

Director 

Accounting  Products 

Hyperion  Software 


Alan  Walter 

Manager 

Business  Development 
Corporate  Systems  and 
Services 

SmithKline  Beecham,  Pic. 

In  the  modern  competitive  environ¬ 
ment,  successful  IT  organizations  are 
implementing  an  approach  that  views 
the  user  community,  IT,  and  vendors  as 
business  partners.  Moran  will  discuss 
the  importance  of  providing  a  flexible 
information  infrastructure  to  meet 
critical  business  goals,  such  as 
profitability  and  information  accessi¬ 
bility.  Walter  will  describe  how 
SmithKline  Beecham's  Corporate 
Information  Resources  group  has 
evolved  to  become  an  increasingly 
important  component  of  the 
company's  success  by  adopting  a 


business-driven  orientation,  in  terms  of 
management  structure,  technology  and 
application  selection  and  performance 
measurement. 

Update  on  Internet  Electronic 
Commerce 

John  V.  Kalb,  Jr. 

Vice  President 
Electronic  Commerce 
Internet  Division 

IBM  Corporation 


Trends  in  Technology 

Malcolm  Colton 

Director  of  Database 
Marketing 

Informix ,  Inc. 

The  World  Wide  Web  is 
an  excellent  example  of 
the  need  for  complex  data  support. 
Effective  Web  sites  contain  embedded 
links  to  other  pages  as  well  as  text, 
images  and,  increasingly,  video  and 
sound.  Complex  search  capabilities 
that  can  do  pattern  matching  from 
visual  images  are  being  deployed. 
Informix-Universal  Server  is  the  first 
commercial  object  relational  data 
management  system  to  combine 
industrial-strength  scalable  OLTP, 
OLAP  and  infinite  extensibility 
through  DataBlade  class  libraries  into  a 
single  DBMS  engine.  This  session  will 
discuss  the  applications  for  extensible 
object  technology  and  how  to  develop, 
build  and  deploy  DataBlades. 

Re-Engineering  IT: 

Intel's  Strategic  Asset 

Christopher  S. 
Thomas 

Director 

Emerging  Technologies 
Enterprise  Server  Group 

Intel  Corporation 

The  combination  of  rapidly  changing 
technology  and  increasingly  competi¬ 
tive  global  marketplaces  is  challenging 
IT  organizations  to  contribute 


strategically  to  organizational  success. 
This  new  environment  requires  a 
balance  between  the  need  for  fast  data 
access  in  a  distributed  world  and  the 
need  to  provide  a  single,  manageable 
system  view  of  the  data.  How  Intel  is 
accomplishing  this  transformation  is 
the  topic  of  this  talk. 

Breaking  Through  the 
Application  Development 
Barrier  With  Best  Practices 

Rick  J.  Pleczko 

Vice  President 
Process  Management 
Products 

LBMS,  Inc. 

For  years,  we've  been 
told  that  the  application  development 
process  is  far  too  slow,  produces  poor- 
quality  products  and  costs  too  much. 
Today,  organizations  are  transforming 
their  IS  development  departments  and 
achieving  and  sustaining  breakthrough 
levels  of  performance  by  implementing 
process  management  —  the  practice  of 
deploying  and  continuously  improving 
industry  and  organization  develop¬ 
ment  practices.  In  this  session  we  will 
discuss  how  organizations  are 
applying  "best  practices"  in  process 
management  and  transforming 
developer  productivity  —  leading  to 
dramatic  improvements  in  application 
development  performance. 


Reinventing  Enterprise  Systems 


Dr.  Richard 
Hackathorn 

Founder  &  President 
Bolder  Technology,  Inc. 

Courtesy  of  Lockheed 
Martin  Corporation 


This  decade  has  brought  an  intense 
rethinking  of  the  fundamentals  of 
enterprise  systems.  Striking  the 
balance  between  centralized  thinking 
and  distributed  physical  implementa¬ 
tion  continues  to  be  a  challenge. 
Progress  is  often  misrepresented  when 
the  glass  house  is  fractured  into  client 
server  islands  without  the  planning  or 
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integration  needed  from  an  enterprise 
standpoint.  This  presentation  provides 
experienced  insight  with  regard  to 
lessons  learned,  successes  and  the 
current  industry  trends. 

Video  Commerce  on  the 
Internet 


business  problems  will  be  solved? 
What  business  opportunities  will  be 
opened  as  a  result  of  faster,  more 
reliable,  more  manageable,  more 
flexible  and  more  open  platforms? 
What  is  the  future  for  high-end 
commercial  computing,  and  how 
does  one  get  there  safely? 


Bill  Avery 

Vice  President 
Network  Systems  Division 

PictureTel  Corporation 

The  availability  of 
videoconferencing 
capability  on  the  Internet  will  enable 
new  business  paradigms  for  business- 
to-business  and  business-to-consumer 
interaction.  These  paradigms  will 
create  a  new  form  of  commerce  - 
"video  commerce."  Enterprises  that 
embrace  these  new  paradigms  have  the 
opportunity  to  access  and  establish 
personal  customer  relationships  at  a 
new  level  of  productivity  and 
satisfaction.  This  session  will  cover  the 
rapidly  evolving  capabilities  for  video 
conferencing  on  the  Internet,  how  this 
capability  will  be  used  for  video 
commerce  and  share  some  early 
application  experiences  with  video 
commerce  applications. 


Changes  and  Transitions  in 
Enterprise  Platforms 


Kevin  Joyce 

Marketing  Group  Manager 
Platform  Product 
Marketing 

Sequent  Computer 
Corporation,  Inc. 


Enterprise  ready  SMP  platforms  have 
dramatically  changed  data  centers  in 
the  past  ten  years,  providing  flexibility 
and  cost  effectiveness-  enabling  new 
projects  in  transaction  processing, 
decision  support  and  Internet-related 
areas.  As  we  continue  to  double 
processing  power  and  data  storage 
every  20  months,  what  is  the  future  of 
SMP  platforms?  What  new  applica¬ 
tions  will  be  spawned  and  what 


Bridging  the  Electronic 
Commerce  Generation  Gap 
and  Succeeding 

Jim  Hoyt 

Vice  President 
Technology 

Sterling  Commerce 

Doing  business  in 
today's  competitive 
market  means  doing  business 
electronically.  Electronic  Commerce 
(EC)  products  and  services,  including 
Electronic  Data  Interchange,  have 
demonstrated  success  in  streamlining 
business  processes  and  providing  cost 
savings.  Companies  using  EC  have 
bridged  the  gap  between  long-standing 
applications  and  new  evolving 
technologies  such  as  the  Internet  — 
with  impressive  results.  The  session 
will  discuss  approaches  companies 
have  used  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  an  electronic  world  while 
maximizing  current  information 
system  investments. 

Can  I  Really  Make  More 
Money  with  Network  and 
Intranet  Computing? 

Paul  Lawryk 

Group  Manager 
Market  Development 
North  American  Field 
Operations 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

This  session  will  examine  two  case 
studies  of  Sun's  clients  and  how  they 
not  only  transformed  their  firms,  but 
actually  made  more  money  for  their 
organizations  and  used  network  and 
intranet  computing  as  strategic 
weapons. 


Orchestrating  Breakthrough 
Results  in  the  Delivery  of 
Information  Solutions 

Bob  McLendon 

President 

Texas  Instruments  Software 

Texas  Instruments,  Inc. 

The  rate  of  change  in 
most  business  and 
government  organizations  today 
creates  requirements  for  changing  or 
provisioning  new  information  systems 
dramatically  faster  than  currently 
possible.  To  address  this  challenge, 
significant  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  way  information  technology  is 
delivered  within  TI,  a  $13  billion 
manufacturing  company.  This  session 
will  present  a  structure  for 
reengineering  information  technology 
built  around  applications  of  key  object 
technology  principles.  This  type  of 
structure  enables  pervasive  reuse  of 
software  components  to  achieve 
dramatic  productivity  improvements 
and  cycle  time  reductions  for  the 
delivery  of  information  solutions. 

A  Concurrent  Session  will 
also  be  presented  by: 

Centura  Corporation 


Doc  Severinsen  will  lead 
His  Big  Band  in  concert, 
courtesy  of  Texas  Instruments 
Software,  on  Tuesday  evening. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.cio.com  or  call  800-366-0246 


Companion 

Program 


Sunday; 
October  13 

3:00pm-6:00pm 

Conference  Registration 

5:00pm-7:00pm 

Hewlett-Packard 
Cyber  Saloon 

Hosted  by 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 

7:00pm-9:30pm 

Welcome  Reception 

9:30pm-12:00am 

Hospitality/Networking 

9:30pm-12:00am 

Hewlett-Packard 
Cyber  Saloon 

Hosted  by 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 


Monday; 
October  14 

9:30am-10:30am 

Stretch  and  Tone 
Class 

10:30am-ll:30am 

Companion  Breakfast 

12:15pm-l:30pm 

Luncheon  with 
Conference 
Participants 

l:30pm-5 :30pm 

Choice  of  a  Golf  Clinic 
or  Tour  of  Palapas 

6:3Qpm-7 :30pm 

Reception 

7:30pm-9:00pm 

Dinner 

9:00pm-12:00am 

Hospitality/Networking 

9:00pm-12:00am 

Hewlett-Packard 
Cyber  Saloon 

Hosted  by 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 


Tuesday; 
October  15 

7:15am-  8:15am 

Breakfast  with 
Conference 
Participants 

9:45am-10:15am 

Coffee  Break 

12:00pm-l  :15pm 

Luncheon  with 
Conference 
Participants 

3:00pm-3:30pm 

Coffee  Break 

3:30pm-5:30pm 

Dynamics  of  a 
Strategy  Activist 

Gary  Hamel 

5:30pm-6:30pm 

Reception  with 
Gary  Hamel 

6:30pm-12:00am 

Hospitality/Networking 

6:30pm-12:00am 

Hewlett-Packard 
Cyber  Saloon 

Hosted  by 

Hewlett-Packard  Company 

8:45pm-ll:00pm 

Doc  Severinsen  &  His 
Big  Band  in  Concert 

Hosted  by 

Texas  Instruments  Software 


Wednesday, 
October  16 

7 :00am-8:00am 

Breakfast  with 
Conference 
Participants 

1 0:30am-l  0:45am 

Coffee  Break 


A<gCIOM 


Acxiom  Corporation  builds 
data  warehouses  for  clients 
whose  businesses  depend  on 
scope,  accuracy  and  accessibil¬ 
ity  of  customer  information. 

Using  a  unique  matrix  of  services,  software  and  tools  that 
transform  data  into  customer  knowledge,  multiple 
internal  databases  are  integrated  with  external  informa¬ 
tion  to  drive  powerful,  knowledge-based  decision  support 
applications.  With  expertise  in  industries  such  as  retail, 
banking/finance,  insurance  and  telecommunications, 
Acxiom  helps  clients  better  understand  their  customers, 
build  effective  acquisition  and  retention  programs,  reduce 
response  time  and  improve  customer  service. 


* 


/Intares 

ALLIANCE  GROUP 


Antares  Alliance  Group 

develops  and  markets 
enterprise-spanning 
software  solutions  that 
help  organizations 

transition  more  easily  to  the  business  benefits  of  distrib¬ 
uted  computing.  The  company's  products  enable  organi¬ 
zations  to  build,  execute  and  maintain  business-critical 
information  systems  in  which  host-based  legacy  and 
client/server  architectures  participate  seamlessly  across 
multiple  platforms.  Formed  in  1993  by  equity  partners 
Amdahl  Corporation  and  EDS,  Antares  Alliance  Group  is 
a  privately-held  software  company  headquartered  in 
Dallas,  Texas,  with  operations  in  North  America,  Europe 
and  Australia. 


Centura 

SOFTWARE  CORPORATION 

formerly  known  as  GUPTA 


Centura  Software 
Corporation  (previously 
Gupta)  provides  application 
development  and  deploy¬ 
ment  software  to  organiza¬ 
tions  building  large-scale 

client/server  applications.  More  than  one  million  copies  of 
Centura  software  are  installed  in  Fortune  1000  companies, 
large  government  agencies,  and  educational  institutions. 
Founded  in  1984,  Centura  is  a  leader  in  the  business 
application  development  and  deployment  market.  The 
company's  best-of-breed  products  are  optimized  for  the 
so-called  "next-generation"  of  client/server,  which 
requires  large-scale  applications  that  can  accommodate  a 
decentralized  business  and  the  new  challenges  of  the 
Internet. 
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Cisco  Systems  is  the  leading 
global  provider  of  internet 
working  solutions,  which  give 
people  access  to  information 
without  regard  to  differences  in 
time,  place  or  type  of  computer 
system.  Customers  benefit  from 
Cisco  internetworking  solutions  through  more  efficient 
exchange  of  information,  which  in  turn  leads  to  cost 
savings,  process  efficiencies  and  closer  relationships  with 
customers.  Cisco  solutions  are  the  internetworking 
foundation  of  thousands  of  companies  worldwide,  and 
Cisco  is  a  driving  force  behind  the  global  Internet.  More 
than  80  percent  of  the  backbone  routers  of  the  Internet  are 
from  Cisco,  and  Cisco  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  a 
company  that  does  business  on  the  Internet,  as  it  provides 
more  than  70  percent  of  its  customer  support  over  the 
Internet. 


ciscoSystems 


i  w  Data  General 

Data  General  Corporation  is  an  open-systems 
company  specializing  in  commercial  servers  and  storage 
products  and  services  for  information  users  worldwide. 
Our  high-availibility  AViiON  servers,  DG/UX  operating 
system  and  CLARiiON  storage  products  form  the 
foundation  for  large-scale  enterprise  computing.  This 
foundation,  coupled  with  software  from  our  strategic 
partners,  delivers  a  complete  business  solution.  And,  Data 
General's  professional  and  systems-integration  services 
pull  it  all  together  to  ensure  a  smooth  installation  and 
implementation. 

A  Global  500  company,  Dell 
Computer  Corporation 

designs,  develops,  manufac¬ 
tures,  markets,  services  and 
supports  a  complete  line  of 
personal  computers  compatible  with  industry  standards. 
Dell  is  the  world's  leading  direct  marketer  of  personal 
computers  and  one  of  the  top  five  personal  computer 
vendors  in  the  world.  With  headquarters  in  Austin,  Texas, 
and  16  international  subsidiaries,  Dell  products  and 
services  are  now  available  in  more  than  120  countries 
worldwide. 


EDS  provides  a  full  suite  of  information 
technology  services  for  customers 
throughout  the  world  in  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  distribution,  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale,  finance,  utilities,  communications, 
energy,  health  care,  insurance,  and 
transportation  industries,  as  well  as  all  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Our  integrated  services  continuum,  structured  to 
identify,  create,  and  deliver  value,  includes  consulting, 
systems  development,  systems  integration,  systems 
management,  and  process  management.  We  work  with 
customers  to  imagine  what's  possible  through  the  creative 
application  of  information  and  apply  our  diverse  range  of 
resources  to  help  them  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  of  their  businesses. 


EDS 


=U  Ernst  &Young  llp 

Ernst  &  Young  LLP,  a  leading  professional  services  firm, 
today  operates  one  of  the  world's  largest  and  most 
influential  management  consulting  practices.  Our  mission 
is  to  add  value  for  our  clients  by  designing  and  imple¬ 
menting  business  solutions  that  result  in  improved  growth 
and  profitability.  Today,  Ernst  &  Young  consultants  are 
working  with  leading  corporations  on  large-scale 
reengineering,  organization  change  and  information 
technology  initiatives.  These  efforts  are  resulting  in 
dramatic  cost  savings,  cycle-time  reductions,  knowledge- 
based  development  and  customer  service  innovations  for 
clients. 


m 


HEWLETT® 

PACKARD 


Hewlett-Packard 
Company  is  a 

leading  global 
manufacturer  of 


computing,  commu¬ 
nications  and  measurement  products  and  services 
recognized  for  excellence  in  quality  and  support.  HP  is 
the  second-largest  computer  supplier  in  the  United  States, 
with  revenue  in  excess  of  $31  billion  in  its  1995  fiscal  year 
and  102,300  employees  worldwide.  HP  has  a  strong 
history  of  leadership  in  open  systems  and  has  been 
running  its  business  with  its  private  Internet  since  1986. 
HP  provides  a  full  range  of  products,  services  and 
solutions  that  make  information  easier  to  acquire,  share, 
manage  and  use  across  the  Net. 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.cio.com  or  call  800-366-0246 


Hyperion  Software 

develops,  markets  and 
supports  complete 
financial  management 
and  accounting  solu¬ 
tions  for  large,  multina¬ 
tional  corporations.  The 
company's  client/server  products  include  accounting, 
reporting,  budgeting  and  analysis  software.  With  more 
than  2,700  corporate  customers,  Hyperion  Software's 
client  base  includes  over  50  percent  of  the  Fortune  500 
companies.  A  winner  of  the  Inc. /MCI  Positive  Performer's 
1995  National  Award,  Hyperion  Software  is  known  for  its 
exceptional  customer  service.  Hyperion  Software  is 
headquartered  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


IBM  Corporation  is  the  world's 
largest  manufacturer  of  informa- 
~Z~  _  _  “  tion  systems  for  business,  the 

Z  —  _  Z”Z  home  and  the  Internet.  It  is  also 
—  =  ”  ^  the  world's  largest  software 

producer.  Based  in  the  United 
States,  IBM  does  business  in 
virtually  every  country  in  the  world.  In  each  of  these 
markets,  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  corporations. 
IBM  designs,  develops,  manufactures  and  distributes 
information  technology  solutions  that  include  everything 
from  sub-notebook  size  personal  computers  to  the  largest 
supercomputers.  The  hardware  solutions  are  enhanced 
through  IBM's  comprehensive  software,  customer  service 
and  maintenance  offerings.  One  of  the  founding  develop¬ 
ers  of  the  Internet,  IBM  offers  easy  and  comprehensive 
solutions  to  help  people  get  connected  to  the  Internet  and 
take  full  advantage  of  its  tremendous  resources. 


In  1971,  Intel  introduced  the  world's 
B  m  m  first  microprocessor  and  sparked  a 

1 1^  I  ^  I  computer  revolution  that  has 

111  ®  changed  the  world.  Today,  Intel 

supplies  and  computing  industry 
with  chips,  boards,  systems  and 
software.  Intel's  products  are  used  by  industry  members 
as  "building  blocks"  to  create  advanced  computing 
systesm  for  PC  users.  Intel's  mission  is  to  be  the  preemi¬ 
nent  building  block  supplier  to  the  new  computing 
industry  worldwide.  Visit  Intel's  World  Wide  Web  site  at 
http://www.intel.com  for  more  information. 


SSLBMS 


LBMS  is  the  leading 
provider  of  process 
management  tools  for 
Fortune  1000  organiza¬ 
tions.  LBMS  Process 

Engineer®  provides  a  comprehensive  solution  for  organi¬ 
zations  to  implement  a  "best  practices"  driven  approach  to 
software  development.  It  enables  the  continuous  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  development  process  by  capturing  industry 
and  organization  best  practices,  deploying  them  on 
projects,  automating  team  workflow  and  capturing 
process  improvements  based  on  actual  usage.  Process 
Engineer  is  one  component  of  LBMS'  Application 
Development  Management  (ADM)  environment  which 
includes  solutions  for  process  management,  model 
management  and  object  management. 


LOCKHEED  M  A 


Informix  Software, 
Inc.  is  the  leading 

U  INFORMIX  performance^  parallel 

processing  database 
technology  for  open 

systems.  Informix  products  also  include  application 
development  tools  for  creating  client/server  production 
applications,  decision  support  systems,  and  ad-hoc  query 
interfaces,  and  connectivity  software  that  allows  informa¬ 
tion  to  be  shared  tranparently  from  PCs  to  mainframes 
within  the  corporate  computing  environment.  Informix's 
corporate  headquarters  is  based  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 

Visit  Informix's  Web  site  at  http://www.informix.com  for 
more  information. 


The  new  Lockheed  Martin  Corporation's  Information 
and  Technology  Services  Sector  has  emerged  as  the 
business  and  technology  solutions  partner  of  choice  for 
customers  who  demand  competitive,  value-added 
innovation.  Lockheed  Martin,  with  $4.5  billion  in  sales  and 
35,000  information  professionals  worldwide,  offers 
business  and  IT  architecture  services,  applications  and 
systems  integration,  and  information  processing  opera¬ 
tions  for  commercial  and  government  customers.  Our 
experience  spans  30  years  in  managing  information  and 
communications  technology  projects  for  clients  in  markets 
such  as  retail,  health  care,  energy  and  utilities,  identifica¬ 
tion,  and  state  and  local  governments. 


IT  Turnarounds,  Transformations  and  Recoveries 


PictureTel  Corporation  is  the 

global  leader  in  videoconferencing. 
The  company  develops,  manufac¬ 
tures  and  markets  a  full  range  of 
visual  communications  solutions 
from  the  desktop  to  the  conference 
room,  including  products  for  data 
conferencing  and  conferencing 
over  local  area  networks.  PictureTel  also  markets  network 
services  and  has  a  comprehensive  portfolio  of 
enterprisewide  services.  The  company  has  sales  offices  in 
more  than  100  cities  across  50  countries.  PictureTel  also 
has  forged  alliances  with  global  leaders  in  telecommunica¬ 
tions  and  computing,  including  Microsoft,  IBM,  AT&T, 
Compaq,  MCI,  NTT  and  Zenith  Data  Systems.  The 
company's  enterprise  wide  visual  communications 
products  and  services  are  "Redefining  the  Way  the 
World  Meets." 


□ 

PictureTel 


Sequent  Computer 
Systems,  Inc. 

(NASDAQ:  SQNT) 
is  a  leading  architect 
and  provider  of  open 
client/server 

solutions  for  enterprise  business  computing.  With  an 
installed  base  of  nearly  8,000  systems,  Sequent  leads  all 
other  vendors  in  high-end  UNIX  systems,  supporting  very 
large-scale  on-line  transaction  processing  (OLTP),  decision 
support  (DSS)  and  Internet-based  applications.  Sequent's 
project-oriented  offerings  include  consulting,  educational 
and  professional  services  geared  to  help  organizations  re¬ 
architect  their  existing  information  technology  infrastruc¬ 
tures.  Sequent  also  partners  with  other  open  systems 
vendors  to  deliver  complete  solutions  to  its  customers. 

With  over  20,000  customers 
worldwide  and  20  years 
of  experience,  Sterling 
Commerce  (SE-NYSE)  is  a 
STERLING  leading  global  provider  of 
COMMERCE  electronic  commerce  solutions. 

Sterling's  full  range  of  software 
products  and  comprehensive 
network  services  enable 
organizations  of  all  sizes  to  streamline  their  business 
processes,  improve  efficiency  and  gain  a  competitive  edge 


E  SEDUEnT 

f^Open  Systems  That  Work 


in  today's  global  marketplace.  Among  Sterling 
Commerce's  product  offerings  are  communications 
software,  network  services,  electronic  commerce 
management  software  and  banking  software. 


Described  as  the  "King 
of  the  Internet"  by 
Business  Week  magazine, 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc. 

is  the  premiere  provider  of 
open  systems  and  solutions 
for  the  enterprise  and  Internet.  Among  the  Internet  and 
networking  technologies  developed  at  Sun:  NFS,  the  open 
standard  for  file  sharing  across  networks;  Java,  the  first 
programming  language  to  provide  a  comprehensive 
solution  to  the  challenges  of  delivering  applications 
across  public  networks  such  as  the  Internet;  Hotjava,  an 
interactive,  multimedia  Internet  web  browser;  Netra,  a 
"plug  and  play"  solution  for  Internet  connectivity  to 
PC-LANs;  and  SunScreen,  a  sophisticated  network 
security  solution.  Founded  in  1982,  Sun,  a  Fortune  120 
company,  has  annual  revenues  of  $6  billion  and  14,000 
employees  worldwide.  Sun  Microsystems  is  headquar¬ 
tered  in  Mountain  View,  Calif. 


9  Tfya«s 
Instruments 


Texas  Instrument's, 

_  Inc.  has  the  solutions  to 

1 EXAS  help  organizations  meet 

their  rapidly  changing 
business  needs.  These 
solutions  are  based  on 

the  concepts  of  empowerment,  flexibility  and  productivity, 
and  scale  from  Workgroup  to  Enterprise.  Composer™ 
provides  the  ability  to  build  and  install  executable 
business  objects,  or  software  components  that  contain  the 
data  integrity  and  business  rules  that  run  the  enterprise. 
Our  Arranger™  product  provides  business  users  the 
capability  to  browse  these  objects,  snap  them  together, 
and  implement  them  so  they  can  be  executed  from 
desktop  tools  such  as  Excel™  and  Visual  Basic.™ 


To  enroll,  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.cio.com  or  call  800-366-0246 


ENROLLMENT  FORM 


IT  Turnarounds,  Transformations  and  Recoveries 

Sunday,  October  1 3  -  Wednesday,  October  1 6,  1 996 
La  Quinta  Resort,  La  Quinta,  California 

Please  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.cio.com  or  Fax  a  completed  form  to  508-879-7720. 

.  You  can  also  Call  us  at  800-366-0246  or  Mail  completed  form  to:  Executive  Programs,  CIO 
Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 

NAME 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

ADDRESS  MAIL  STOP 

CITY  STATE  ZIP  CODE 

PHONE  FAX 

E-MAIL  COMPANY  WEB  SITE  ADDRESS 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  INDUSTRY? 

YOUR  NAME  AS  YOU  WANT  IT  TO  APPEAR  ON  YOUR  BADGE 

HOTEL  ARRIVAL  DATE  HOTEL  DEPARTURE  DATE 

NAME  OF  COMPANION  (IF  PARTICIPATING  IN  COMPANION  PROGRAM) 

TIA 


CHECK  ALL  THAT  APPLY: 

ENROLLMENT  FEE 

□  IS  Practitioners/Executives 

If  you  are  a  CIO,  IS  executive  or  hold 
another  executive  position,  the  fee 
is  $1,495. 

O  Government/Military 

The  fee,  which  includes  your  hotel  for 
three  nights,  is  $1,795.  Do  not  make  your 
own  hotel  reservations.  CIO  will  make 
them  for  you. 

□  Sales/Marketing/Consulting 

If  you  hold  a  sales,  marketing,  new 
business  development  or  consulting 
position,  the  enrollment  fee  is  $5,000. 
CIO  will  make  the  final  determination 
of  this  category. 


OTHER  ACTIVITIES 

□  COMPANION  PROGRAM  ($275) 

Companions  must  be  enrolled  in  this 
program  to  attend  any  conference-related 
functions.  The  fee  includes  all  scheduled 
meals,  receptions,  entertainment, 
companion  breakfast,  stretch  and  tone 
class,  and  a  choice  of  a  golf  clinic  or  a  tour 
to  Palapas,  a  hands-on  artists'  village. 
Conference  session  attendance  not 
included. 

Please  choose  one: 

□  Golf  Clinic  □  Tour  of  Palapas 

□  I  will  not  be  staying  at  the 
La  Quinta  Resort 


Name  of  alternate  hotel 


Please 
Attach 
Business 
Card  Here 


ATTIRE 

Casual!  Please,  no  sidts, 
ties  or  business  attire! 

HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

A  block  of  rooms  has  been  reserved  at  the 
La  Quinta  Resort.  We  urge  you  to  make  your 
reservations  early  by  calling  the  hotel  at 
619-564-4111.  Be  sure  to  identify  yourself 
as  part  of  the  CIO  conference  to  receive  the 
conference  rate.  Please  make  your  reservations 
early  and  guarantee  your  room  with  a  credit 
card,  as  all  unreserved  or  unguaranteed  rooms 
will  be  released  on  9/20/96.  Hotel  reservations/ 
cancellations  and  charges  are  your  responsibil¬ 
ity.  CIO  will  make  hotel  reservations  for 
government /military  participants  only. 

TRANSPORTATION 

American  Airlines  is  the  official  conference 
carrier.  Call  American  at  800-433-1790  and 
reference  Star  File  #S0106MA.  AVIS  is  the 
official  car  rental  provider.  Call  AVIS  at 
800-331-1600  and  reference  R7 66657. 

ENROLLMENT  FEES 
All  enrollment  fees  must  be  paid  in 
advance  of  the  meeting.  Fee  includes 
conference  sessions,  concurrent  sessions, 
corporate  host  displays,  conference  materials 
and  scheduled  meals.  Transportation,  hotel 
and  recreation  are  your  responsibility. 

CANCELLATION 

You  may  cancel  your  enrollment  up  to  10/4/96 
without  penalty.  No  refund  or  credit  will 
be  given  for  cancellations  received  on  or 
after  10/4/96.  You  may  send  a  substitute  in 
your  place. 

CIO  reserves  the  right  to  decline  enrollment 
to  any  registrant. 


PAYMENT  INFORMATION  (Please  make  checks  payable  to  CIO  Communications,  Inc.) 

All  fees  must  be  paid  prior  to  the  conference. 

□  Check  enclosed  □  Bill  company 

□  P.O.#  _ 

□  Credit  card  #  _ 

□  AMEX  □  VISA  □  MC  Exp.  _ 

Signature:  _ 

To  enroll,  visit  our  WEB  SITE  at  http://www.cio.com  or  CALL  800-366-0246 
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James 

Barksdale 

President  and  CEO, 
Netscape 
Communications 


Jeff  Hudson 

Vice  President  of 
Business  Development, 
Informix 


ksdale  on  Informix. 

"Netscape  partners  with  Informix  because 
of  its  unique  Web  database  technology. 

Together,  we  provide  customers  an  ideal  solution 
for  next-generation,  high-performance,  content-rich 
Web  applications." 


"The  Web  requires  a  database  that  combines  high  performance 


with  the  ability  to  manage  a  wide  range  of  new  datatypes  — 
image,  video,  text,  geo-spatial,  and  more.  Informix  and 
Netscape  enable  customers  to  quickly  develop 

ft 

powerful,  innovative  Web  applications  that 
meet  any  business  requirement." 


At  Informix,  we  deliver  innovative  database 
technology  for  a  growing  number  of  industry 
leaders  worldwide.  By  teaming  with  companies 
who  share  our  vision,  we  provide  our  customers 
with  the  solutions  they  need  to  stay  ahead  of 
change,  make  the  most  of  emerging  opportunities, 
and  gain  a  competitive  edge  in  business. 


U  INFORMIX 


www.informix.com 


©  1996  Informix  Software.  Inc.  All  rights  reserved  The  following  are  worldwide  trademarks  of  Informix  Corporation. 
Informix  Software.  Inc.,  or  their  subsidiaries,  registered  in  the  United  States  as  indicated  by  ®,  and  in  numerous  other 
countries  worldwide  INFORMIX*  All  other  names  or  marks  may  be  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners 


GLOBAL  TRAINING 


TRENDLINES 


When  in 
Rome... 

The  executive  was  this 
close  to  closing  a  deal 
with  a  new  customer  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  when  he 
made  the  mistake  of  leaning 
back  in  his  chair  to  cross  his 
legs.  By  exposing  the  soles  ‘ 
of  his  feet,  he  exposed  his 
own  ignorance  of  Malaysian 
custom  and  culture — and 
lost  the  account. 

Although  that  scenario 
may  sound  far-fetched,  com¬ 
panies  expanding  globally 
are  finding  that  sensitizing 
employees  to  the  cultures, 
languages  and  business  prac¬ 
tices  of  countries  in  which 
they  want  to  do  business 
pays  off.  To  achieve  its  goal 
of  becoming  the  world’s  pre¬ 
ferred  chemical  company, 
Eastman  Chemical  Co.  in 
Kingsport,  Tenn.,  trains 
managers  in  European,  Latin 
American  and  Asian  Pacific 
cultures  and  has  developed  a 
three-day  seminar  on  Latin 
America  in  conjunction  with 
the  University  of  South  Car¬ 


olina’s  School  of  Internation¬ 
al  Business  in  Columbia. 
Each  quarter,  the  company 
sends  about  25  employees  to 
the  seminar,  which  covers 
cultural  differences,  busi¬ 
ness  practices,  negotiation 
styles,  and  business  and  so¬ 
cial  protocols. 

Understanding  differences 
in  advance,  the  thinking 
goes,  can  help  employees 
circumvent  culture  clash.  “In 
the  United  States,  we  want 
to  go  into  a  meeting,  sit 
down  and  say,  ‘Let’s  do  this; 
let’s  do  that’  and  get  on  with 
it,”  says  G.  Roderick 
Gemayel,  a  specialist  in  cul¬ 


ture,  business  and  language 
in  Eastman’s  training  depart¬ 
ment.  “In  Mexico,  it  may 
take  a  series  of  three,  four  or 
five  meetings  because  they 
don’t  lose  a  lot  of  sleep  over 
getting  things  done  quickly. 
It’s  not  wrong;  that’s 
just  the  way  they  do 
business.” 

Some  companies 
place  so  much  value  on 
understanding  other 
languages  and  cultures 
that  they  tie  advance¬ 
ment  to  it.  At  Seoul- 
based  Samsung  Elec¬ 
tronics  Co.  Ltd.,  all 
employees  on  the 
management  track 
must  pass  a  foreign 
language  test  to  get 
promoted  to  the  next 
salary  level.  For  Kore¬ 
an  employees,  three 
months  of  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  training  is  also 
required.  Most  take 
Japanese  or  English,  which 
is  the  company’s  interna¬ 
tional  business  language 
(see  related  story,  Page  62). 

Through  Motorola  Univer¬ 
sity,  Motorola  Inc.,  based  in 
Schaumburg,  Ill.,  offers  ex¬ 
tensive  international  train¬ 
ing.  Its  Global  Institute  for 
Managers — a  four-day  ses¬ 
sion  covering  global  strategy, 
the  socio-political-economic 


environment  and  culture’s 
consequences  on  business — 
includes  case  studies,  dis¬ 
cussions  of  philosophic  ori¬ 
gins  of  cultures  and  a  cultur¬ 
al  simulation.  A  special 
two-day  seminar  on  Islam  in 
the  Middle  East  and  North 
Africa,  developed  for  Mo¬ 
torola  University’s  Emerging 
Markets  Senior  Executive 
Program,  exposed  partici¬ 
pants  to  experts  in  Islamic 
religion,  history,  politics  and 
business,  and  included  a  trip 
to  a  local  mosque  and  a  Mid¬ 
dle  Eastern  dinner. 

“You’ve  got  cultural  is¬ 
sues,  religious  issues,  cus¬ 
toms,  rituals,  language  barri¬ 
ers,  time  zone  changes,  dif¬ 
ferent  foods  and  different 
lifestyles,”  says  A.  Jack 
Spurgeon,  vice  president  and 
director  of  systems  and  com¬ 


puter  services  at  Eastman 
Chemical.  “When  you  try  to 
do  business  or  present  your 
company  in  the  right  image 
within  a  country,  it  can  be  al¬ 
most  overwhelming  if  you 
have  not  been  adequately 
prepared  beforehand.”  Smart 
global  companies  are  giving 
employees  a  chance  to  do 
their  homework. 

-Alice  Dragoon 


Corrections 

Our  May  15  story 
“Mixed  Messages  ” 
contained  an  incor¬ 
rect  headline  for 
the  graphic  on  Page 
75.  The  correct 
headline  is,  “What 
are  the  top  perfor¬ 
mance  measure¬ 
ments  for  CIOs  over 
the  next  five  to  10 
years?” In  addition, 
the  graphic  on  Page 
78  contained  incor¬ 
rect  figures.  The 
corrected  figures  are 
listed  in  the  chart, 
right. 


What  are  the  important  activities 
for  CIOs  to  focus  on? 


Strategic  IT  planning 


Supporting/training  users  and 
customers 


Tracking/communication  of  IT 
trends  and  opportunities 


36% 


31% 


27% 


Recruiting,  maintaining  and  OQO/ 
motivating  IS  staff 

Percentages  reflect  CIO  responses  only.  Respondents 
were  allowed  to  pick  more  than  one  option. 
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sia  will  boom  in  the  years  just 
ahead.  China,  Japan,  Indone¬ 
sia,  India  and  Korea  will  be  among 
the  world’s  six  largest  economies  by 
2020.  In  fact,  the  U.S.  will  be  the 
only  non-Asian  nation  in  the  top 
half-dozen.  By  2025,  there  will  be 
700  million  new  middle-class  con¬ 
sumers  in  Asia. ..people  with  a  lot 
more  purchasing  power  and  a  taste 

for  a  better  life.,, 

-The  Kiplinger  Washington  Letter, 
May  10, 1996 
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ILLUSTRATION  BY  VALA  KONDO 


DECISIONS  ARE  TOUGHER. 

TIME  IS  CRITICAL. 

RESOURCES  ARE  LEANER. 

AND  THE  BUCK  STOPS  WITH  YOU. 


Introducing 

CFO  Vision 

THE  POWER  TO 


...HYPE  JUST  WON’T  CUT  IT  ANYMORE. 


FIGURE  IT  OUT 


919.677.8200  Fax  919.677.4444  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397  www.sas.com/vision/ 


Stop  crunching  and  start  analyzing.  With 
CFO  Vision  you  can  visualize  your  business 
interactively... and  gain  control  of  informa¬ 
tion  to  spot  opportunities  and  risks  faster 
than  ever  before.  Reengineer  the  entire 
process  of  financial  consolidation,  reporting, 
and  analysis... as  you  accelerate  the  flow 
of  information  to  decision  makers  at  every 
level  of  your  organization. 

With  the  click  of  a  mouse: 

■  Understand  the  facts  beyond  the  figures. 

■  Improve  timeliness  and  availability  of 
business  reporting. 

■  Analyze  every  “slice”  of  your  business — 
from  branch  profitability  to  product  cost 
analysis — in  any  currency. 

Powerful,  award-winning  data  warehousing, 
OLAP,  graphics,  and  EIS  capabilities  are  all 
included  in  one  fully  integrated,  easy-to-use 
solution.  It’s  all  yours  from  one  vendor: 

SAS  Institute,  with  a  proven  track  record 
for  continuous  innovation  and  reliable 
support  at  more  than  29,000  organizations 
worldwide... including  the  Fortune  100. 

For  a  free  preview  of  CFO  Vision,  just 
give  us  a  call  or  send  us  E-mail  at 
cio@sas.sas.com 


‘ -  / 

SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  CFO  Vision  a  trademark, 
ot  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1996  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Silk  _ 
Screening 

Need  a  break  from  con¬ 
ducting  global  busi¬ 
ness?  Take  a  trip  along 
“The  Silk  Road,”  a  visually 
stunning,  information-rich 
CD-ROM  from  DNA  Multi- 
media  Corp.  of  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  about  the 
route  that  grew  out  of  the 
Chinese  silk  trade. 

Before  you  begin  your 
journey,  visit  the  “University 
of  Dunhuang,”  where  you 
can  test  your  knowledge  of 


Ahe  ethnology,  religion,  peo- 
Ipe,  languages  and  other  as¬ 
pects  of  Chinese  history. 
Your  score  is  represented  by 
a  large  brain  moving  up  and 
down  a  ladder,  attempting  to 
reach  an  uncapped  head  at 
the  top.  (Those  whose  paltry 
knowledge  of  this  era  causes 
the  brain  to  move  downward 
on  the  screen  are  informed 
that  they  are  “still  flounder¬ 
ing  in  the  murky  waters  of 
the  uninformed.”) 

To  begin  exploring,  click 
on  the  “journey”  button  and 
you’ll  be  treated  to  a  guided 
tour  of  the  entire  Silk  Road. 
The  graphics  and  photogra¬ 


phy  are  gor¬ 
geous,  the 
information 
intriguing 
and  well- 
presented, 
and  the  ef¬ 
fects  for 
the  most 
part  clever 
and  appro¬ 
priate. 

But  the  in¬ 
teractive  features  of  this  pro¬ 
gram  vary  in  their  success. 

The  “construct  your  own 
yurt”  game  in  the  people 
section  is  quite  engaging. 
You  drag  construction  mate- 


Foreign  Accent 


The  Web  may  reach  around  the  world,  but 
the  whole  world  doesn’t  speak  English.  In 
an  effort  to  make  the  Web  multilingual,  several 
companies  are  offering  products  and  services 
to  help  surfers  scale  the  language  barrier. 

Accent  Multilingual  Mosaic  allows  users  to 
browse  the  Web  in  more  than  30  languages. 
Although  it  won’t  translate  a  Japanese  or  an 
Arabic  page  into  English,  it  does  let  surfers 
view  Web  pages  composed  in  those  languages, 
no  matter  which  language  version  of  Windows 
is  on  their  PCs. 

The  tool  is  part  of  the  $99  Internet  With  An 
Accent  suite  from  Accent  Worldwide  Inc.  of 
Walkersville,  Md.  Other  components  enable 
users  to  send  and  read  e-mail  in  more  than  30 
languages  as  well  as  author  Web  pages  in 
Latin,  non-Latin  and  bidirectional  alphabets  in 
the  same  document — regardless  of  which  lan¬ 
guage  version  of  Windows  they’re  using. 

Web  Translator  from  Globalink  Inc.  of  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va.,  can  grab  a  Spanish,  French  or  German 
page  from  the  Web  and  render  it  into  English— 
or  vice  versa — in  less  than  one  minute.  The 
translation  is  displayed  in  Netscape  Navigator, 


with  all  graphics  and  links  intact.  The  Windows- 
based  software,  which  sells  for  $49,  provides 
what  the  company  calls  “a  serviceable  draft 
translation,”  meaning  certain  nuances  are  be¬ 
yond  its  capability.  (Wall  Street  Journal  colum¬ 
nist  Walter  S.  Mossberg  reported  that  the 
product  translated  a  reference  to  the  Canadian 
foreign  minister  as  “the  alien  business  minis¬ 
ter  of  Canada,”  and  Prime  Minister  Chretien 
became  “the  Christian  prime  minister.”) 

The  Multimedia  Marketing  Group  (MMG)  of 
Lake  Oswego,  Ore.,  which  offers  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  human-based  translation  service,  goes 
beyond  translating  Web  pages  into  European 
languages;  it  also  changes  a  Web  page  to  fit  in 
with  the  appropriate  culture.  For  example,  the 
color  white,  often  used  for  the  background  of  a 
Web  page,  is  fine  for  the  United  States,  but  in 
Japan,  where  white  symbolizes  death  and 
mourning,  the  same  page  would  be  given  a 
black  background — a  process  MMG  translators 
call  “culturation.” 

As  more  Web  pages  become  available  to 
more  people,  the  technology  of  translation 
may  catch  up  with  the  speed  of  business.  Hi 


rials  from  one  screen  to 
another  in  the  proper  order 
to  see  how  a  yurt,  a  circular 
tent  of  felt  or  skins,  is  built. 
Once  completed,  the  yurt  is 
converted  from  a  drawing  in¬ 
to  a  photograph  by  clicking 
the  “finishing  touch”  button. 
The  “landscape”  button  sets 
it  in  a  field  with  people 
about,  and  clicking  on  an  ar¬ 
row  at  the  entrance  draws 
you  inside. 

The  “life  simulator”  isn’t 
very  rewarding,  and  the  goat 
game  is  kind  of  bizarre.  But 
for  the  most  part,  this  is  an 
informative,  relaxing  and  en¬ 
joyable  way  to  spend  a  few 
hours  between  global  crises. 
And  don’t  forget  to  retest 
your  knowledge  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Dunhuang  before 
quitting  the  program.  You  are 
awarded  a  magic  key  for  each 
test  you  complete;  once 
you’ve  attained  all  five,  you 
gain  access  to  the  hidden 
Scroll  of  Wisdom.  And  if  you 
don’t  know  what  that  is  by 
the  time  you  get  there,  you’ll 
at  least  know  a  lot  more 
about  Asia  than  you  did 
when  you  started.  M 

GO  TO  IT 

A  list  of  resources  on 
global  business  issues  can 
be  found  on  CIO’s  Web 
site  at  vmw.cio.com/ 
CIO/0896  I18n.html. 
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Mergers.  Acquisitions.  Reengineering.  It’s  all  part  of 
doing  business  today.  That’s  why  the  software  you  choose 
is  important.  Make  sure  it  will  help  you  adapt  to  change, 
not  stand  in  your  way. 

Some  software  is  not  designed  for  change.  Its  rigid 
structure  can’t  be  adjusted  easily.  Then  there’s  PeopleSoft. 
PeopleSoft  believes  change  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  can 
also  be  an  opportunity.  That’s  why  PeopleSoft  designed 
its  software  to  accommodate  change  quickly  and  easily. 

Only  PeopleSoft  offers  PeopleTools.  With  these  unique 
software  tools,  modifying  or  reorganizing  is  just  a  matter  of 
pointing  and  clicking.  Change  is  easy  because  PeopleTools 


eliminate  the  need  for  detailed  programming,  armies  of  outside 
experts,  or  vast  technical  knowledge.  All  of  which  reduce  your 
implementation  and  long-term  maintenance  costs. 

And,  unlike  some  software,  PeopleSoft  is  portable,  so 
you  can  change  your  database  or  hardware  at  any  time. 

If  you  believe  in  embracing  change  rather  than  avoiding  it, 
perhaps  PeopleSoft  should  be  your  software.  You’ll  discover 
we  have  the  technology,  the  people,  and  the  commitment  it 
takes  to  make  that  belief  a  reality.  To 
find  out  more  about  PeopleSoft,  give 
us  a  call  at  800-947-7753  or  visit  us  at 
www.peoplesoft.com. 


Enterprise  client/server  software  for  finance,  materials  management,  distribution,  manufacturing,  and  human  resources. 


A  few  of 

the  companies  managing 
change  with  PeopleSoft: 


BARNETT  CANON  COMPUTER  Ell  LILLY  AND  EQUITABLE  HERSHEY  FOODS 

Banks  Systems,  Inc.  Company  Life  Corporation 


Sony  Whirlpool 

Music  Corporation 


O  1996  PeopleSoft.  Inc.  PeopleSoft  is  a  registered  trademark  and  the  PeopleSoft  logo  is  a  trademark  of  PeopleSoft,  Inc. 


“Funny, 

I  thought  my 
job  description 
said 

MIS  manager 


Uh-oh.  It’s  time  to  start  designing  a 
client/server  network.  All  in  the  line  of 
duty,  of  course.  The  trick  is  to  do  it  somehow  without 
risking  your  life. 

The  problem  can  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
Words  like  “danger.”  And  “why  me?” 

Wouldn’t  it  be  nice  if  you  could  see  exactly  how 
things  were  going  to  work  before  rocketing  headlong 
into  a  sky  full  of  question  marks? 

That’s  what  we  thought. 

At  IBM,  we’ve  spent  years  helping  a  wide  variety 
of  companies  find  an  even  wider  variety  of  client/ 
server  solutions.  Recently,  we  took  what  we’ve  learned 
over  those  years,  the  accumulated  wealth  of  knowl¬ 
edge,  solutions,  ideas,  inspirations  and  innovations, 
and  published  them  on  a  Lotus  Notes®  database. 

We  call  it  the  IBM  Client/Server  Advisor  System" 
and  it  puts  a  vast  reservoir  of  knowledge  within  easy 
reach.  So  whether  you  have  to  design  a  system  for  sales 


and  marketing,  human  resources,  manufacturing  or 
finance,  you  can  start  from  a  point  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  Together,  we  can  devise  a  solution  for 
your  business  by  looking  at  the  ways  in  which  other 
businesses  satisfied  similar  needs. 

Of  course,  simply  having  a  solution  isn’t  exactly 
the  same  as  having  a  solution  that  works  for  you.  So 
we  created  Open  Systems  Centers  (there  are  42  of 
them  around  the  world).  There,  we  can  get  more 
specific,  design  a  tailored  solution  and  test  it  in  a 
real-life  multivendor  environment.  So  you’ll  see  just 
how  it  will  work  in  your  company. 

All  of  which  means  that  instead  of  worrying 
about  the  risks,  you  can  start  focusing  on  the  oppor¬ 
tunities.  To  find  out  more,  visit  www.ibm.com  or  call 
1  800  IBM-7080,  ext.  G13Q,  for  a  free  16-page  booklet. 

Then  sigh  with  relief. 

Solutions  for  a  small  planet M  =  ==  EzrE 


IBM.  IBM  Client  Server  Advisor  System  and  Solutions  lor  a  small  planet  are  trademarks  ol  IBM  Corp.  Lotus  Notes  is  a  registered  trademark  ol  Lotus  Devel.  Corp.  ©1996  IBM  Corp 
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Tut  Global 

\mmn 

CIO  honors  1 00  corporate  citizens  of  the  world 

BV  fl n n £  STUART 


HflnGinGfROmTHtCtmnG  in  the 

CNN  International  news¬ 
room — often  visible  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  viewers  in  210  coun¬ 
tries  around  the  world — is  a 
small  model  of  the  Earth  that 
never  stops  turning. 

“That  spinning  globe  is  there  for  a 
reason,”  says  Douglas  W.  Zimmerman, 
a  public  relations  official  at  the  Atlanta 
headquarters  of  Cable  News  Network, 
the  umbrella  organization  that  owns 
CNN  International.  “It  reminds  us  that 
we’re  not  going  to  focus  on  one  region 
or  one  perspective  but  many;  and 
they’re  always  moving,  always  chang¬ 
ing.”  That  reminder,  in  turn,  drives 
home  the  philosophy  that  every  coun¬ 
try  is  CNN’s  beat,  the  whole  world  its 
market  and  everyone  on  the  entire 
planet  a  potential  customer. 

“The  word  ‘foreign’  doesn’t  exist 
here  because  that  implies  ‘us’  and 
‘them,’  ”  says  Zimmerman.  CNN  con¬ 


siders  its  viewers — from  Juneau  to 
Johannesburg,  Sao  Paulo  to  Saigon, 
Tampa  to  Tokyo — as  a  single  global 
audience,  one  with  local  variations  in 
culture  and  language  to  be  sure  but 
one  with  a  common  demand  for  CNN’s 
product:  news,  24  hours  a  day. 

Though  Ted  Turner’s  empire  is 
among  the  most  visible  of  the  new 
corporate  world  powers,  it’s  by  no 
means  alone.  Thousands  of  organiza¬ 
tions  worldwide  are  “going  global,” 
transforming  their  businesses  from 
domestic  or  widely  scattered  multina¬ 
tional  organizations  to  a  single  global 
entity. 

As  indicated  by  the  diverse,  inter¬ 
national  list  of  1996  CIO-100  World 
Leaders — companies  honored  for 
their  success  in  the  global  market¬ 
place — the  movement  touches  busi¬ 
nesses  of  every  size,  in  every  indus¬ 
try,  on  every  continent.  CIO-100 
winners  are  based  in  a  dozen  coun- 
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tries  and  do  business  virtually  everywhere  in  the  world. 

Consider,  for  example,  that  half  of  the  146  executives  re¬ 
sponding  to  an  American  Management  Association  survey 
selected  globalization  as  the  issue  having  the  greatest  im¬ 
pact  on  business  in  the  near  future.  And  in  a  study  com¬ 
missioned  by  A.T.  Kearney, 

Louis  Harris  and  Associates 
found  that  more  half  of  the  near¬ 
ly  800  U.S.  and  European  com¬ 
panies  surveyed  expect  to  in¬ 
crease  their  international  focus 
before  the  new  millennium. 

Experts  say  there’s  neither  a 
choice  nor  is  there  time  to  lose. 

“The  winners  of  the  next  centu¬ 
ry  are  clarifying  their  global 
strategies  today,”  warn  John  L. 

Daniels  and  N.  Caroline  Daniels 
in  Global  Vision:  Building  New 
Models  for  the  Corporation  of  the 
Future  (McGraw-Hill,  1993). 

Management  expert  Rosabeth 
Moss  Kanter  predicts  that  “the 
21st  century  will  be  the  world 
century”  for  business.  World- 
class  ideas  and  brainpower,  al¬ 
ready  in  high  demand,  will  be¬ 
come  even  more  critical  to 
success  in  coming  years;  if  most 
companies’  competitors  aren’t 
global  now,  they  will  be  soon. 

“Your  customers  have  the  whole 
world  to  choose  from,”  points 
out  Kanter,  a  Harvard  Business 
School  professor  of  business  ad¬ 
ministration  whose  most  recent 
book  is  World  Class:  Thriving 
Locally  in  the  Global  Economy 
(Simon  &  Schuster,  1995).  “The 
world  is  going  shopping,  and 
that  is  changing  the  picture  for 
business.” 

Seeking  global  markets  is 
nothing  new.  After  all,  some  of 
the  earliest  world  travelers 
were  ancient  traders  who 
crossed  land  and  sea  looking 
for  new  customers;  Columbus  “discovered”  America 
while  trying  to  open  new  trade  routes  to  India. 
Economist  Paul  R.  Krugman  points  out  that  at  the  turn 
of  the  century,  Great  Britain  had  invested  more  money 
overseas  than  domestically.  And  some  00-100  compa¬ 
nies,  such  as  American  International  Group,  Shell  Oil 
and  Sonoco  Products,  have  operated  worldwide  for 
many  decades. 

It’s  the  approach  that’s  changed.  In  the  past,  compa¬ 
nies  moved  into  foreign  markets  but  still  considered 
themselves  domestic  residents  of  their  distant  home¬ 


lands.  But  in  recent  years,  the  Berlin  Wall  fell,  the  Iron 
Curtain  lifted  and  the  Bamboo  Curtain  parted.  New 
trade  agreements,  deregulation  and  the  move  toward  a 
global  economy  further  altered  the  picture.  And  compa¬ 
nies  everywhere  benefit  from  IT  advances  that  enable 

them  to  collaborate  and  com¬ 
municate  across  borders  at  any 
time,  speed  new  products  and 
services  to  market,  adapt  their 
offerings  to  local  tastes  and 
even  set  up  “virtual”  business¬ 
es  with  no  physical  presence. 

Those  developments  have 
prompted  the  evolution  of  a 
new  corporate  outlook,  chang¬ 
ing  from  a  highly  fragmented 
multinational  view  to  a  unified 
global  perspective. 

he  100  organizations  honored 
in  this  issue  epitomize  that 
new  vision;  all  seek  the  best 
places  to  do  business  regardless 
of  borders  or  boundaries. 

But  within  that  mission,  com¬ 
panies  embark  upon  different 
strategies  to  arrive  at  the  global 
enterprise.  In  some  cases, 
companies  such  as  Benetton 
Group,  Boeing,  Coca-Cola, 
Hewlett-Packard,  Intel  and 
McDonald's  view  the  whole 
world  as  one  universal  market 
for  their  products.  They  may 
tinker  to  accommodate  local 
tastes  or  standards — for  in¬ 
stance,  Hewlett-Packard  must 
pack  local-language  owner’s 
manuals  into  its  printer  car¬ 
tons;  McDonald’s  serves  wine 
in  its  Paris  restaurants  but 
doesn’t  serve  beef  in  India — 
but  they  primarily  use  a  homo¬ 
geneous  approach  that  depends 
heavily  on  a  world-renowned 
brand  image. 

In  other  cases,  many  CIO- 
100  winners,  including  American  International  Group, 
American  Express,  ABB  Asea  Brown  Boveri,  Bata  Shoe 
Organization,  and  Procter  &  Gamble,  organize  them¬ 
selves  internationally  to  make  the  best  use  of  local  as¬ 
sets  and  resources  or  to  focus  on  local  customers.  Such  a 
heterogeneous  approach  produces  diversified  products 
and  services  tailored  for  varying  markets. 

In  a  borderless  world,  companies  can  locate  compo¬ 
nents  of  the  business  wherever  they  make  the  most 
sense,  says  David  H.  Blake,  dean  of  the  Edwin  L.  Cox 
School  of  Business  at  Southern  Methodist  University  in 


UJHflT  II  GLOBALIZflTIOn? 

GLOBALIZATION  IS  more  than  just  doing 
business  in  a  number  of  countries  around 
the  world.  Globalization  involves  doing 
business  around  the  world  in  a  new  way, 
balancing  the  global  qualities  of  your 
product  or  service  and  the  unique  needs  of 
various  local  customer  bases." 

JOHN  L.  DANIELS  AND  N.  CAROLINE  DANIELS,  GLOBAL  VISION: 
BUILDING  NEW  MODELS  FOR  THE  CORPORATION  OF  THE  FUTURE 
(MCGRAW-HILL,  1993) 

THE  GLOBAL  corporation  is  the  next- 
generation  successor  to  the  multinational 
corporation.  Global  corporation  executives 
do  not  begin  their  thinking  with  domestic 
conditions  [a  multinational  focus];  global 
executives  have  the  total  economy  as  their 
basis  for  business  planning." 

WILLIAM  H.  GRUBER,  CIO,  RISK  MANAGEMENT  FOUNDATION  OF 
THE  HARVARD  MEDICAL  INSTITUTIONS  INC,,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


T 


'IT  IS  NOW  POSSIBLE  and  indeed  necessary 
to  recognize  that  one's  competition  is 
global,  whether  that  means  in  some  other 
country  or  in  your  own  backyard.  Therefore, 
for  companies  to  be  able  to  compete  on  an 
international  basis,  they  themselves  need  to 
be  able  to  think  and  act  globally, 
recognizing  of  course  that  there  are  lots  of 
regional  and  subregional  differences." 

DAVID  H.  BLAKE,  DEAN  OF  THE  EDWIN  L.  COX  SCHOOL  OF 
BUSINESS  AT  SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIVERSITY,  DALLAS 
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Dallas.  “You  may  have  engineering 
and  software  development  take 
place  in  India,  your  production  in 
Latin  America,  your  headquarters 
anywhere  in  the  world,  but  your 
product  may  be  selling  anywhere,” 
he  adds. 


And,  of  course,  IT  enables  it  all. 
Whether  they’re  manufacturers,  fi¬ 
nancial  institutions,  service  compa¬ 
nies  or  retailers,  this  year’s  CIO-100 
honorees  typically  rely  on  well-inte¬ 
grated  systems  with  common  world¬ 
wide  standards  and  top-notch  tele¬ 


communications  that  enable  them  to 
do  what  they  do,  seamlessly,  any¬ 
where  in  the  world,  any  time. 

Early  in  the  century,  a  founder  of 
Shell  Oil  spent  most  of  his  time  on 
steamships,  crossing  the  oceans 
from  one  business  site  to  the  next, 


GLOBAL  UlARminG 

In  real  estate,  the  saying  goes,  only  three  things  matter:  location,  location,  location.  But  in  the  truly  global 
business,  it's  connectivity,  connectivity,  connectivity.  Location  becomes  almost  irrelevant.  With  global  compa¬ 
nies  siting  pieces  of  their  business  wherever  they  find  the  best  or  cheapest  labor  and  relying  on  IT  to  keep  ev¬ 
eryone  linked,  the  idea  of  global  "hot  spots"  seems  like  a  dated  notion.  And  yet,  for  rapidly  growing  organiza¬ 
tions,  some  regions  offer  greater  promise  for  fewer  risks  over  the  next  decade  or  two. 


LIKELY  HOT  SPOT 


LATIN  AMERICA:  The 

region  is  positioning 
for  substantial  growth, 
says  Nariman 
Behravesh,  chief  inter¬ 
national  economist 
and  research  director 
for  DRI/McGraw-Hill  in 
Lexington,  Mass.  The 
superpower,  Brazil,  en¬ 
joys  a  4  to  5  percent 
growth  rate  despite 
continuing  economic 
and  social  problems. 
Also  worth  watching: 
Mexico,  Argentina. 
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LIKELY  HOT  SPOT 


WARM  SPOTS 


COOL  SPOTS 


EASTERN  EUROPE, 
FORMER  SOVIET 
UNION:  Overall,  the 
region  continues  to 
struggle  during  its  po 
litical  and  economic 
transition.  But  some 
countries — notably 
Poland  and  Roma¬ 
nia— report  relatively 
good  growth. 


MIDDLE  EAST, 
AFRICA:  Plagued  by 
unstable  govern¬ 
ments,  fragile  eco¬ 
nomies,  high  poverty 
rates  and  isolation, 
both  regions  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  grow  very 
slowly,  Behravesh  says. 


ASIA:  Asia  will  soon 
dominate  the  world's 
economy,  predicts 
John  Naisbitt,  author 
of  Megatrends  Asia: 

The  Eight  Asian  Mega¬ 
trends  That  are  Chang¬ 
ing  the  World  (Simon  & 
Schuster,  1996).  Of 
particular  note:  China 
boasts  a  10  percent 
growth  rate,  a  strong 
middle  class  and  pow¬ 
erful  worldwide  net¬ 
works  of  executives. 
Other  promising  spots 
include  India,  Vietnam, 
Malaysia  and 
Indonesia. 


WARM  SPOTS 

WESTERN  EUROPE, 
JAPAN,  UNITED 

STATES:  All  are  ma¬ 
ture  markets  with 
sluggish  growth  and 
high  deficits.  "The 
strategy  has  to  be  that 
you're  going  to  go  in 
there  and  take  market 
share,"  Behravesh  says. 
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COMPGWARE 


Call?  1  800  365  3608. 

Or  visit,  http://www.compuware.com 

Compuware,  Abend  AID  and  EcoTOOLS  are  registered 
trademarks  of  Compuware  Corporation.  ©1996 


But  first,  a  word  from  our  sponsor. 

At  Compuware,  we  avoid  the  headline  - 
grabbing  antics,  and,  the  too-good-to- 
be-true  technologies.  No  gazillionaire 
founders  turning  up  on  Leno’s  show. 
Heck,  we  don’t  even  have  a  blimp. 

Yet. 

So,  are  we  famous?  Maybe. 

Well  known?  You  bet. 

Over  9000  customers,  planet-wide,  are 
using  REAL  WORLD  SOLUTIONS  from 
Compuware.  And,  our  customers  are 
growing.  Bigger.  Better.  More  competi¬ 
tive. 

They  know  we’re  here  to  provide  the 
broadest  possible  service  and  soft¬ 
ware  support  for  today’s  information 
technology  professionals.  Mainframe, 
mid-range,  or  client/server. 

And  we’ll  be  here  in  the  future. 


We’d  like  to  show  you  some  neat  stuff, 
like  Abend-AID,  EcoTOOLS,  and,  our  pro¬ 
fessional  services  capabilities. 


Or,  see  for  yourself.  Chances  are  we’re 
close  by.  In  your  I.S.  department. 


There's  famous... 

and  there's  useful. 

That's  where  we  come  in 


REAL 
WORLD 
SOLUTIONS 


(10-100  WORLD  LEADERS 


IllTRODUCTIOn 


says  Peter  Schwartz,  chairman  of 
the  Global  Business  Network  in 
Emeryville,  Calif.,  and  a  CIO-lOO 
judge.  “We  don’t  have  to  do  that  any¬ 
more,”  he  says.  “We  are  now  able  to 
operate  on  a  global  basis  instanta¬ 
neously.” 

In  the  future,  Kanter  and  others 


say,  success  will  come  only  to  those 
companies  that  can  tap  into  global 
networks  and  meet  global  standards. 
In  learning  how  some  of  the  leading 
global  companies  have  already  met 
that  challenge,  we  at  CIO  became 
convinced  that  the  benefits  of  global¬ 
ization  generally  outweigh  the  risks. 


Read  our  special  CIO-lOO  World 
Leaders  package,  and  let  us  know 
whether  you  agree  if,  in  Ranter’s 
words,  it’s  time  to  “open  your  minds 
and  boundaries  to  the  world.” 


Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be 
reached  at  astuart@cio.com. 


(10-100  UJORLD  LEADERS 
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Mitsubishi  International  Corp . 90, 112 
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The  SAS  Data  Warehouse: 

Building  Success  with  a  Built-in  Architecture 


A 

II  s  the  global  marketplace  grows  more 
crowded  and  more  competitive,  the  pressure 
is  on  for  business  analysts  to  arrive  at 
the  most  informed,  effective  decisions. 
Unfortunately,  these  decisions  are  often 
fed  by  a  steady  diet  of  one-shot  software 
packages...particularly  on  the  desktop. 


In  response,  IT  managers  everywhere — 
faced  with  the  impossible  task  of  support¬ 
ing  so  many  software  tools  from  so  many 
different  vendors — are  reevaluating  the 
entire  process  of  enterprise  information 
delivery.  What  they're  discovering  is  that 
technology  for  technology's  sake  does  not 
facilitate  better  decision  making. 


The  real  challenge  is  identifying,  implementing, 
and  integrating  just  the  right  mix  of  technol¬ 
ogies  to  meet  both  IT  and  business  goals. 


The  SAS  Data  Warehouse  helps  you  meet 
this  challenge  by  bringing  these  core 
technologies  together  in  a  single,  powerful, 
and  integrated  software  environment. 


The  Only  End-to-End  Solution 
fop  Rapid  Data  Warehousing 

Within  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse,  everything  is  fully  integrated.  The  tools 
used  to  build  the  warehouse  are  the  same  ones  used  to  maintain  it.. .run 
it.. .and  change  it.  What’s  more,  everything's  scalable.  You  can  jump  right 
into  enterprise-wide  information  delivery  applications,  or  start  small  and 
then  build  on  your  success. 

This  single-source  approach  encompasses  everything  from  back-end 
access  to  legacy  systems  to  front-end  decision  support  and  business 
intelligence  capabilities.  In  addition,  you  can  develop  applications 
quickly  in  response  to  changing  business  needs. 


SAS  data  structures  are  relational  by  nature  and  have  all  the  features 
necessary  for  data  warehousing  including  indexing,  compression,  and 
a  security  model.  However,  unlike  RDBMSs,  they  don't  consume  overhead 
for  database  features  that  aren't  needed  for  data  warehousing.  You  can 
reap  all  the  benefits  of  data  warehousing  without  having  to  invest  in 
new  technologies. 

Once  you  have  data  in  the  warehouse,  you  can  provide  business  users  with 
a  full  range  of  capabilities  for  exploiting  data  for  effective  decision  making. 
Everything  they  need  for  data  query  and  reporting,  executive  information 
systems,  OLAP/multi-dimensional  analysis,  data  mining,  database 
marketing,  data  visualization,  presentation  graphics,  and  much  more  is 
instantly  accessible.. .without  ever  leaving  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse. 


The  SAS  Data  Warehouse 


Operational 


RDBMS 


Legacy 


External 


Data 

Extraction 


Transformation 

Engine 


Loader 


Scheduler 


Metadata  Manager 


Quality 


Future 


Management  Organization  Exploitation 


The  first  step  is  accessing  operational  data  from  wherever  it 
resides,  and  in  whatever  format  it  embodies  The  SAS  Data 
Warehouse  taps  directly  into  a  variety  of  legacy  databases. ..more  than 
50  different  data  structures  across  15  diverse  computing  environments, 
from  xbase  files  on  the  desktop  to  DB2®  on  the  mainframe. 

A  powerful  4GL  within  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse  makes  transforming 
data  as  straightforward  as  possible.  In  fact,  we  provide  a  relational 
model  similar  to  commercial  relational  database  management  system 
(RDBMS)  suppliers. 

Once  accessed,  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse  begins  transforming  data 
into  a  consistent,  integrated  form.  This  process  involves  cleaning, 
reconciling,  de-normalizing,  and  summarizing  data  and  then  loading  the 
data  into  logical  data  views  that  can  be  surfaced  into  a  variety  of  analytical 
and  reporting  applications. 


A  Faster  Way  to  Adapt  to 
Change...and  to  Deliver 
Targeted  Business  Solutions 

The  SAS  Data  Warehouse,  by  design,  lets  IT  managers  respond  immediately 
to  the  evolving  way  business  users  need  to  extract  data.  Changes  in  your 
business  model  are  quick  to  execute.  Unlike  relational  databases,  you  don’t 
have  to  rebuild  the  model  from  scratch. 

Using  an  iterative  approach  to  applications  design  and  deployment,  you 
can  build  a  pilot  application  quickly.  Then  test  the  application,  incorporate 
any  feedback,  and  build  on  your  success  in  every  application  that  follows. 

Business  users  will  feel  positive  about  the  shorter  applications  development 
cycle.  What’s  more,  they’ll  feel  involved... as  IT  managers  and  business 
units  work  together  at  each  stage  of  development. 


A  Completely  Open  Architecture... 
to  Protect  Your  IT  Investment 

The  SAS  Data  Warehouse  supports  your  client/server  computing  strategy. 
An  exclusive  MultiVendor  Architecture™  means  data  and  applications  are 
portable  across  your  entire  hardware  spectrum — from  desktop  PCs  and 
workstations  to  midrange  computers  and  mainframes. 

In  addition,  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse  fully  supports  Open  Database 
Connectivity  (ODBC).  Your  data  warehouse  is  always  open  to  external 
applications,  whatever  they  are  and  wherever  they’re  located — including 
news  wires,  stock  market  data,  and  demographic  or  geographic  data. 

A  Fresh  Approach  to 
Data  Warehouse  Management... 
and  Reducing  Your  IT  Workload 

The  SAS  Data  Warehouse  provides  a  metadata  structure  that  can 
dramatically  decrease  your  administrative  load.  A  built-in  metabase 
defines  where  data  comes  from,  how  it  is  stored,  what  it  represents, 
and  how  it  can  be  used. 

You  can  give  business  analysts  complete  control  of  what  data  is  selected 
for  specific  decision  support  needs.. .while  avoiding  constant  interrupts  to 
your  IT  personnel. 

Free  Checklists  for  Data 
Warehousing  Success... 

Now  Appearing  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http://www.sas.com/ 

SAS  Institute’s  World  Wide  Web  site  provides  a  wealth  of  information 
about  SAS  Institute  and  our  approach  to  data  warehousing  and 
enterprise-wide  information  delivery. 


IVIerrill  Lynch  Grows  a 
Grass  Roots  Data  Warehouse 

Merrill  Lynch  is  one  of  the  premier  diversified  global  financial  services 
companies,  and  heads  the  list  of  securities  firms  in  the  U.S.,  with  assets 
of  $643  billion. 

When,  in  1992,  the  systems  area  of  Merrill  Lynch's  Quality  Assurance 
Group  began  a  project  designed  to  provide  even  better  service,  they 
had  no  idea  that  what  they  were  building  was — in  fact— a  data 
warehouse,  one  of  the  hottest  processes  of  the  decade. 

Nor  did  they  realize  that  the  new  infrastructure — built  using  SAS 
software  on  the  desktop — would  lead  to  a  three  fold  increase  in 
programmer/analyst  productivity.  This  has  allowed  the  Group  to  provide 
users  with  an  increasing  array  of  business-critical  services  without 
adding  head  count. 

But  the  biggest  surprise  was  that  what  began  as  a  grass  roots  effort 
would  evolve  into  a  valuable  source  of  information  tor  the  enterprise. 

"The  most  important  information  now  being  supplied  by  the  data  ware¬ 
house  is  which  services  have  a  direct  impact  on  customer  satisfaction/' 
says  John  Crawford,  Manager  of  the  Systems  Area  of  the  Quality 
Assurance  Group.  "We  track  service  requests  from  our  clients — 
everything  from  ordering  a  new  book  of  checks  to  making  massive 
money  transfers — and  provide  the  back-office  people  with  summary 
and  detail  data  for  analysis.  In  addition,  we  collect  invaluable  informa¬ 
tion  from  Merrill  Lynch's  quarterly  client  satisfaction  survey.  Armed 
with  this  information,  analysts  can  determine  which  service  requests 
have  the  biggest  impact  on  satisfaction  and  how  the  firm  can  better 
meet  its  clients'  needs." 

He  adds  that  "it's  the  robustness  of  SAS  software  in 
the  client/server  environment  that  makes  it  possible 
for  us  to  offer  increasing  information-based  services 
to  a  growing  number  of  users...this  kind  of  effort 
can  be  expanded  to  include  enterprise-wide 
management  systems  that  can  be  used  to  analyze 
customer  interactions,  plan  marketing  initiatives, 
analyze  risk,  provide  decision  support  to  top 
management,  and— in  general— make  Merrill 
Lynch  even  more  competitive." 


Working  in  conjunction  with  IT  and  business  managers,  we’ve 
developed  a  series  of  Checklists  for  Data  Warehousing 
Success,  which 
provide  a  fail-safe 
guide  to  the 


M 


hows  and 
whys  of  data 
warehousing. 
You’ll  find  these 
Checklists  under 
What’s  New  on 
the  SAS  Institute 
WWW  home  page, 
or  give  us  a  call. 


SAS  Institute 

Software  for  Successful  Decision  Making 


The 

SAS" 

Data  * 
Warehouse 


.  What’s 
New 

m  Corporate 
Overview 

m  Software 
Solutions 


Yours  Free...A  Guide  to 
The  SAG  Data  Warehouse 


Step  inside  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse  with  our  free  preview.  This  guide 
explores  every  facet  of  data  warehousing-from  back-end  data  access  to 
front-end  decision  support.  Topics  explored  include: 


•  Knowledge:  the  Critical  Competitive  Advantage 


•  Operational  Systems  versus  Decision  Support 


•  The  Business  Benefits  of  Data  Warehousing 


•  Re-inventing  the  Shape  and  Form  of  Your  Data 


•  Exploiting  the  Data  Warehouse 
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Also  hear  from  industry  experts,  who  comment  on  the  unique 
benefits  of  the  SAS  Data  Warehouse  for  meeting  business  and 
IT  objectives.  To  receive  your  copy... 


Give  our  World  Headquarters  a  call  at  919-677-8200 


OR 

Send  us  E-mail  at  cio@sas.sas.com 


From  SAS  Institute... 

Your  Strategic  Partner  for 
Data  Warehousing  Success 


The  world’s  leading  companies — including  97  of  the  Fortune  100 — 

Visit  US  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  have  macle  SAS  Institute  their  strategic  software  partner.. .one  dedicated 

http://www.sas.com/  to  helping  them  use  IT  to  generate  business  knowledge. 

Look  under  “What’s  New”  for  “Recent  Advertisements” 

As  part  of  this  commitment,  we  offer  a  full  range  of  consulting  services 
to  guarantee  your  SAS  Data  Warehouse  projects— whatever  their  size  or 
complexity — get  up  and  running  fast,  to  provide  immediate  productivity 
gains  and  rapid  return  on  your  investment. 
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SAS  Institute 


Phone  919-677-8200 
Fax  919-677-4444 
E-mail:  cio@sas.sas.com 
URL:  http://www.sas.com/ 


SAS  Software  is  The  1996  Product  of  the  Year 
for  Data  Warehousing 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark,  and  MultiVendor  Architecture  a  trademark,  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.,  Cary.  NC  USA. 

Other  brand  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  ot  their  respective  companies.  6572C  0296 
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SURFING  THE  BUSINESS  POTENTIAL 


Executive  conference  for  senior  information  executives 


and  webmasters  responsible  for  evaluating  and 


leveraging  the  World  Wide  Web  and  the  Internet  for 


competitive  gain  and  internal  productivity  benefits. 


http://www.cio.com  ■  1-800-355-0246 
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How  Will  The  Launch  Of 
Mid-range  Computing?  Let’s  Just 


The  Compaq  ProLiant  5000  has  arrived. 
And  it’s  going  to  change  everything  that  lies 
in  its  path.  Including  how  you  think  about 
mid-range  computing. 

The  ProLiant  5000,  with  its  Pentium4  Pro 
processor,  delivers  unprecedented  perfor¬ 
mance  for  mid-range  solutions. 

But  that’s  just  the  first 
half  of  the  story. 

In  today’s  client/server 
environment,  you  need 


System 

tpmC 

$  per  tpmC 

ProLiant  5000  6/166  M2 

5676.95 

$135 

HP  9000  Server  TS00 

5621.00 

$380* 

World  Mark  S100S 

5607.00 

S394 

SPARC  center  2000E 

5124.21 

$323 

HP  9000  Model  K420 

4939.11 

$232 

IBM  RS/6000  J30 

3631 

$289 

A  lot  of  companies  claim  to  offer  the  lowest  cost  of 
ownership.  But  we  have  the  benchmarks  to  prove  it! 


all  your  network  servers,  it  saves  you  a  lot 
more  than  just  shoe  leather. 

Maintaining  your  network  is  easier  now, 
too.  Thanks  to  some  cool  new  features  on 
Compaq  Insight  Manager,  you  can  get 
updates  and  new  software  revisions  via  the 
Internet,  your  modem  or  CD.  And  then 
transfer  them  to  the 
Integration  Server  just 
one  time.  You  can  even 
maintain  your  network 


more  than  power — you  need  control.  So  we’ve 
combined  the  Pentium  Pro  processor  with 
a  concept  we’re  calling  Integration  Manage¬ 
ment.  Giving  you  new  tools  to  manage  your 
system  throughout  its  entire  life  cycle. 

Improvements  to  SmartStart  now  let  you 
set  up  an  Integration  Server,  which  basically 
serves  as  a  holding  tank  for  all  your  software. 
It  also  simplifies  the  setup  and  maintenance 
of  your  network.  All  you  have  to  do  is  config¬ 
ure  your  Integration  Server  and  then,  using 
SmartStart,  deploy  it  across  your  entire  net¬ 
work.  It  not  only  ensures  consistency  across 


when  you’re  away  from  the  office.  All  you 
need  is  your  notebook  and  a  phone  line. 

We’ve  also  partnered  with  the  industry¬ 
leading  companies  of  system  management 
applications.  So  now  you  can  view  your  entire 
network  in  one  place.  Together,  these  and  other 
improvements  have  helped  reshape  the  land¬ 
scape  of  mid-range  computing,  by  creating 
the  most  manageable  server  in  the  industry. 
To  find  out  more  about  the  ProLiant  5000, 
visit  our  Web  site  at  www.compaq.com, 
or  call  us  at  1-800-315-7772.  It’s  not  just 
a  server.  It’s  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
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©  1996  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Compaq  registered  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office.  ProLiant,  SmartStart,  anti  Insight  Manager 
are  registered  trademarks  of  Compaq  Computer  Corporation.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks  and  the  Pentium  Processor  Logo  and 
the  Pentium  Pro  Processor  Logo  are  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their 
respective  companies.  'Published  TPC-C  results  as  of  6/96.  The  TPC-C  test  is  a  transaction -oriented  OLTP  environment.  ’Results  withdrawn  as  of  4/17/96. 

In  Canada,  we  can  be  reached  at  1-800-567*1616. 
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Global  manufacturers  must  tailor 
markets,  but  they  must  uncustor 


iroducts  to  fit  local 


Locesses  to 


function 


— 


nee  president  of  equipment  and  consumer  goods  manufacto¬ 
ry  stems  at  Procter  &  ers  have  successfully  birthed  new  wares  for 
iembers  when  his  coni-  new  markets.  But  while  the  key  to  global  mar- 
Tk  of  globalization  was  “sell-  keting  is  tailoring,  the  key  to  global  growth  is 
fg  Pampers  everywhere  in  the  world.”  standardization.  When  a  company  is  dealing 


And  wh 


eomnipr 


manufacturer  leveraged  brand 
on  to  position  its  popular 
on  nearly  every  baby’s 

Yet  while  it  assumed  that  glob¬ 
al  markets  wanted  Pampers  (ba¬ 
bies’  bottoms,  after  all,  are  pretty 
standard  worldwide),  P&C/failed 
to  consider  whether  those  mar- 
kets  could  afford  disposable  dia- 
pe^^fWn^  some  developing 


UIORLD 

LEADER* 


SPECIAL  ISSU€ 


sses  or  parts,  it  must  ////customize 
more  efficient.  Strategies  to  ac¬ 
complish  such  homogenization 
include  overhauling  supply  chain 
management,  centralizing  pro¬ 
cesses  and  information,  and  de¬ 
veloping  cross-functional — and 
cross-cultural — teams  to  pool 
ideas  across  continents. 

Solving  the  first  half  of  the 
global  equation — market-flexi¬ 
ble  product  development — is  in 
some  ways  the  easy  part.  Each 
of  the  winning  manufacturers 


c^rntriesf  venere  a  box  of  diapers  might  cost  has  managed  to  market  a  universally  recog- 
a  month^ffay,  price  was  the  issue.  nized  brand  (for  example,  Whirlpool’s  appli- 

In  response,  P&G  developed  the  Uni,  a  ances  and  PepsiCo’s  soft  drinks)  while  nur- 
Tow-cost  diaper.  It  doesn’t  have  the  extra  turing  the  development  of  custom  products, 
padding  or  elastic  trim  of  Pampers,  but  Uni  is  PepsiCo,  naturally,  markets  its  Pepsi-Cola, 
^serviceable,  costs  one-fifth  the  price  of  Pam-  Ruffles  potato  chips  and  Doritos  tortilla  chips 
pers  and,  as  a  result,  is  a  hit  in  Asia  and  Latin  brands  worldwide,  but  the  company  also  has 
America.  “It  meets  the  needs  of  those  com-  created  Pepsi  Max,  a  diet  soft  drink  sold  only 
munities,”  Caccamo  says.  outside  the  United  States. 

(The  need  to  develop  custom  products  was  “Markets  are  different;  competitors  are  dif- 
one  lesson  P&G  learned  early  en  route  to  be-  ferent,”  says  David  P.  Drew,  staff  vice  presi- 
coming  a  global  enterprise.  Many  of  the  other  dent  of  IT  at  3M.  A  leading  manufacturer  of  in- 
CIO-lOO  winners  in  the  category  of  original  dustrial  and  consumer  products  (Scotch  Tape 
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and  Post-it  Notes,  to  name  two),  3M 
has  aimed  specific  products  at  differ¬ 
ent  markets.  In  Asia  and  Eastern  Eu¬ 
rope,  where  few  households  have  au¬ 
tomatic  dishwashers,  3M  staked  out 
market  space  with  its  Scotch-Brite 
cleaning  pads. 

Other  examples  of  customized 
products  and  marketing  include  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  European  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  which  are  designed  vertically 
to  conserve  water;  P&G’s  Tide  de¬ 
tergent  and  Pantene  shampoo, 
packaged  in  small,  low-priced  packets 
in  India;  Whirlpool’s  Asian  Interna¬ 


tional  Room  Air  Conditioner  (Intrac), 
a  new,  lightweight  air  conditioner; 
and  the  Mondeo,  a  midsize  family  car 
designed  by  Ford  specifically  for  the 
European  market. 

But  in  developing  such  customized 
products,  manufacturers  are  finding 
that  the  best  way  to  produce  them  is 
to  make  internal  processes  the  same 
across  borders.  “The  critical  thing  in 
globalization  is  standards — stan¬ 
dards  in  communication  and  appli¬ 
cation  tools,”  says  Gary  Reiner, 
IS  senior  vice  president  and  CIO  of 
General  Electric.  “The  way  some¬ 


one  works  in  China  should  be  the 
same  way  someone  works  in  Cleve¬ 
land.”  To  manage  its  manufacturing 
supply  channels,  GE  recently 
launched  its  Trading  Process  Net¬ 
work  (TPN),  which  enables  suppli¬ 
ers  worldwide  to  bid  for  GE  con¬ 
tracts  via  a  secure,  Internet-based 
electronic  commerce  network.  TPN, 
which  uses  GE’s  EDI  technology, 
reaches  Asia,  Europe  and  North 
America,  and  the  company  says  it 
expects  the  network  to  process 
more  than  $1  billion  in  transactions 
this  year.  By  making  it  easier  for  the 
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Some  companies  have  globalization 
thrust  upon  them;  others  are  born  to  it. 
ABB  Asea  Brown  Boveri  Ltd.  is  an 
example  of  the  latter. 

Founded  in  1 988  through  the  merger  of 
the  electrical  engineering  activities  of 
Sweden's  Asea  AB  and  Switzerland's  BBC  Brown  Boveri  Ltd., 
ABB  has  become  one  of  the  world's  largest  companies,  oper¬ 
ating  four  business  segments  and  comprising  1,000  compa¬ 
nies  spread  over  five  continents.  Although  it  maintains  a 
home  office  in  Zurich,  Switzerland,  ABB  is  considered  a 
"stateless"  company,  with  executive  management  decentral¬ 
ized  throughout  the  company's  world  operations. 

"We  are  a  prime  example  of  what  a  global  company  is 
about,"  says  Jean  A.  Egan  of  ABB  Business  Services  at  the 
Norwalk,  Conn.-based  U.S.  branch  of  ABB.  "Most  global  com¬ 
panies  started  as  domestic  companies  and  expanded  global¬ 
ly.  We  started  as  a  global  company." 

Worldwide,  ABB  has  more  than  200,000  employees  working 
on  projects  within  the  company's  core  concentrations:  electri¬ 
cal  power  generation,  transmission  and  distribution,  industrial 
and  building  systems,  and  financial  services.  In  the  United 
States  alone,  ABB  employs  22,000  people  at  50  manufacturing 
facilities  and  more  than  300  sales  and  service  centers. 

ABB's  global  strategy  is  "to  bring  resources  from  across  the 
world  to  our  local  customers,"  says  Karen  A.  Armour,  public  in¬ 
formation  manager.  To  that  end,  the  company  creates  eco¬ 
nomies  of  scale  through  a  global  supply  system,  cross-func¬ 
tional  (and  cross-cultural)  teams  and  development  of  common 
technologies.  That  multinational  effort — or  "multidomestic" 
effort,  as  Egan  describes  it — has  allowed  ABB  to  save  money 
and  cut  cycle  times  in  its  manufacturing  businesses. 


JEAN  EAGAN:  “Most global  companies  started  as  domestic  companies 
and  expanded  globally.  We  started  as  a  global  company.  ” 


More  than  60,000  ABB  employees  use  Lotus  Notes  (in  En¬ 
glish,  the  ABB  "corporate  language")  to  access  customer  in¬ 
formation,  project  data,  employee  information  and  e-mail. 
ABB  also  relies  on  a  customized  vertical  information  system 
called  ABB  Accounting  and  Communication  System  (Abacus) 
to  report  consolidated  financial  results  to  Switzerland  and 
other  ABB  offices  across  the  proprietary  ABB  corporate  net¬ 
work.  In  addition,  the  company  is  preparing  to  implement  a 
supply  management  information  system  to  track  worldwide 
supplier  information. 

Much  of  ABB's  global  success  can  be  credited  to  Chairman 
and  CEO  Percy  Barnevik,  says  Douglas  Brockway,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  Mercer  Management  Consulting  in  Lexington,  Mass., 
and  a  CIO-1 00  judge.  "He  thinks  of  the  world  as  one  place  [as 
opposed  to  a  conglomeration  of  markets],"  Brockway  says. 

-T.  Field 
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when  your  intranet 

protected  with  Solstice  by  Sun, 


unauthorized  users 

see  your  information 
quite  differently 


for  a  free  demonstration,  turn  the  page 


What  makes  us  confident  enough 
to  demonstrate  Solstice  software  with  two  blank  pages? 

Allow  us  to  explain. 


As  you  know,  your  intranet  is  filled  with  highly  classified  information. 

Business  plans,  financial  statements  and  personnel  records. 

With  Solstice,  you’ll  have  the  protection  confidential  things  demand.  Here’s  how  it  all  works: 

ENCRYPTION 

Encryption  lets  you  decide  who  gets  to  see  what.  And  when. 

With  Solstice,  your  proprietary  information  can  be  scrambled  from  its  original  form  so  only  authorized  users  can  see  it. 

INTRUSION  PROTECTION 

Solstice  software  puts  an  electronic  guard  at  the  door  of  your  intranet. 

Users  are  inspected  before  entering  in  three  ways.  By  confirming  they  aren’t  using  a  forgery  to  gain  access. 

By  determining  what  they  should  get  access  to  once  they’re  inside.  And  by  giving  you  a  record  of  every  move  the  user  makes. 

AUTHENTICATION 

This  gives  you  assurance  that  users  are  who  they  say  they  are. 

First,  the  correct  password  must  be  entered.  Then,  a  digital  token  confirms  each  user’s  identity  for  you. 

It’s  all  part  of  how  Solstice  helps  you  manage  all  your  networked  resources. 


for  more  information  contact  1-800-SUNSOFT  or  http://www.sun.com/solstice 
And  change  the  way  certain  people  look  at  your  intranet. 


THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER" 

Develop,  deploy  and  manage  with  SunSoft  Workshop"  Solaris’ and  Solstice? 


IVED  S  JN  SUN  MICROSYSTEMS.  Th£  SUN  LOGO.  SUNSOFT.  Th£  SdNSOfT  LOGO.  SUNSOFT  WORKSHOP  SOLARIS.  SOLSTICE.  AND  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER  ARE  TRADEMARKS  OR  REG-STERED  TRADEMARKS  OF  SUN  MICROSYSTEM! 
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For  Osram  Sylvania  Inc.,  globalization  was  an  acquired  taste.  From  its  start  in 
1 901  as  a  small  lighting  manufacturer  in  Middleton,  Mass.,  the  company  grew 
into  Sylvania  Electric,  which  later  was  purchased  by  General  Telephone,  which 
in  turn  sold  the  operation  in  1993  to  Osram  GmbH,  a  global  lamp  manufactur¬ 
er  in  Germany.  Reborn  as  Osram  Sylvania,  the  Danvers,  Mass.-based  manufac¬ 
turer  has  become  a  true  global  supplier  of  lighting  products  and  service. 

"The  greatest  thing  Osram  [GmbH]  brought  is  a  willingness  to  commit  cap¬ 
ital  to  our  future,"  says  William  Schwidder,  vice  president  of  IT  at  Osram  Sylva¬ 
nia.  "They  said,  'We're  going  to  invest  in  this  business  intending  to  be  a  global 
leader,  and  we're  willing  to  invest  money  in  it.'" 

Employing  1 3,000  people  at  23  North  American  manufacturing  plants,  Os¬ 
ram  Sylvania  is  divided  into  five  business  units:  General  Lighting,  Precision 
Materials  and  Components,  Automotive  and  Miniature  Lighting,  Canadian 
Lighting  and  Electronic  Control  Systems.  The  company's  lighting  products  are 

used  in  industrial,  commercial 
and  residential  applications 
as  well  as  in  automo¬ 
tive,  computer  and 
aerospace  compa¬ 
nies  worldwide.  And 
as  part  of  Osram 
GmbH,  Osram  Sylva¬ 
nia  now  has  access  to  new 
markets  and  manufacturing 
opportunities  in  Europe. 

One  of  Osram's  first  invest¬ 
ments  was  an  overhaul  of  the 
IT  platform.  Osram  had  long 
run  its  business  processes 
with  the  SAP  R/2  software  de¬ 
veloped  by  Germany's  SAP 

WILLIAM  SCHWIDDER:  "The greatest  thing  AG,  so  when  Osram  Sylvania 

Osram  brought  is  a  willingness  to  commit  capital  was  createc|  ft  made  plans  to 
to  our  future.  ” 

- - -  move  from  GTE's  business 

systems  to  the  next-generation  SAP  R/3.  Currently,  two  business  units  use 
SAP  R/3  and  two  more  are  in  the  implementation  process.  The  move  will 
completely  reengineer  Osram  Syivania's  business  operations,  Schwidder  says, 
"and  it  will  allow  us  the  opportunity  downstream  to  interact  more  globally 
with  Osram  GmbH." 

For  Osram  Sylvania  to  maintain  global  success,  it  must  continue  to  im¬ 
prove  its  current  products,  design  new  products,  lower  production  costs  and 
manage  efficient  global  distribution,  says  Anthony  J.  Friscia,  president  of  Ad¬ 
vanced  Manufacturing  Research  Inc.  in  Boston  and  a  CIO-1 00  judge.  The 
technology  investments  that  the  company  has  made  address  those  needs 
Friscia  says.  "Without  these  investments,  the  company  couldn't  be  a  competi¬ 
tive  global  company."  -T.  Field 


world  to  do  business  with  GE,  the 
company  has  positioned  itself  to  do 
more  business  with  the  world. 

Enforcing  that  kind  of  consistency 
requires  some  delicacy.  “You  can’t  be 
the  ugly  American  coming  in  to  imple¬ 
ment  a  total  American  system,”  says 
Derek  R.  Mumford,  vice  president  of 
information  technologies  at  Eaton. 
“That  might  be  the  objective,  but  it 
just  doesn’t  work  that  way.” 

Among  the  challenges,  Mumford 
says,  are  the  varying  technical  profi¬ 
ciency  of  employees,  uneven  vendor 
support  and — especially  in  emerging 
countries — weak  telecommunica¬ 
tions  infrastructures.  “It’s  variable,” 
Mumford  says.  “If  you’re  in  Manila 
or  Shanghai,  the  phone  service  on 
one  side  of  a  street  may  be  great,  but 
on  the  other  side  of  the  street  it 
might  be  lousy.”  Eaton,  which  manu¬ 
factures  vehicle,  industrial  and 
aerospace  parts  worldwide,  must 
reconcile  the  dissimilarity  of  soft¬ 
ware  applications,  parts-numbering 
systems  and  engineering  standards 
in  various  countries.  “You’ve  got  to 
spend  a  lot  of  money  masking  these 
differences  or  setting  up  a  system  of 
standards,”  Mumford  says.  Eaton  is 
developing  those  standards  in  its  en¬ 
terprise  network,  and  IT  also  has  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  company’s  acqui¬ 
sition  strategy.  In  1994,  for  instance, 
Eaton  purchased  the  Distribution 
and  Control  Business  Unit  of  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Corp.  and  subse¬ 
quently  incorporated  its  sales  and 
marketing  system  globally. 

Automakers  such  as  Ford  and 
Toyota  Motor  Sales,  USA  also  de¬ 
ploy  information  technology  to  help 
ensure  consistency  across  the  sup¬ 
ply  chain.  “If  we’re  going  to  put  cars 
from  one  continent  into  three  other 
continents,  we  can’t  operate  with 
different  ordering  and  production 
processes,”  says  Charles  W.  Szu- 
luk,  vice  president  of  process  lead¬ 
ership  at  Ford  in  Dearborn,  Mich. 
“The  world  is  my  supply  base.  How 
can  I  expect  vendors  from  all  over 
the  world  to  interact  with  six  differ¬ 
ent  packages?” 

Toyota,  whose  U.S.  operations  are 
based  in  Torrance,  Calif.,  tries  to 
replicate  its  Japanese  production  and 
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sales  technology  standards  in  its 
global  operations.  “The  challenge  is 
to  get  the  quality  of  the  American 
suppliers  and  the  service  up  to  the 
levels  of  Japan,”  says  Douglas  R. 
Plescia,  vice  president  of  IS  at  Toyota 
Motor  Sales.  Toward  that  end,  the 
automaker  created  its  Toyota  Pro¬ 
duction  System,  which  incorporates 
just-in-time  supply  management, 
cross-functional  production  teams 
and  a  new  emphasis  on  “local  con¬ 
tent” — the  production  of  vehicles  in 
the  region  where  they  will  be  sold. 

Another  tool  global  manufacturers 
of  consumer  products  and  original 
equipment  use  to  pound  out  incon¬ 
sistencies  is  cross-functional  team¬ 
ing.  Cross-functional  teams  are  by 
now  a  staple  of  domestic  enter¬ 
prises.  On  a  global  scale,  these 
teams  also  must  be  cross  -cultural, 
as  the  CIO-lOO  winners  that  use 
multinational  teams  to  develop  prod¬ 
ucts  and  processes  have  discovered. 
“Before,  Italy  was  Italy,  Mexico  was 
Mexico,  and  the  U.S.  could  do  as  it 
darn  well  pleased,”  says  P&G’s 
Caccamo.  “Now  we’ve  created  an 
interdependent  model  where  coun¬ 
tries  depend  on  other  countries. 
We’ve  forced  communication  by  hav¬ 
ing  [multinational]  teams  working 
together.” 

A  key  lesson  for  global  enterprises, 
Caccamo  says,  is  “you  really  do  have 
to  realize  that  talented  people  live  all 
over  the  world.  If  you  think  you’re 
going  to  run  everything  from  your 
central  headquarters  in  the  U.S., 
you’re  crazy.”  P&G  has  maximized 
local  talent  and  merged  cross-cultural 
teams  by  developing  its  Centers  of 
Expertise  at  various  international 
sites.  The  company’s  sales  center,  for 
instance,  is  based  in  Italy,  but  the 
SAP  leadership  center  is  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States,  and  Asian  Manufacturing  is 
based  in  the  Philippines. 

Whirlpool  is  deploying  the  cross- 
cultural  concept  in  its  global  expan¬ 
sion,  particularly  in  Asia,  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  hottest  new  market.  Recently, 
Whirlpool  announced  plans  for  a 
global  line  of  no-frost  refrigerators, 
to  be  built  in  a  new  million-unit  fac¬ 
tory  in  India.  To  launch  the  product, 
the  company  assembled  its  top  engi¬ 


neering  and  marketing  talent  from 
North  America  and  Europe  as  well 
as  local  experts  who  know  the 
quirks  of  the  Asian  marketplace. 

IS  staff  are  a  key  component  of 
Whirlpool’s  cross-functional  teams, 
but  finding  and  retaining  those  em¬ 


ployees  in  some  markets  has  been  a 
challenge,  says  Clarence  Ogletree, 
vice  president  of  global  IS  operations. 
“We  are  concerned  about  the  transfer 
of  skills,  retraining  of  the  staff  and  the 
state  of  readiness  to  lead  in  the  global 
expansion  and  process  integration  ac¬ 
tivities,”  he  says.  “We  are  consider¬ 
ing  placing  the  IS  leadership  for  some 
functions  in  different  regions  of  the 
world  [so  that  they  can]  gain  perspec¬ 
tive  and  experience.” 

PepsiCo  also  has  found  a  dearth  of 
IT  support  in  some  of  its  global  mar¬ 
kets  and  has  dealt  with  the  problem 
by  staffing  cross-cultural  IT  help 
desks  at  three  locations  worldwide. 

The  company  has  centralized  criti¬ 
cal  data  from  each  of  its  28,000  KFC, 
Pizza  Hut  and  Taco  Bell  outlets 
worldwide.  Combining  the  three  op¬ 
erations  into  PepsiCo  Restaurants  In¬ 
ternational  has  allowed  executives  at 
all  three  chains  to  share  information 
using  two  online  analytical  process¬ 
ing  tools,  Sinper  Corp.’s  TM/1  and 
Hyperion  Software  Corp.’s  Hyperion. 

Sharing  information  and  ideas  in¬ 
ternationally  requires  an  investment 
in  global  networks.  Since  1987,  Ford 
has  used  EDI  technology  to  link  its 
global  manufacturing  and  engineer¬ 
ing  groups  to  its  Worldwide  Engi¬ 
neering  Release  System.  In  1994, 
the  company  launched  “Ford  2000,” 
a  merging  of  North  American  and 


European  operations  into  the  single 
Ford  Automotive  Operations.  Through 
computer-aided  design,  value  analy¬ 
sis  and  communication  via  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  network,  Ford  has  cut  de¬ 
velopment  time  for  new  vehicles 
from  48  to  24  months  and  reduced 


variations  in  basic  vehicle  platforms 
by  30  percent. 

AlliedSignal  has  been  committed 
to  global  communications  since 
1991.  “We  already  have  a  telecom¬ 
munications  network  worldwide,” 
says  Larry  Kittelberger,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO.  “What  we’re  doing  is 
strengthening  that  network  to  drive 
us  into  the  next  century.”  The  com¬ 
munications  nucleus  is  an  enter¬ 
prisewide  network  that  supports  Mi¬ 
crosoft  Corp.’s  Microsoft  Mail  and  a 
shared  services  organization  that 
consolidates  global  finance  and  hu¬ 
man  resources  systems.  An  elec¬ 
tronic  storefront  developed  by  the 
Aerospace  division  uses  client/serv¬ 
er  software  to  access  a  database  that 
enables  employee  users  to  track  in¬ 
ventory  throughout  the  world.  Glob- 
alLink  is  AlliedSignal’s  program  to 
improve  IT  deployment  worldwide 
in  three  target  areas:  infrastructure, 
desktop  standards  and  the  enter¬ 
prisewide  network.  The  aim  is  not 
just  to  improve  AlliedSignal’s  opera¬ 
tions  but  also  to  enable  the  company 
to  bring  new  technologies  to  the 
world  market  faster  and  cheaper. 
“We’re  planning  to  leap  into  the  fu¬ 
ture,  not  walk  into  it,”  Kittelberger 
says.  ESI 


Staff  Writer  Tom  Field  can  be  reached 
at  tfield@cio.com. 


,<lJou  really  do  have  to  realize  that  talented  people 
live  all  over  the  world.  If  you  think  you're  ?oin?  to 
run  everythin?  from  your  central  headquarter)  in 
the  U.J.,  you're  crazy."  franc  cnccomo 
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SCOn  PRESTON 


SECURITY 

PASS 


AMI  Limited 

EXPIRY  DATE  03/31/97 


He’s  29. 

Has  5  degrees. 


lives  on  caffeine  and 
jelly  rolls. 


Works  for  your 
competitor. 


And  right  now  he’s 
downloading  your  inventory 
projections. 


You  don’t  know  him.  But  he  might 
know  you.  The  fact  is,  hackers  are  virtually 
everywhere.  And  if  your  network  isn’t 
protected  by  a  BorderWare  firewall,  it’s 
not  as  secure  as  it  should  be. 

BorderWare  is  the  first  firewall  designed 
to  be  as  smart  about  time  and  money 
as  it  is  about  security.  It’s  the  only  firewall 
that’s  up  and  running  in  hours,  not  days. 

It  offers  total  transparency  to  all 
authorized  users,  so  existing  software 
and  procedures  don’t  need  to  be 
modified,  and  no  one  needs  retraining. 

It  runs  its  own  diagnostics. 

What’s  more,  it  doesn’t  require  expensive 
workstations.  In  fact,  BorderWare  operates 
on  an  Intel®  processor. 

As  well,  it  has  everything  you  need  to 
link  to  the  Internet:  Mail,  News,  WWW, 
FTP  and  DNS.  And  it  combines  packet 
filtering  with  both  application-level  and 
circuit-level  gateways. 

BorderWare  also  enables  you  to 
define  proxies  for  secure  and  specialized 
applications  through  the  firewall.  It 
responds  to  attacks  and  initiates  alarms. 
And  is  configured  to  grow  as  you  and 
your  enterprise  do. 

It’s  an  impressive  list  of  features.  But 
it  has  to  be.  Because  the  whole  world, 
unfortunately,  is  watching. 

http:  //www.  borderware.  com 


BORDERWARE 

Nobody  Comes  Close 


All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

Call  us  at  L800-334-8195  or  +1  (416)  368-7157.  Fax  +1  (416)  368-7789.  20  Toronto  Street,  Suite  400,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada  M5C  2B8. 
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TECMIOLOGWELECTROIIIC*  fllAnUFflCTURER* 


D1CRT  MOIIR  DARK  CARD  into  an  ATM 
in  Santiago,  St.  Petersburg  or  Singa- 
and  chances  are  good  that 
you’ll  be  relying  on  software  from 
Applied  Communications  (ACI)  to 
fill  your  Wallet  with  pe¬ 
sos,  rubies  or  Singapore 
dollars.  Odds  are,  too,  that 
the  procedure  required  to 
fatten  said  wallet  is  pretty 
much  the  same  in  all  three 
cities.  Like  most  global 
leaders  in  the  high-tech 
and  electronics  industries, 

ACI  manufactures  products 
that  are  more  alike  around 
the  world  than  they  are  dif- 


WORLD 

LEADERS 


JPGCIAL  ISSU€ 


sal  language  of  ones  and  zeroes. 

“Global  electronics  and  software 
companies  find  it  easier  to  standardize 
and  customize  because  so  much  of  the 
customization  comes  in  the  program¬ 
ming,”  says  00-100  judge 
George  S.  Yip,  adjunct  pro¬ 
fessor  at  UCLA’s  Ander¬ 
son  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment.  “This  is  something 
you  can  add  in  at  the  last 
minute.  You  can  have  a 
pretty  standard  product 
and  plug  in  whatever  mod¬ 
ule  adapts  to  local  specifi¬ 
cations.”  Customizing  glob¬ 
al  products  for  individual 


ferent.  Although  global  consumer  goods  markets  is  often  as  simple  as  meeting 
companies  often  must  tinker  with  their  local  safety,  power  and  language  re¬ 
secret  formulas  to  conform  to  local  quirements — or  in  the  case  of  the  Sin- 
tastes  and  cultures,  high-tech  and  elec-  gapore  version  of  ACI’s  ATM  software, 
tronics  manufacturers  have  the  luxury  providing  options  for  three  or  four  lan- 
of  selling  products  based  on  the  univer-  guages.  For  ACI,  only  30  percent  of  the 


world  technology  markets  takes  more 
producing  easily  adaptable  products 
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LBMS  Prdcess  Engineer®  -  Best  Practices  for  the  Enterprise 


Sustainable  Process  Improvement.  That’s  what  its  all  about  according  to  industry  experts  such  as  Capers  Jones,  the 
Gartner  Group,  the  Meta  Group  and  the  SEI —  the  people  who  make  their  living  figuring  out  how  to  make  better,  faster,  cheaper 
a  reality.  And  these  experts  point  to  Process  Management,  enabling  you  to  achieve:  350%  increase  in  developer 
productivity;  70%  improvement  in  project  schedules;  90%  reduction  in  defects;  and  500%  return  on  investment. 


With  over  1 ,000  implementations  worldwide,  Process  Engineer  is  the  leading  Process  Management  tool  for  defining, 
deploying,  executing  and  improving  development  best  practices.  The  LBMS  Process  Library™  combines  our 
knowledge  base  of  best  practices  with  that  of  industry  experts  through  our  ProcessWare  Partners  Program.  We 
address  significant  development  issues  such  as:  Enterprise  Client/Server  Applications,  Data  Warehousing, 
Business  Process  Re-engineering,  Package  Implementation,  and  Object  Oriented  Development.  Process 
Engineer  enables  the  process  library  to  be  customized  to  reflect  organizational  best  practices.  Its  integrated  suite  of  tools 
provides  authoring,  process-driven  planning,  task  and  deliverable  management,  and  process  improvement 
capabilities  to  all  team  members. 


dXi 


To  find  out  how  Process  Engineer  and  the  complete  suite  of  products  can  revolutionize  the  effectiveness  of 

your  applications  development  projects,  call  us  at  800-345-LBMS-  outside  the  US  at  713-625-9300,  or  visit  our  Web 
site  at  www.lbms.com  and  sign  up  for  the  LBMS  ADM  Advisor  Program.  Start  by  receiving  a  a  LBMS 

free  Process  Management:  Seminar  On  CD  '  or  register  for  a  Process  Engineer  seminar  near  you. 


http://www.lbms.com 


©  1996  LBMS.  Inc.  Process  Engineer  is  a  trademark  of  LBMS,  Inc.  All  other  trademarks  acknowledged. 


PROCESS 

Management 


Break  Through  the 
Development  Productivity 
Barrier  with  Best  Practices 


fSLBMS 


Base  of  Process  Management  Products 


Process  Management  and  Best  Practices 


Pi  •ocess  Management  is  the  method  used  to  acquire,  deploy,  execute  and  improve  proven  applications 
development  processes  or  “best  practices.” 

Sounds  like  a  great  idea,  but  what  does  it  yield?  How  about  these  statistics: 


^  350%  improvement  in  developer  productivity* 
^  70%  improvement  in  project  schedules* 

^  90%  reduction  in  defects* 

v'  $5  return  for  every  dollar  invested** 


Finally!  Some  good  news.  For  years  we’ve  been  told  that  applications  development  is  too  slow,  pro¬ 
duces  poor  quality  products  and  costs  far  too  much.  Now  we’re  hearing  from  industry  experts  that  appli¬ 
cations  developers  can  significantly  improve  and  sustain  new  levels  of  performance. 

Process  management  is  the  nexus  of  successful  development  and  the  key  to  the  constant  improvement 
of  both  development  productivity  and  product  quality. 

So,  what  is  Process  Management  and  how  does  it  produce  significant,  real  world  improvements 
in  applications  development? 

Before  we  describe  Process  Management  and  the  benefits  of  implementing  it  in  an  applications 
development  environment,  we  need  to  address  the  issues  and  concerns  that  the  software  industry  faces 
every  day.  There  are  some  very  serious  problems  that  need  to  be  fixed.  What  are  the  main  issues?  What 
are  the  solutions?  And  where  does  Process  Management  fit  in? 


*  Jones,  Capers.  Patterns  of  Software  Systems  Failure  and  Success.  International  Thompson  Press,  1996. 
**  Stikeleather,  Jim.  “Insane  Expectations”.  Computerworld  Client! Server  Journal.  November,  1995. 
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It  seems  we  are  bombarded  almost  everyday  with 
statistics  that  describe  the  poor  state  of  software  devel¬ 
opment  in  the  industry.  Organizations  spend  too  much 
money  and  time  on  projects  that  never  meet  customer 
expectations.  In  order  to  change  this,  we  need  to 
address  the  main  problem  areas. 

Q  UALITY 

No  one  sets  out  to  develop  poor  quality  applica¬ 
tions,  but  what  AD  organizations  deliver  isn’t  stacking 
up  to  what  the  end  users  need  and  demand.  We  under¬ 
stand  the  need  to  develop  high-quality  applications,  but 
we  don’t  understand  the  process  of  achieving  develop¬ 
ment  success.  The  best  developers,  the  “heroes”  in 
your  group,  will  provide  the  best  results.  However,  the 
entire  organization  has  difficulty  producing  heroic 
results  consistently.  We  need  to  ramp  up  each  individ¬ 
ual’s  development  expertise.  This  is  as  simple  as  cap¬ 
turing  and  sharing  the  best  AD  processes  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Productivity 

There  are  two  main  issues  associated  with  low  pro¬ 
ductivity:  the  time  it  takes  to  develop  applications  and 
the  application  backlog.  Applications  development  is 
complicated  and  it  takes  time  to  deliver  product,  but  it’s 
taking  us  far  longer  than  expected.  It  is  absolutely  vital 
that  we  eliminate  these  lengthy  delays. 


The  application  backlog  consists  of  software  prod¬ 
ucts  we  want  and  need,  but  that  are  not  in  development. 
We  are  losing  out  on  the  benefit  of  the  systems  and 
products  required  by  the  business.  We  have  to  wait 
until  tomorrow  for  today’s  required  business  systems. 

Cost 

As  an  industry,  we  are  spending  far  too  much 
money  and  not  getting  an  effective  return  on  our  invest¬ 
ment.  Statistics  from  the  Standish  Group  illustrate  the 
current  state  of  the  software  development  industry: 

•  $250  billion  spent  annually  on  AD  projects 

•  31%  of  projects  are  cancelled  before  completion 

-  $81  billion  spent 

•  53%  of  projects  overrun  cost  estimates  by  189% 

-  $59  billion  spent 

A  Solution? 

Other  industries  outside  of  applications  develop¬ 
ment  have  encountered  the  same  general  problems  with 
quality,  productivity  and  cost  in  the  past.  Industries 
such  as  manufacturing  and  construction  have  specific 
processes  and  standards  in  place  for  building  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  have  adopted  and  incorporated  a  process- 
driven  approach  with  great  success. 

It  is  time  that  IS  adopt  this  philosophy  and  recog¬ 
nize  the  benefits  in  quality,  productivity  and  cost  that 
Process  Management  can  yield  for  an  organization. 


Getting  from  Here  to  there  -  Measuring  and  Achieving  Success 

There  are  many  different  evolutionary  approaches  to  AD  process  improvement;  a  popular  one  is  supplied  by  the 
Software  Engineering  Institute  (SEI).  Their  Capability  Maturity  Model  (CMM)  is  based  on  the  theory  that  in  order  to  build 
good  quality  software  in  a  timely  and  cost-effective  manner,  the  entire  software  development  task  should  be  treated  as  a 
process  that  can  be  controlled,  measured  and  improved.  The  evolutionary  approach  allows  any  organization  to  access  and 
improve  its  ability  to  produce  software,  regardless  of  what  level  it  starts  from. 

An  organization’s  maturity  is  rated  using  five  levels.  Here  are  the  definitions,  including  our  inteipretations: 

Level  1:  Initial  -  few  processes  are  defined;  success  depends  on  individual  effort  -  “I’ll  just  do  it  any  way  I  want 
to,”  (76%  of  IS) 

Level  2:  Repeatable  -  basic  project  management  processes  in  place-  “I’ll  manage  and  control  what  I  do,  but  am  I 
doing  the  right  thing?,”  (15%) 

Level  3:  Defined  -  all  projects  make  use  of  an  organized,  documented  and  standardized  set  of  activities  -  “I’ll  use 
the  organization’s  best  practices  but  I  can’t  tell  you  how  well  they  work,”  (15%) 

Level  4:  Managed  -  detailed  metrics  are  collected  for  both  process  and  quality;  quantitative  management  of 
processes  -  “I’ll  use  the  organization’s  best  practices  and  measure  how  well  it  goes,”  (<1%) 

Level  5:  Optimizing  -  continuous  process  improvement  is  achieved  through  metrics  feedback  -  “I’ll  use  the 
organization’s  best  practices,  measure  success  and  do  it  better  every  time.”  (<1%)* 
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What  is  Process  Management? 


Best  Practices 

A  vital  part  of  understanding  what  Process 
Management  is  and  what  benefits  it  produces  is  know¬ 
ing  what  “best  practices”  are  and  how  they  fit  into  the 
Process  Management  environment. 

Organizations  spend  a  lot  of  time  and  money  on 
education.  Employees  gain  a  specific  set  of  knowledge 
and  skills,  but  that  expertise  is  only  within  one  mind, 
not  a  company-wide  asset.  Once  employees  are  trained, 
eventually  they  may  leave  the  company,  taking  their 
knowledge  and  the  company’s  investment  with  them. 
People  are  getting  smarter,  companies  aren’t.  Best 
practices  require  turning  industry  and  organization 
expertise  in  applications  development  into  process 
assets  that  can  be  used  continually  within  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

We  define  development  processes  as  the  methods 
and  tools  used  to  produce  software.  More  specifically, 
processes  are  defined  as: 

•  The  roles  and  responsibilities  of  all  participants 
in  the  work, 

•  Measurements  used  for  planning,  estimating, 
tracking  and  improving  the  process, 

•  The  activities  to  be  performed, 

•  The  deliverables  to  be  produced, 

•  The  process  workflow, 

•  The  techniques  used  to  produce  the  work, 

•  The  tools  used  to  do  the  work. 

There  are  two  sources  of  processes  and  best  prac¬ 
tices.  Industry  best  practices  are  the  processes  that  are 
a  proven  success  within  the  applications  development 
discipline.  They  represent  the  brains  or  expertise  of  the 
industry  and  its  gurus.  Organization  best  practices  fit 
the  needs  of  a  given  group.  An  organization  can  devel¬ 
op  its  own  best  practices,  which  can  entail  starting  from 
scratch  or  taking  industry  best  practices  and  tailoring 
them.  Third-party  vendors  of  many  different  types  also 
develop  and  sell  successful  best  practices  that  cover 
specific  topic  areas. 

Process  Management  Defined 

Process  Management  is  the  method  used  to  capture, 
define,  distribute,  execute  and  improve  best  practices. 
Process  Management  makes  the  ideals  of  improving 
quality,  increasing  productivity  and  reducing  cost  in  the 
IS  industry  a  reality. 


Organizations  and  their  individual  members  spend 
less  time  discovering  what  doesn't  work  by  having  a 
framework  of  what  does.  Industry  expertise  doesn’t 
leave  the  organization  if  a  Process  Management  envi¬ 
ronment  is  in  place  because  the  best  way  to  develop¬ 
ment  software  applications  is  captured  as  an  organiza¬ 
tion  asset. 

Process  Management  doesn’t  start  and  end  with 
best  practices.  Project  managers  can  schedule  and  dis¬ 
tribute  work  to  team  members  who  produce  deliverables 
and  report  status.  Process  Management  provides  a  way 
for  an  organization  to  successfully  manage  not  only 
industry-proven  best  practices  but  also  the  assets  and 
skills  each  individual  brings  to  a  development  project. 

Process  Management  is  the  practice  of: 

•  Establishing  or  acquiring  a  library  of  best 
practices, 

•  Capturing  an  organization’s  best  practices, 

•  Project  managers  using  best  practices  to  define 
projects, 

•  Team  members  executing  best  practices  on 
projects, 

•  Improving  best  practices  based  on  the  measured 
experience  of  their  application  and  making  those 
improved  processes  readily  available, 

•  Supporting  those  processes  using  workflow 
technology. 

Improving  the  Process 

One  of  the  most  exciting  aspects  of  Process 
Management  is  the  continuous  improvement  of  the 
development  process.  Having  a  “library”  of  industry 
expertise  is  a  valuable  asset,  but  the  usability  of  that 
asset  is  lessened  if  it  remains  static.  Flexibility  is  cru¬ 
cial  to  an  organization  customizing  processes  to  its 
unique  development  needs.  In  addition,  this  expertise 
can  be  further  improved  by  a  company’s  own  develop¬ 
ers,  customizing  industry-proven  processes  using  the 
measured  experience  gained  on  each  project. 

Inflexibility  in  software  development  processes 
results  in  a  widening  gap  between  industry  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  organization  standards,  until  that  gap  greatly 
hinders  productivity. 
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Process  Management  in  Action 


Project  Managers 

Deploy  the  Process 


Select  Best  Process 


Distribute  Work 
Track  Metrics 
Improve 


Best 

Practices 


•  Customize 

•  Estimate 

•  Schedule 


Process 

Improvements 


Process  Metrics 
&  Deliverables 


Project 

Work 


Team  Members 


Execute  the  Process 


•  Do  the  Work 

•  Produce  the  Deliverables 


•  Capture  Metrics 


Methodology  vs.  Process  Management 

During  the  late  80’s  and  early  90’s,  many  organizations  looked  to  implementing  methodologies  as  a  means  to 
improving  the  software  development  process.  Unfortunately,  in  most  cases,  there  were  little  or  no  improvements. 
This  failure  was  due  to  a  number  of  constraints  inherent  in  methodologies  at  that  time.  Process  Management  pro¬ 
vides  distinct  improvements  over  traditional  methodologies: 


Methodology 

Delivery  Delivered  in  books.  Faced  with  the  enormity  of  these 

tomes,  developers  dismissed  them  as  enforcing  “bureau- 
JVledia  cratic  busywork”  that  interfered  with  creating  actual 

products.  Difficult  and  slow  to  author,  customize, 
deploy  and  improve. 

Process  Management 

Delivers  processes  in  an  automated  environment  with  a 
shared  library  of  processes  that  allows  quick,  easy  defini¬ 
tion,  deployment,  execution  and  improvement.  Best  prac¬ 
tices  from  the  industry  and  the  organization  can  be  captured, 
combined  and  shared  quickly  across  development  teams. 

Abstraction  Written  at  a  high  *eve^  °f  abstraction  —  difficult  for 
managers  and  developers  to  understand  how  it  should 
be  applied  to  their  daily  work.  Processes  were  not  spe¬ 
cific  enough  to  the  management  and  technical  issues 
facing  developers.  Good  words  of  wisdom,  but  of  little 
practical  value. 

Provides  standard  processes  that  are  practical,  detailed 
and  specific  to  the  technical  and  management  issues  that 
developers  face.  Processes  can  be  easily  improved  by  the 
people  using  them  to  develop  software. 

Automation  Pass've-  Developers  could  read  them  off-line  but  could 
not  actually  execute  the  processes  on  their  own  worksta¬ 
tions.  Viewed  as  providing  little  practical  value  and  a 
source  of  extra  work  for  the  developer,  it  was  easier  to 
avoid  than  use.  Perceived  as  the  “path  of  most  resis¬ 
tance.” 

Provides  processes  that  are  active  and  can  be  executed 
from  the  desktop.  Developers  read  and  understand  what 
they  have  to  do,  then  execute  by  clicking  on  the  activity. 

This  invokes  the  tools  and  the  template  for  the  deliverable 
to  be  produced,  becoming  the  "path  of  least  resistance.” 

Ownership  Devel°Pers  felt  that  methodologies  were  imposed  on 

^  them  as  a  bureaucratic  overhead  and  that  they  had  little 
or  no  say  in  the  actual  content. 

Developers  provide  project  feedback  and  recommend 
process  improvements.  In  short,  the  practitioners  own  the 
process. 

Prartimlitv  M°st  methodologies  were,  rightly  or  wrongly,  viewed  by 
^  developers  as  an  academic  treatise  on  the  development 
process  with  little  or  no  connection  to  the  realities  of 
day-to-day  work. 

Provides  detailed,  up-to-date,  customized  processes.  In 
addition,  a  developer  reviews  the  work  s/he  needs  to  do, 
executes  it  and  reports  on  it  on  the  desktop. 

Flexibility  M°st  methodologies  provided  a  “one  size  fits  all” 
approach  for  systems  development. 

in  Scale 

Process  Management  provides  processes  for  all  types  and 
sizes  of  applications  development  projects. 
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The  Process  Management  Cycle - 


Library  of  Best  Practices 

The  collection  of  best  practices  is  a  starting 
and  ending  point  in  Process  Management. 
Processes  and  their  smaller  components,  process 
kernels,  can  be  pulled  from  the  process  library  for 
use  on  projects.  These  processes  and  kernels  can 
be  modified  by  an  organization  to  fulfill  specific 
development  requirements  for  the  enterprise 
and/or  an  individual  project.  Improvements  made 
to  processes  can  be  easily  incorporated  back  into 
the  library.  Lessons  learned  from  previous  pro¬ 
jects  will  impact  current  and  future  projects,  so 
expertise  is  reflected  across  the  enterprise,  not  just 
at  an  individual  level. 

Define  the  Process 

Based  on  an  organization’s  own  or  a 
proven  industry  standard  for  completing  a 
project,  project  managers  can  assess  project 
objectives  and  define  the  process  for  devel¬ 
opment  success.  In  this  stage,  managers  are 
encouraged  to  buy,  borrow  or  build  the 
processes  that  result  in  a  development  project 
that  meets  or  exceeds  expectations. 


Plan  the  Project 

Project  managers  use  processes  to 
define  project  plans  and  they  deploy 
the  processes  to  anyone  involved  in  the 
development  project.  Roles  and  responsi¬ 
bilities  at  the  individual  level  can  be 
defined,  matched  with  the  skill  sets  of  the 
development  team  to  ensure  optimum 
work  assignment. 


This  part  of  the  cycle  is  where  the  work  is  per¬ 
formed,  using  best  practices  to  drive  the  development 
process.  From  here,  individual  team  members  can  execute 
project  topics  and  report  progress  back  to  the  project  man¬ 
agers,  openly  and  effectively  communicating  project  infor¬ 
mation.  This  enhanced  communication  allows  for  greater 
cooperation  and  coordination  of  all  of  an  organization’s 
on-going  project  work.  Within  the  process,  team  members 
have: 


•  Access  to  tools, 

•  Access  to  techniques, 

•  Best  practices  at  their  fingertips. 
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Improve  the  Process 

The  metrics  feedback  and  the  improvements 
made  by  individuals  all  serve  to  consistently  improve 
the  best  practices  contained  within  the  library. 
Changes  made  will  be  reflected  whenever  a  process 
is  reused,  capturing  past  success  as  an  entity  that  can 
impact  future  projects  instead  of  dissipating  once  one 
development  project  is  completed. 


Control  the  Project 


Project  managers,  with  a  Process  Management 
tool,  can  keep  track  of  a  project’s  status  and  assess 
the  progress  of  each  team  member  by  receiving 
and  measuring  feedback.  The  metrics  collected 
provide  information  for: 

•  Estimating  effort, 

•  Evaluating  risk, 

•  Progress  tracking, 

•  Defect  tracking, 

•  Process  and  product  improvement. 


New  Technologies  -  New  Challenges 

Recent  changes  in  the  technology  used  to  deliver  information  systems 
(i.e.  client/server,  00,  Internet)  and  increasing  pressure  from  the  business 
to  do  it  better,  faster  and  much  cheaper  have  served  to  increase  the  need 
for  effective,  repeatable  development  processes.  Organizations  no  longer 
have  the  luxury  of  having  years  for  resources  to  learn  a  stable  and  static 
development  environment.  Nor  can  organizations  rely  on  the  experience 
of  a  few  10-year  veterans  familiar  with  the  technology  to  pull  the  whole 
project  through.  New  technology  requires  new  techniques  and  these  must 
be  learned,  applied  and  improved  quickly. 
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Process  Management  Tools 


Prdcess  Management  Tools 

Process  Management  is  a  way  for  taking  applica¬ 
tions  development  from  its  current  state  to  a  new  level, 
achieving  higher  quality  while  staying  within  budget 
and  time  requirements.  Putting  Process  Management 
into  practice  calls  for  a  way  to  automate  best  practices 
and  drive  the  applications  development  process  from 
beginning  to  end,  learning  ways  to  improve  practices 
and  productivity,  so  each  new  project  is  impacted  by  the 
success  of  the  previous  one. 

An  automated  Process  Management  environment 
consists  of  two  major  components:  software  tools 
enabling  the  implementation  of  best  practices,  and  the 
“process  library,”  or  repository  of  best  practices. 

The  Software  Tools 

Process  Management  software  should  provide  sev¬ 
eral  key  functions  in  order  to  give  an  organization  the 
full  range  of  advantages  that  Process  Management  and 
best  practices  offer.  The  tool  will  connect  all  develop¬ 
ment  team  members,  including  process  managers,  pro¬ 
ject  managers  and  developers,  to  one  another  while  dri¬ 
ving  the  development  process  around  the  use  of  best 
practices. 

Process  Management  software  provides: 

•  A  library  of  processes,  typically  stored  on  a 
server  that  is  easily  accessible, 

•  The  ability  for  process  owners  and  managers  to 
define  and  improve  the  contents  of  the  library, 

•  The  ability  for  the  process  owners  to  define 
metrics  models  for  measuring  the  processes, 

•  The  ability  for  project  managers  to  take 
processes,  tune  them  to  meet  project-specific 
needs  and  estimate,  schedule,  allocate  work  and 
track  work, 

•  Functionality  that  enables  individual  team 
members  to  see  their  parts  of  the  process  and  use 
them  to  manage  and  execute  their  work. 

The  Library 

The  process  library  is  a  repository  used  to  store  best 
practices.  It  contains  activities,  metrics,  roles  and 
responsibilities,  tools,  techniques,  workflow  models, 
deliverables,  etc.  and  makes  them  available  to  everyone 
within  the  organization.  Industry  expertise,  crystallized 
into  best  practices,  can  be  utilized  by  each  individual. 


The  Pieces  of  the  Prdcess  - 
Kernels 

In  the  past,  a  “monolithic”  methodology  approach 
was  used  in  the  software  development  process.  The 
problems  with  methodologies  included  their  size,  devel¬ 
opment  time  and  how  difficult  they  were  to  customize 
and  adapt  to  different  environments. 

Process  Management  addresses  these  problems  by 
encouraging  organic,  bottom-up  improvements. 

Process  Management  promotes  process  reuse  through 
the  definition  of  small  process  building  blocks  called 
kernels. 

The  process  kernel  approach  has  several  advan¬ 
tages: 

•  Kernels  can  be  created  and  modified  within  the 
organization, 

•  Kernels  can  be  reused  in  multiple  project 
templates, 

•  Kernels  are  small  process  pieces  and  can  be 
developed  quickly, 

•  Technology-specific  kernels  can  be  developed 
and  inserted  into  existing  project  templates, 

•  A  library  of  kernels  can  be  used  with  a  template 
framework  to  create  customized  templates  for  an 
organization  or  a  single  project, 

•  Kernels  enable  an  organization  to  quickly 
capture  their  best  practices  and  incorporate  them 
into  existing  templates. 

Buy,  Build,  Bdrrdw 

With  the  advent  of  Process  Management,  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  processes  is  no  longer  restricted  to  industry 
gurus  and  methodology  vendors.  We  see  processes 
being  supplied  from  a  number  of  different  sources, 
including: 

•  Process  Management  vendors  -  who  supply  base 
content  for  their  “process  libraries”  based  upon 
industry  best  practices, 

•  Technology  vendors  -  who  provide  processes 
describing  how  to  develop  information  systems 
using  specific  technology,  delivered  in  an 
automated  Process  Management  environment, 

•  Service  providers  and  industry  experts  -  third- 
party  sources  that  have  developed  their  own  best 
practices  for  a  particular  subject  matter  area. 
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Roles  and  Responsibilities  in  a  Process  Management  Environment 


Process  Manager  -  The  process  manager  often  doesn’t  exist  as  an  individual,  but  the  role  may  be  shared  among 
individuals  or  added  to  existing  roles.  The  process  manager: 

•  Defines  and  manages  library  content, 

•  Facilitates  and  implements  improvements  to  meet  practitioner  needs. 

Project  Manager  -  The  project  manager  creates  and  distributes  the  project  plan  by  selecting  the  processes  and: 

•  Tailoring  processes  to  develop  the  plan, 

•  Estimating  and  scheduling, 

•  Distributing  and  communicating  work  to  team  members, 

•  Tracking  progress,  deliverables  and  metrics. 

Team  Member  -  Individual  team  members  or  developers  execute  the  process  by: 

•  Doing  the  work, 

•  Producing  the  deliverables, 

•  Capturing  progress  and  metrics, 

•  Communicating  progress  back  to  project  managers. 


The  Shape  of  Process  Management 


IBM $  Process  Management  While  Paper 
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5  Tips  for  Capturing  Best  Practices 


1  .  Everything  is  a  Prdcess  — 
Improve  It! 

Understand  that  everything  an  organization  does 
contains  a  process  that  can  be  captured,  shared  and 
improved.  Doing  this  will  dramatically  enhance  the 
delivery  capability  of  an  organization.  Simply  by  cap¬ 
turing  the  best  practices  of  your  best  people  and  distrib¬ 
uting  them  throughout  the  organization  you  will  raise 
overall  competency.  Not  everyone  in  an  organization  is 
a  “hero”  —  one  of  the  stellar  few  who  consistently 
“gets  it  right.”  However  more  people  can  get  heroic 
results  if  you  capture  the  best  practices  of  the  few 
heroes  you  have  and  let  everybody  apply  them.  Also 
realize  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  an  organization: 

•  Capture,  define  and  build  processes  in  areas 
where  an  organization  has  core  competency, 

•  Buy  processes  where  core  competency  does  not 
yet  exist. 

Effective  use  of  resources  better  enhances  develop¬ 
ment  processes  and  in  turn,  the  end  results  of  each  pro¬ 
ject. 

2.  Improve  the  Process 

Bottom-Up  —  Listen  to  Your 
Practitioners 

Process  changes  that  are  pushed  down  from  the  top 
of  the  organization  without  regard  for  the  work  prac¬ 
tices  and  skills  of  the  practitioners  rarely  “stick”  in 
practice.  This  has  been  proven  true  by  the  number  of 
paper-based  methodology  implementations  that  failed  to 
take  hold  and  provide  practical  value  during  the  80's 
and  early  ‘90’s.  Most  practitioners  “talked  the  talk”  to 
indicate  to  management  that  they  were  using  the  new 
processes  but  few  really  “walked  the  walk.”  The  people 
best  positioned  to  define  and  improve  an  organization’s 
processes  are  the  practitioners  of  those  processes. 
Enabling  them  to  do  this  also  guarantees  buy-in  and 
usage  for  the  new  practices. 


3.  Enable  the  Path  df  Least 
Resistance 

A  basic  behavioral  trait  in  most  humans  is  that  they 
will  consistently  follow  the  path  of  least  resistance.  In 
other  words,  if  it  is  easier  to  use  and  apply  new  prac¬ 
tices  rather  than  use  the  old  ones,  then  new  practices 
will  be  applied.  If  it  is  perceived  to  be  more  difficult  to 
apply  the  new  practices,  then  they  typically  will  not  be 
utilized.  We  must  therefore  make  it  easier  to  apply  new 
work  practices  by: 

•  Providing  support  tools  that  make  it  easy  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  author  best  practices, 

•  Making  best  practices  active  and  executable  for 
project  managers  and  developers. 

4.  Incentivise  Innovation 

An  organization  must  reward  people  for  coming  up 
with  new  best  practices.  These  rewards  can  either  be 
hard  (salary,  career  advancement,  etc.)  or  soft  (organi¬ 
zational  recognition).  Management  should  actively 
encourage  “out-of-box”  thinking  to  enable  break¬ 
throughs  in  organizational  efficiency. 

5.  Institutionalize  Process 
Improvement 

An  organization's  management  must  institutionalize 
process  improvement  and  establish  it  as  part  of  the 
organizational  culture  and  work  habits  of  both  practi¬ 
tioners  and  managers  alike.  This  should  be  an  ongoing 
initiative  otherwise  the  implementation  of  process 
improvement  will  falter.  Just  like  anything  else,  there 
should  be  a  method  for  the  implementation  of  process 
improvement  in  an  organization. 
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LBMS  is  the  market-leading  provider  of  Process  Management  solutions  to  Fortune  1000  companies.  Our 
Process  Management  products  round  out  our  complete  line  of  scaleable  Applications  Development  Management 
(ADM)  solutions  which  also  include  model  management  and  object  management  tools.  With  hundreds  of  imple¬ 
mentations  worldwide,  we  are  dedicated  to  providing  comprehensive  solutions  to  modern  applications  develop¬ 
ment  organizations. 

® 

LBMS  Process  Engineer 

Process  Engineer  (PE)  is  an  integrated  Process  Management  environment  that  contains  its  own  library  of  industry-stan¬ 
dard  development  processes.  It  automates  and  drives  the  development  process,  allowing  for  complete  life-cycle  manage¬ 
ment.  PE  is  the  only  comprehensive  process  management  environment  that  allows  the  user  to  define,  deploy,  measure  and 
improve  development  processes  to  increase  effectiveness.  Process  Engineer  brings  the  entire  development  team  together 
into  a  coordinated  and  managed  process,  providing  role-specific  guidelines  that  address  the  full  range  of  applications  devel¬ 
opment  functions,  from  design  through  project  management. 


Components  of  Process  Engineer: 

•  PE/Process  Library 

•  PE/Process  Manager 

•  PE/Project  Manager 

•  PE/Activity  Manager 

•  PE/Quantum  Leap 

•  The  ProcessWare  Program 

TM 

PE/Process  Library 

PE/Process  Library  is  a  LAN-based  repository  that  provides 
automated  access  to  applications  development  processes.  It  is  a 
source  of  proven,  repeatable  industry  best  practices  with  the  ability 
to  integrate  organization-specific  or  third-party  processes. 

TM 

PE/Prdcess  Manager 

PE/Process  Manager  provides  a  comprehensive  environment 
for  defining,  planning,  controlling,  measuring  and  improving  soft¬ 
ware  development  processes.  Customizing  industry-standard 
processes  and  incorporating  organization-specific  processes  is  made 
possible  and  easy  using  this  component  of  PE. 

TM 

PE/Prdject  Manager 

PE/Project  Manager  allows  project  managers  to  quickly  and 
easily  generate  project  plans  and  distribute  work  based  on  proven 
processes  provided  in  the  process  library.  PE/Project  Manager  also 
contains  a  sophisticated  metrics  engine  that  allows  the  generation  of 
credible  and  defensible  estimates  based  on  historical  information. 
The  project  manager  can  produce  schedules  and  create  reports  via 
bi-directional  communication  with  Windows  -based  project  man¬ 
agement  tools  such  as  Primavera®’s  P3®  and  Suretrack®, 

Microsoft  Project  and  others. 

TM 

PE/Activity  Manager 

PE/Activity  Manager  is  the  team  member’s  component  of 
Process  Engineer,  providing  a  bi-directional  workgroup  environ¬ 
ment.  Team  members  can  receive  project  and  activity  information 
from  project  managers  using  popular  e-mail  packages.  Using  the  e- 
mail-enabled  inbox/outbox  metaphor,  team  members  can  review 


work  assignments,  capture  and  report  related  metrics  and  execute 
activities  using  the  appropriate  tools  and  templates. 

PE/Quantum  Leap 

Quantum  Leap  is  our  new  multimedia  training  product  for 
Process  Engineer.  This  interactive  tool  has  a  learning  path  for  each 
component  of  PE  and  covers  all  areas  of  the  toolset,  such  as  devel¬ 
oping  and  maintaining  a  process  library,  creating  project  plans  and 
schedules  and  supporting  project  activities.  Quantum  Leap  has  been 
designed  for  just-in-time,  self-paced  training. 

ProcessWare  Program 

ProcessWare  is  a  set  of  ready-to-use  processes  (methods)  and 
best  practices,  defined  and  published  by  third  parties  (ProcessWare 
authors)  for  use  as  process  libraries  within  LBMS  Process  Engineer. 
The  authors  have  extensive  industry  knowledge  and  offer  a  wide 
range  of  products  and  services  to  make  effective  and  efficient  use  of 
their  processes. 

The  ProcessWare  Catalog  contains  a  variety  of  process  topics  such 

as: 

•  Process  Management  and  Measurement, 

•  Business  and  IT  Planning, 

•  Package  Software  Implementation, 

•  Applications  Development, 

•  Systems  Management. 
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Worldwide  Regional  Offices 

United  States 

LB  MS  Coiporate  Headquarters 
1 800  West  Loop  South 
6th  Floor 

Houston,  Texas  77027 
Telephone:  +  [1]  713  625  9300 
Fax:  +  [1]  713  625  9480 

United  Kingdom 

LBMS  Europe 
Evelyn  House 
62  Oxford  Street 
London  WIN  9LF 

Telephone:  +  [44]  (0)  171  878  8700 
Fax:  +  [44]  (0)  171  878  8709 

Australia 

LBMS  Asia  Pacific 
Level  10 

87  Wickham  Terrace 
Brisbane,  Queensland  4000 
Telephone:  +  [61]  7  3831  5055 
Fax:  +  [61]  7  3831  4008 


US  Regional  Offices 

Atlanta 

Boston 

Chicago 

Dallas 

Detroit 

Houston 

Los  Angeles 

Minneapolis 

New  Jersey 

New  York  City 

Philadelphia 

San  Francisco 

Seattle 

Toronto 

Washington,  D.C. 


Each  +  [#]  represents  the  international  dialing 
code  for  the  country. 
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International  Distributors 

Austria 

Benelux 

Croatia 

Czech  People’s  Republic 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Hong  Kong 

Hungary 

Iceland 

India 

Israel 

Italy 

Luxemburg 

Middle  East  (excluding  Israel) 

Netherlands 

Norway 

Poland 

Portugal 

South  Africa 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 


Model  Management 


To  arrange  for  a  Process  Engineer  demo 
Process  Management:  Seminar  On  CD™, 
call  800-345-LBMS  (5267). 

Visit  the  LBMS  World  Wide  Web  site  at: 
http://www.lbms.com. 


or  to  order  our 


Development  Management 


LBMS  is  the  leading  provider  of  Applications  Development  Management  (ADM) 
products  to  Fortune  1000  companies.  LBMS’s  scaleable  ADM  tools  provide 
organizations  with  process  management,  model  management  and  object  man¬ 
agement  solutions  for  successful  development  of  software  applications. 


SSLBMS 


http://www.lbms.com 


©  1996  by  LBMS.  Inc.  LBMS  Process  Engineer  is  a  registered  trademark  of  LBMS.  PE/Process  Library,  PE/Process  Manager,  PE/Project  Manager, 
PE/Activity  Manager.  ProcessWare  and  PE/Quantum  Leap  are  all  trademarks  of  LBMS.  All  other  trademarks  acknowledged. 


ENHANCE  Communications 
Within  Your  Organization 


Improve  your  effectiveness  as  an  IT  executive.  Whether  you  want  to  amend 
your  current  process  for  managing  IT  standards  or  need  to  establish  new 
practices,  this  landmark  study,  Trends  and  Practices  in  Managing  Information 
Technology  Standards,  will  enable  you  to  intelligently  evaluate  your  options. 

Order  before  September  30,  1 996  and  you  will  receive  the  Trends  and  Practices 
in  Managing  Information  Technology  Standards  study  for  a  special  charter  price  of 
$795.  That’s  a  savings  of  $500  off  the  regular  price.  Please  mail  the  order  form  to 
CIO  Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701  or 
fax  to  (508)  872-06 1 8  or  call  Diane  Martin  at  (508)  935-4274. 


CIO  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 

CIO  Communications,  Inc 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path  •  Framingham,  MA  01701 
(508)872-0080  •  http://www.cio.com 


An  IDG  Company 


□  I’d  like  to  take  advantage  of  the 
special  charter  offer.  Please  send  me  the 
Trends  and  Practices  in  Managing 
Information  Technology  Standards  study. 

Please  mail  this  order  form  to  CIO 
Communications,  Inc.,  492  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  0170 
or  fax  to  (508)  872-06 1 8. 

□  Please  bill  me.  P.O.# _ 

I’ve  enclosed  a  check  for  $795. 

□  Please  charge  my  credit  card. 

Card  _ 

No.  _ 

Exp.  Date _ 


THE  TRENDS  AND  PRACTICES  IN  MANAGING  INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY  STANDARDS  STUDY  EVALUATES... 


Trends  and  Practices  in  Managing  Information  Technology  Standards 


Company 
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Management  trends  including  communications,  frequency,  organizational 
responsibility,  and  end  user  involvement 

Leading  practice  usage  and  effectiveness  including  pricing  strategies,  committee 
experiences,  and  enforcement  methods 

The  scope  and  effectiveness  of  setting  standards  for  a  variety  of  technology 
categories 
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average  software  installation  is  tai¬ 
lored  to  a  particular  country  or  cus¬ 
tomer.  “It’s  amazing  to  us  that  so 
much  of  our  product  does  apply 
worldwide,”  says  Chief  Technology 
Officer  Jon  L.  Howe. 

Although  the  universal  nature  of 
high-tech/electronics  products  sim¬ 
plifies  the  process  of  marketing 
them  around  the  world,  sustaining 


global  leadership  in  the  industry  de¬ 
pends  on  the  ability  to  excel  at  two 
very  different  tasks,  explains  CIO- 
100  judge  Douglas  Brockway,  vice 
president  of  Mercer  Management 
Consulting  in  Lexington,  Mass. 
First,  companies  must  constantly 
innovate — or  ally  themselves  with 
other  innovators — to  stay  ahead  of 
the  competition.  And  second,  be¬ 


cause  competitors  inevitably  will 
catch  up,  companies  must  provide 
excellent  service  to  hang  onto  cus¬ 
tomers  of  existing  products.  To 
maintain  their  leads  in  cutting-edge 
products,  many  CIO- 100  winners  co¬ 
ordinate  their  R&D  efforts  world¬ 
wide.  The  more  effectively  a  compa¬ 
ny  links  its  product  development 
teams  across  the  globe,  the  faster  it 


nCWflPC:llCT{fK(TS 

To  be  or  not  to  be  global  was  never  a  question  for  Netscape 
Communications  Corp.  By  instantly  capturing  the  lion's 
share  of  the  market  for  commercial  Web  browsers, 

Netscape  ensured  its  future  as  a  company  that  would,  by 
definition,  do  business  around  the  world. 

As  senior  vice  president  of  IS  and  CIO  of  this 
young  but  global  enterprise,  Larry  Geisel  has  plen¬ 
ty  to  keep  him  up  at  night.  For  one  thing,  he's  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  world's  largest  Web  site,  which 
handles  80  million  hits  a  day  as  visitors  download 
1 00GB  of  content;  Geisel  must  oversee — and  support — 
a  tenfold  increase  in  volume  in  the  coming  year.  Another 
challenge  is  building  an  infrastructure  to  support  the  com¬ 
pany's  ever-expanding  global  operations.  "There  are  many 
places  in  the  world  where  the  kinds  of  telecommunications 
we  take  for  granted  here  are  virtually  nonexistent,"  he  says. 

But  being  global  from  the  outset  also  has  its  advan¬ 
tages.  While  many  global  Fortune  100  companies  are 
struggling  to  integrate  quirky  local  systems  to  enable 
seamless  worldwide  operations,  Netscape  began  with  a 
green  field — and  global  intent.  "Our  goal  is  to  build  and  in¬ 
tegrate  global  solutions  from  the  start,"  says  Geisel.  "That 
doesn't  mean  one  size  fits  all.  It  does  mean  that  your  appli¬ 
cation  solution  is  broad  enough  in  its  scope  and  function¬ 
ality  to  accommodate  all  of  the  requirements." 

Naturally,  a  key  enabler  of  Netscape's  worldwide  busi¬ 
ness  strategy  is  the  Web  itself,  which  the  company  is  using 
to  market,  deliver  and  even  test  its  products  around  the 
globe.  Customers  can  instantly  access  product  information 
and  place  orders  electronically  through  Netscape's  online 
General  Store,  which  regularly  posts  monthly  sales  of  sever¬ 
al  millions  of  dollars.  Because  it  uses  Netscape's  Merchant 
System  software  to  process  credit  card  transactions  over 
the  Web,  the  General  Store  functions  as  a  beta  test  site  for 
that  product  as  well  as  a  channel  for  conducting  business. 

Netscape  also  encourages  customers  to  use  forms  on  its 


LARRY  GEISEL:  With  over  38  million  customers,  Netscape  relies  on 
very  efficient  electronic  mechanisms  to  support  them. 

Web  site  to  record  problems,  log  suggestions  or  seek  help 
from  other  users  or  Netscape's  technical  support  staff.  Not 
only  does  that  process  let  the  company  provide  support 
from  one  location,  it  also  enables  end  users  to  log  on  and 
see  the  status  of  their  requests  electronically.  "With  over  38 
million  customers,  nothing  short  of  very  efficient  electronic 
mechanisms  for  supporting  them  is  going  to  work  very 
well,"  says  Geisel. 

Internally,  a  distributed  intranet  simplifies  the  process 
of  managing  Netscape's  growing  empire.  To  review  the 
progress  of  products  in  development,  for  example,  man¬ 
agers  and  functional  teams  consult  the  weekly  Plan  of 
Record.  The  live  hypertext  markup  language  (HTML)  page 
flags  new  information  and  allows  users  to  click  on  specific 
products  or  milestones  to  access  the  underlying  project 
Web  page  for  more  detail. 

For  Netscape,  the  very  technology  that  made  it  a  global 
company  out  of  the  box  is  also  what's  making  it  possible  to 
conduct  business  worldwide.  -A  Dragoon 
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"I  have  better  ways  for  my  staff  to  spend  their 
time  than  keeping  our  network  up  and  running 

...  that's  NETSOLVE'S  job." 


7  chose  IMETSOLVE  to  make 
sure  our  wide  area  network  is 
available  when  we  need  it.  They 
gave  us  a  service  level  GUARANTEE, 
router -to -router,  or  my  money 
back.  It’s  virtually  RISK-FREE.  In 
fact,  most  months  my  network 
AVAILABILITY  is  greater  than  99.9%.  ” 

At  NetSolve,  our  business  is  wide  area 
network  design,  implementation,  monitoring 
and  management.  It  has  been  for  over  eight 
years.  Whether  your  network  has  5  remote 
locations  or  500,  we'll  keep  it  running 
reliably,  so  that  you  and  your  staff  can  focus 
on  more  strategic  issues. 

Keeping  a  network  up  and  running 
takes  experience,  expertise  and  a  strong 
commitment  to  service-a  commitment  that 
led  NetSolve  to  pioneer  the  router-to-router 
availability  guarantee.  If  we  don't  meet  the 
guaranteed  availability  level  in  any  month 
we  refund  1 00%  of  your  management  fees 
for  that  month! 

It's  this  commitment  to  service  that  caused 
leading  companies  like  Standard  Insurance 
Company,  Temple-Inland  Forest  Products 
Company,  and  Fidelity  National  Title  to 
choose  NetSolve  to  manage  their  networks. 


Call  us  today  for  a 
free  evaluation  and  consultation. 

Ks 

NetSolve" 

1  *800*  NETSOLVE 

http://www.netsolve.net 


From  sending  a  man  to  the  moon  to  designing  information  systems  for  national 
retailers,  manufacturers  and  distributors,  Lockheed  Martin  has  been  providing 
information  management  solutions  for  decades.  We  implement  responsive,  flexible 


http: //www.  lmco.com/ 


ONE  SMALL  STEP  FOR  MAN. 
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systems  that  enable  all  kinds  of  businesses  to  focus  on  what  they  do  best,  so  they 
can  optimize  performance  and  gain  a  competitive  edge.  To  learn  more,  call  us  at 
1-800-572-7887.  While  other  companies  promise  you  the  moon,  we  actually  deliver  it. 


LOCKHEED  M  A 

Mission  Success 
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can  push  products  to  market.  At  Xe¬ 
rox,  time  to  market  is  one  of  the 
company’s  four  key  global  process¬ 
es.  Championed  by  a  global  process 
owner  who  reports  directly  to  CEO 
Paul  A.  Allaire,  time  to  market  relies 
heavily  on  IT.  (In  fact,  IT  plays  such 
a  key  role  in  all  four  global  processes 
that  Vice  President  and  CIO  Patricia 


M.  Wallington  leads  the  council  of 
global  process  owners.)  A  propri¬ 
etary  worldwide  image  management 
system  lets  Xerox  engineers  around 
the  world  move,  store  and  share 
some  600,000  engineering  drawings. 
Wallington’s  IS  staff  is  expanding 
this  system  to  include  a  Web  inter¬ 
face  and  a  knowledge  repository  that 


will  give  engineers  instant  access  to 
information  captured  throughout  the 
product  life  cycle,  such  as  video  clips 
of  customer  focus  groups.  Once  3-D 
modeling  and  simulation  capabilities 
are  added,  the  system  will  enable  en¬ 
gineers  to  work  on  a  project  concur¬ 
rently  and  allow  standardization  of 
parts  across  product  lines.  Xerox  an- 
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If  you  want  to  catch  a  tiger,  you  have  to  go 
to  the  mountains.  Following  the  wisdom 
of  this  Korean  proverb,  Samsung  Electron¬ 
ics  Co.  Ltd.  helps  its  employees  under¬ 
stand  customers  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  by  shipping  them  abroad  for  a  year. 
Their  assignment?  To  absorb  the  local  language  and  cul¬ 
ture — and  share  their  observations  when  they  return. 

Since  its  parent  corporation,  Samsung  Group,  launched 
the  Overseas  Area  Specialist  Course  in  1 990,  Samsung  Elec¬ 
tronics  has  sent  962  Korean  employees  to  study  the  cultures 
of  developed  and  developing  countries.  This  year  1 85 
employees  have  been  dispatched  to  the  Middle  East,  Europe, 
China,  Japan,  Southeast  Asia,  South  America,  North  America 
and  Africa.  Because  overseas  business  accounts  for  70  per¬ 
cent  of  sales  revenues  for  the  Seoul-based  company,  the 
practice  makes  good  business  sense.  The  better  Samsung 
Electronics  knows  its  customers  around  the  world,  the  more 
likely  it  will  be  able  to  meet  its  goal  of  making  the  world's 
best  audio  and  video  equipment,  home  appliances,  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  telecom  systems  and  semiconductors. 

With  some  50  employees  vying  for  each  opening,  compe¬ 
tition  for  overseas  trainee  slots  is  stiff.  The  chosen  ones — 
selected  on  the  basis  of  language  tests  as  well  as  supervi¬ 
sors'  recommendations  and  performance  evaluations — 
undergo  two  months  of  language  training  and  one  month 
of  cross-cultural  training  before  they  even  venture  overseas. 

Once  abroad,  most  trainees  divide  their  time  evenly  be¬ 
tween  studying  the  local  language  and  culture  and  concen¬ 
trating  on  their  fields  of  expertise  or  interest.  In  1993,  when 
Jae- Young  Koh,  now  an  assistant  manager  in  Samsung  Elec¬ 
tronics'  Memory  Export  Group  I,  went  to  Berkeley,  Calif.,  he 
researched  the  Japanese  semiconductor  industry's  U.S.  opera¬ 
tions.  Although  trainees  are  expected  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  local  business  processes  and  customs,  they  have  free  rein 
to  do  what  they  want.  Making  contact  with  the  local  Samsung 
office,  however,  is  forbidden,  and  trainees  are  allowed  only 


one  visit  home  during  their  time  overseas.  Airline  travel  is  also 
frowned  upon  because  it's  not  conducive  to  immersion  in  the 
local  culture.  "It  makes  their  job  much  easier  to  move  from  one 
point  to  another  by  airplane,"  explains  CIO  Sukkoo  D.  Kim.  "But 
we  would  rather  have  them  travel  using  ground  transporta¬ 
tion  so  that  it  gives  more  time  and  more  chances  to  meet  peo¬ 
ple  and  learn  things  on  a  face-to-face  basis." 

When  the  year  is  up,  trainees  return  to  headquarters  in 
Seoul  where  they  report  on  their  experiences  during  a  two- 
month  debriefing  period.  Koh's  report  included  observations 
on  the  aggressiveness  of  Berkeley's  homeless  population 
(homeless  Koreans  hide  from  the  public  and  do  not  beg  for 
money)  and  a  recommendation  that  Samsung  Electronics 
enhance  its  customer  service  levels,  based  on  a  trip  to  a 
Honda  dealership  that  to  Koh  seemed  shockingly  helpful. 

For  Koh,  the  experience  taught  him  the  value  of  being  more 
open-minded  and  flexible.  "Now  the  world  is  becoming  one 
nation,"  he  says.  "If  you  live  all  your  life  in  one  place,  you  can 
see  only  your  side  of  the  world."  -A.  Dragoon 
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SUKKOO  KIM:  Samsung  sends  employees  abroad  “to  get  more  close  to 
the  local  people. . .  to  be  a  part  of  them.  ” 
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INTRODUCING 

CONFIGURABLE 

NETWORK 

COMPUTING. 


ALL  THE  FLAVOR 
OF  CLIENT/SERVER 
WITHOUT  THE 
BITTER  AFTERTASTE. 


J.D.  Edwards  is  proud  to  introduce  a  remarkable  new  software  architecture  that 
delivers  the  benefits  you've  always  hoped  for  in  client/ server,  while  masking  the 
complexity.  Called  Configurable  Network  Computing,™  or  CNC,  it's  available 
only  in  J.D.  Edwards  OneWorld™  software.  CNC  can  dynamically  configure  and 
reconfigure  everything  from  workflows  to  business  objects  to  data  warehouses 
to  the  graphical  user  interface.  And  you  can  do  all  this  without  writing  a  single 
line  of  code.  Your  CNC  solution  can  include  UNIX,  Windows  NT,  OS/ 400  and  MVS 
systems,  as  well  as  the  leading  SQL  databases.  And  it's  only  from  J.D.  Edwards, 
a  leader  in  enterprise  solutions,  with  almost  4,000  customers  in  over  90  countries. 
For  a  free  white  paper,  call  1-800-727-5333.  Or  visit  www.jdedwards.com 


JDEdwards* 


SOFTWARE  FOR 
A  CHANGING  WORLD™ 


©  1996  J.D.  Edwards  is  a  registered  trademark  of  J.D.  Edwards  &  Company.  OneWorld  and  Configurable  Network  Computing  are  trademarks  of  J.D.  Edwards  World  Source  Company. 
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ticipates  that  the  system  will  en¬ 
courage  planning  for  local  require¬ 
ments  early  in  the  design  stage  as 
well. 

That  kind  of  worldwide  collabora¬ 
tion  hinges,  of  course,  on  worldwide 
computer  networks,  which  are  found 
in  virtually  all  global  high-tech/ 
electronics  companies.  Hewlett- 
Packard,  for  example,  relies  on  a 
gargantuan  intranet  that  links  84,000 
PCs  and  handles  about  7  terabytes  of 
information  a  month.  And  Microsoft 
uses  a  “giant  LAN”  to  connect 
60,000  PCs  in  50  countries.  At  Intel, 
Vice  President  and  Director  of  IT 
Carlene  Ellis  says  that  when  she 
took  her  job,  her  number-one  goal 
was  to  make  the  company’s  world¬ 
wide  network  an  “unquestionable 
competitive  advantage.”  To  allow  en¬ 
gineers  around  the  world  to  work  to¬ 
gether  on  enormous  computer-aided 
design  chip  files,  Intel  invested  more 
than  $50  million  to  build  a  state-of- 
the-art  network  based  on  asyn¬ 
chronous  transfer  mode  and  frame 
relay  technology.  The  network  also 
lets  Intel  engineers  test  chip  designs 
using  available  computer  cycles 
wherever  they  happen  to  be.  A  pro¬ 
prietary  tool  called  “virtual  net  batch” 
runs  down  the  network  to  find  spare 
cycles  at  the  desks  of  engineers  who 
aren’t  at  work.  “We  can  take  a  job 
being  developed  in  Santa  Clara  and 
pick  up  cycles  in  Israel  or  vice  versa 
to  test  a  chip,”  says  Ellis.  If  the  Is¬ 
raeli  engineers  report  to  work  while 
the  simulation  is  in  progress,  their 
machines  will  operate  on  cycles  else¬ 
where  on  the  network  until  the  test 
is  completed. 

In  addition  to  fostering  internal 
worldwide  collaboration,  many  CIO- 
100  winners  are  furthering  their 
global  aims  by  forging  alliances  with 
external  partners.  “Many  compa¬ 
nies,  particularly  in  the  technology 
world,  have  realized  that  they  can’t 
be  successful  just  by  themselves,” 
says  Brian  Belchers,  partner  for  per¬ 
formance  improvement  practice  at 
Ernst  &  Young  LLP.  “They  are  very 
willing  to  enter  into  different  kinds 
of  arrangements  with  other  compa¬ 
nies  in  order  to  provide  a  solution  to 
the  marketplace  or  pick  up  a  particu¬ 


lar  piece  of  technology  through  joint 
development.”  Xerox,  for  example, 
joined  forces  with  two  major  telecom 
and  network  providers  to  launch  its 
worldwide  Documents  Direct  ser¬ 
vice,  which  saves  postage  for  cus¬ 
tomers  by  distributing  documents 
over  the  partners’  networks  and 
printing  them  at  local  Xerox  Busi¬ 
ness  Centers.  HP  and  Nokia  Group 
teamed  up  to  bring  to  market  in  Eu¬ 
rope  a  portable  device  that  combines 
HP’s  palmtop  organizer  with  Nokia’s 
cellular  phone. 

In  many  cases,  “coopetition,”  or 


cooperating  with  competitors,  yields 
global  gains.  Canon  and  HP  go  head 
to  head  in  the  inkjet  printer  mar¬ 
ket,  yet  Canon  is  a  key  source  of 
printer  engines  for  HP’s  laser  print¬ 
ers  worldwide.  Along  the  same  lines, 
HP  and  Intel  are  working  together  to 
develop  a  joint  architecture  for  micro¬ 
processors.  And  alliances  that  help 
companies  gain  access  to  new  inter¬ 
national  markets,  such  as  ACI’s  part¬ 
nerships  with  distributors  located 
in  South  Africa,  Brazil  and  India,  are 
also  prevalent. 

But  there’s  no  guarantee  that 
competitive  advantage  gained  through 
global  R&D  and  savvy  alliances  will 
last,  so  companies  must  also  provide 
consistently  excellent  service  for 
existing  products — especially  for 
their  global  customers.  Several  win¬ 
ning  companies,  including  Xerox  and 
Microsoft,  facilitate  solution  sharing 
among  all  of  their  help  desks  around 
the  world.  Texas  Instruments  Soft¬ 
ware’s  help  desks  in  Belgium,  Eng¬ 
land,  Germany,  Australia,  Japan,  Ko¬ 


rea  and  the  United  States  all  access 
the  same  online  tracking  system 
database  via  TI’s  worldwide  main¬ 
frame-based  SNA  network.  A  solu¬ 
tion  logged  into  the  database  in 
Japan  is  instantly  accessible  to  the 
other  help  desks.  English  is  used  as 
the  common  language  worldwide,  al¬ 
though  there  is  an  option  for  help 
desk  personnel  in  Europe  to  also  en¬ 
ter  problems  into  the  system  in  the 
local  language  so  that  customers  can 
view  the  progress  on  their  question. 

Microsoft  goes  even  further  by 
building  into  its  products  remote 


diagnostics  technology  that  allows 
support  staff  to  be  “on-site”  with 
customers  in  seconds.  The  company 
also  shares  its  knowledge  base  with 
customers  through  its  Web  site. 
Other  winners  are  implementing 
high-tech  links  between  customer 
support  and  product  development. 
Samsung  Electronics,  for  example, 
is  rolling  out  a  product  planning 
database  system  called  Syncro  that 
will  capture  information  collected  by 
customer  support  operations  world¬ 
wide.  Product  planners  will  use  this 
online  library  of  customer  feedback 
to  spawn  ideas  for  new — or  im¬ 
proved — products. 

Sustaining  a  corporate  culture  that 
can  support  top-notch  worldwide 
customer  service  as  well  as  constant 
innovation  is  no  mean  feat.  Yet 
companies  that  intend  to  remain 
global  leaders  have  no  choice  but  to 
do  both.  BE! 


Associate  Editor  Alice  Dragoon  can  be 
reached  at  adragoon@cio.com. 


There's  no  guarantee  that  competitive  advantage 
gained  through  global  R&D  and  savvy  alliances  mill 
last,  so  companies  must  also  provide  consistently 
excellent  service  for  existing  products. 
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If  your  project 
is  taking  an  Eternity, 
Call  an  Angel! 

Elegant,  No  Waste  Solutions  for  Project  Communications  Problems. 
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Project  Delivery  Methodology 
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Project  Control  Methodology 


Portions  ©  1996  SABRE  Decision  Technologies 


Project  Tracking  % 

PrnroQCoc 


Project  Status 
Reporting  Processes 


Project  &  Team 
Status  Reporting 
Process 


Project 

Communications 

Process 


Count  on  the  Angel  Group  to  help  you  disclose, 
assess  and  correct  project  control  problems 
of  any  size.  Using  the  Project  Delivery 
Methodology  Toolset'  and  expert  consultants, 
you  get  results  fast  and  effective.  Guaranteed. 

Amen  to  that! 


We  Get  It  Done! 

CompuServe:  Go  ANGELGRP 
Internet:  http://wivw.angelgroup.com 
1-800-705-8801 


The  expanding  world  of  electronic  commerce 
is  an  intimidating  wilderness  to  some  companies. 


To  others,  it  is  a  frontier  of  vast  potential.  To  all,  it  is  a  matter  of 
perspective.  With  over  20  years  of  experience  and  leadership  in 
the  industry  and  a  full  range  of  products  and  services  that  impact 
all  facets  of  doing  business  electronically — no  single  company 
can  provide  a  clearer  perspective  than  Sterling  Commerce. 


Discover  how  Sterling  Commerce  can  provide  your  company  with  electronic  commerce  solutions. 


At  Sterling,  we  have  been  instrumental  in  creating 
and  defining  electronic  commerce.  We  know  its  traps. 
We  know  its  obstacles.  We  know  the  power  of  its  impact 
when  deployed  across  the  extended  enterprise.  As  your 
company  ventures  deeper  into  electronic  commerce,  don't 
make  the  journey  alone.  Rely  on  someone  who's  been  down  the 
path  many  times  before.  Rely  on  Sterling  Commerce.  A  pioneer 
with  the  vision  to  guide  you  to  a  whole  new  perspective. 


v  I  STERLING 

i  COMMERCE 


Call  (800)  299-4031 ,  ext.  200.  Or  visit  us  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  http://yvww.stercomm.com 

*  •  *  -v  f  t 


PAPER  SCULPTURE  BY  JEFF  NISHINAKA 


PROCESS  IMMUFflCTURERS 


For  global  process  manufacturers,  management  sanity  depends 
on  enterprise  resource  planning — a  fancy  way  of  saying 
everyone,  everywhere,  must  work  together 


By  E.B.  BflflTZ 


HIS  IHTT  JUST  fl  madcap  idea  from 
some  crazy  IT  guy  set  on  uproot¬ 
ing  the  world,”  argues  John  Cross, 
general  manager  of 
information  technolo¬ 
gy  for  the  BP  Explo¬ 
ration  Operating  Co.  and 
head  of  IT  for  BP  Group,  both 
part  of  British  Petroleum. 

To  BP  scientists,  shutting 
down  two  Cray  supercom¬ 
puters  and  shifting  to  work¬ 
stations  was  akin  to  selling 
the  company's  crown  jewels. 

To  Cross,  it  was  the  best  way  to  reduce 
costs  and  make  funding  available  for  cru¬ 
cial  global  integration  projects. 

Cross  and  his  IS  brethren  may  well 


seem  like  madmen  to  outsiders  who  don’t 
understand  how  the  supply  chain  oper¬ 
ates — for  example,  how  raw  crude  oil  dis¬ 
covery  leads  to  refining  and 
to  wholesaling.  But  their 
madness  is  sweet  sanity  for 
process  manufacturing  CEOs 
struggling  to  manage  decen¬ 
tralized  local  operations  in  a 
coordinated,  global  fashion. 

“Global  manufacturers  in 
process  industries  must  fig¬ 
ure  out  where  the  product  is 
in  the  production  flow,  where 
the  product  will  be  needed  and  what  con¬ 
figuration  of  the  product  will  be  demand¬ 
ed,”  says  Anthony  J.  Friscia,  president  of 
Advanced  Manufacturing  Research,  a 
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Boston  consulting  firm.  For  process 
manufacturers — companies  that 
make  steel,  oil,  aluminum,  glass, 
lumber,  drugs  and  packaging — the 
product  must  flow  from  producer  to 
consumer  at  the  exact  moment  the 
customer  needs  it.  Global  informa¬ 
tion  technology,  including  increas¬ 


ingly  popular  enterprise  resource 
planning  (ERP)  systems,  is  often  the 
most  rational  means  to  that  end. 

Aluminum  Company  of  America 
(Alcoa),  for  example,  reorganized  in 
1991  into  22  business  units  in  its  170 
locations  in  28  countries.  “We  have 
made  a  commitment  to  be  decentral¬ 


ized  in  order  to  be  closer  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  but  we  do  not  want  to  be  dis¬ 
connected,”  says  Bob  Cosgrove,  di¬ 
rector  of  management  information 
services.  So  Alcoa  invested  in  its  IT 
infrastructure,  installing  a  wide  area 
network  and  an  e-mail  system  that 
enables  smelters  in  Brazil  to  talk  to 


LOCTITC:  SPEflKinG  111  TOnGUCS 

What's  the  glue  that  holds  together  a  global 
corporation?  Before  your  IT-centric  mind 
thinks  "information  systems,"  take  a  look  at  the 
low-tech  solution  that  adhesives  and  sealants 
manufacturer  Loctite  Corp.  uses  to  keep  its  41 
subsidiaries  in  52  countries  operating  on  the 
same  page. 

Running  the  Hartford,  Conn.-based  company 
on  an  IBM  AS/400  mainframe,  President  and 
CEO  David  Freeman  doesn't  have  access  to  the 
up-to-the-minute  business  data  that  most  oth¬ 
er  CIO-1 00  honorees  have  with  their  expensive, 
client/server  enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  systems.  In  fact,  Freeman,  now  imple¬ 
menting  BPCS  ERP  software  from  System  Soft¬ 
ware  Associates  Inc.,  doesn't  expect  his  systems 
to  be  totally  integrated  worldwide  until 
the  millennium. 

Instead,  the  sales-and-marketing-driv- 
en  company  is  focusing  on  getting  people 
to  work  more  effectively  in  old-fashioned 
ways.  It  devised  a  simple  but  efficient 
method:  publishing  the  "Loctite  Worldwide  Design  Hand¬ 
book"  in  nine  languages.  The  handbook  is  an  encyclopedia 
of  technical  product  specifications,  with  every  page  of  the 
book,  whether  in  Portuguese,  Chinese  or  Korean,  carrying 
exactly  the  same  information.  "Now  our  distributors  and 
customers  around  the  globe  can  talk  to  each  other  about 
technical  products  a  little  more  easily,"  says  Freeman.  The 
6,000  leads  the  publication  generated  in  Britain  alone 
helped  justify  the  $2  million  printing  costs. 

Like  any  seasoned  salesman,  Freeman  is  a  firm  believer 
that  body  language  and  eye  contact  remain  critical  to 
communication,  especially  in  different  cultures.  So  he  and 
his  senior  managers  travel  extensively.  E-mail  communica¬ 
tion  is  much  less  common  than  telephoning  and  video- 
conferencing.  "I  talk  to  people  around  the  world,  and  I  get 
a  great  deal  of  comfort  in  my  decision  making  by  seeing 


the  people,"  says  Freeman. 

The  top  bosses  aren't  the  only  ones  racking  up  frequent- 
flyer  points.  Loctite  started  transferring  managers  from  re¬ 
gion  to  region  in  the  early  1 990s  so  that  employees  in  dif¬ 
ferent  location  can  swap  lessons  based  on  their  expertise. 
For  example,  the  Italians  may  be  highly  successful  at  selling 
Loctite's  glue  products  into  retail  channels,  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  may  be  best  at  selling  into  industrial  markets.  The 
company  also  creates  task  forces  with  members  from  dif¬ 
ferent  regions  to  solve  common  business  problems.  An  in¬ 
dustrial  task  force  was  responsible  for  creating  the  compa¬ 
ny's  multilingual  handbook. 

And  Freeman  doesn't  eschew  the  latest  technology  alto¬ 
gether.  For  example,  the  handbook  is  scheduled  to  be 
available  on  the  Internet  as  well  as  CD-ROM  in  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  months.  -E.B.  Baatz 
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MESSAGE  A46  FROM  THE  FUTURE 


GREETINGS  TO 

VISIONARIES  IN  ’S6. 


IT’S  TIME  TO  FUTURIZE  YOUR  BUSINESS 
AND  FOCUS  ON  WHAT  YOU  DO  BEST 


THE  FUTURE  WILL  BE  ONE  OF 
UNLIMITED  POTENTIAL. 


BEING  A  VISIONARY,  YOU  ALREADY  KNOW  THAT. 
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It  never  works 
as  well  without 
the  middle. 
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Presenting 

IBM  Software  Servers. 

Now  the  elient/server 
picture  is  complete. 

- — - =^5» 

Its  amazing  how  well  client/server 
computing  can  work.  Especially  when  you 
put  something  between  your  clients  and 
servers  that  makes  everything  work 
together  more  smoothly.  That’s  why  we 
created  seven  new  IBM  Software  Servers. 
They  support  all  major  clients,  and  they'll 
run  on  the  platform  of  your  choice:  OS/2! 
Windows  NT™  or  AIX!  And  best  of  all. 

they're  designed  to  work  together 
seamlessly.  All  for  one  and  one  for  all. 
For  your  complimentary  Preview  Kit,  visit 
www.software.ibm.com/inlo/gel25/  or 
just  call  us  at  1  800  IBM-7955,  ext.  ge!25. 


Lotus  Notes® 

The  leader  in  messaging 
and  groupware. 

Database  Server 

Helps  workgroups  and  companies 
share  important  data. 

Internet  Connection  Server 

A  solid  foundation  for 
building  Web-based  business. 

Communications  Server 
A  powerful  gateway  for 
connecting  diverse  systems. 

Transaction  Server 

A  flexible  infrastructure  for 
mission-critical  applications. 

Directory  and  Security  Server 

Manages  companywide  users  and 
resources  from  one  desk. 

Systems  Management  Server 
Automates  management  of 
multivendor  distributed  systems. 


Solutions  for  a  small  planet  “ 
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smelters  in  Australia  and  vice  versa 
(see  “It’s  No  Accident,”  at  right). 

Deploying  e-mail  in  remote  lo¬ 
cales  may  sound  like  a  challenge,  but 
imagine  the  struggle  of  implement¬ 
ing  complex  supply  chain  software  in 
foreign  countries.  Owens  Corning 
can  automatically  replenish  building 
materials  for  a  customer  like  U.S.  re¬ 
tailer  Home  Depot  Inc.  with  relative 
ease,  but  extending  this  information 
infrastructure  overseas  is  “orders  of 
magnitude  more  difficult,”  says  CIO 
and  Vice  President  Michael  Radcliff. 
“Building  requirements  vary  around 
the  globe,  with  different  building 


"Germany  can  ?et an 
order  from  Spain, 
fill  the  order  and  tlap 
a  Spanish  wrapper 
on  the  box." 

THOIDflf  TRfllllfR 


codes  and  climates.  So  we  have  to 
ask  ourselves  what  can  be  produced 
locally  and  what  can  be  imported, 
and  we  need  global  visibility  into 
production  and  inventory  data,”  says 
Radcliff. 

With  two  factories  under  con¬ 
struction  and  two  more  already  ex¬ 
isting  in  China,  Owens  Corning  is 
sending  two  IS  employees  from  its 
Toledo,  Ohio,  headquarters  to 
Guangzhou,  China,  for  a  three-month 
assignment  to  help  implement  SAP’s 
ERP  package.  “These  two  [employ¬ 
ees!  will  serve  as  liaisons  for  the 
software  development  team  in  the 
United  States  and  the  local  deploy¬ 
ment  team  in  China,”  says  David  L. 
Johns,  director  of  global  develop¬ 
ment,  who  is  managing  the  ERP  im- 


ALCOA:  IT’S  (10  flCCIDDIT 

The  phone  rings  at  three  in  the  morning.  A  boiler  in  an  Argentine  factory  has  ex¬ 
ploded,  and  a  multinational  team  must  be  assembled  pronto  to  fly  down  to  exam¬ 
ine  the  damage.  It  has  been  seven  years  since  Latin  American  operations  have  had 
any  trouble,  so  finding  the  root  cause  of  the  calamity  may  not  be  easy.  Thank  good¬ 
ness,  though,  the  company  has  a  global  accident-report  database.  Instead  of  simply 
blaming  the  blast  on  bad  luck,  safety  experts  can  examine  the  data  and  uncover  im¬ 
portant  trends. 

That  imaginary  scene  is 
becoming  a  reality  for  pro¬ 
cess  manufacturers  on  the 
leading  edge  of  global  infor¬ 
mation  systems  deployment. 

For  example,  Aluminum 
Company  of  America  (Alcoa), 
headquartered  in  Pittsburgh, 
has  started  using  its  intranet 
to  enable  workers  to  access 
safety  data  worldwide.  "The 
cause  of  an  accident  might 
be  the  machinery,  the  type  of 
safety  equipment  that  work¬ 
ers  are  wearing,  some  chemi¬ 
cal  reactions  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  process  or  management 

activities,"  says  G.  Keith  Turn-  Alcoa’s  BOB  COSGROVE  and  G.  KEITH  TURNBULL 

.  ..  .  .  ..  built  a  worldwide  accident  reporting  database  to  help 

bull,  executive  vice  president  mglobal pattenis, 

for  strategic  analysis,  plan- 

ning  and  information.  "By  looking  at  the  data  all  together,  we  can  start  to  see  pat¬ 
terns  and  protect  against  future  accidents  anywhere  in  the  world." 

To  enable  such  applications  across  its  1 70  locations  in  28  countries,  Alcoa  has 
been  investing  heavily  to  craft  a  common  information  technology  infrastructure. 
Working  with  Microsoft  Corp.  and  Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Alcoa  launched  its  Com¬ 
mon  Infrastructure  Initiative  to  connect  more  than  1 5,000  computer  users  by  mid- 
1 997.  With  a  wide  area  network  and  an  e-mail  system  now  in  place,  new  projects 
leveraging  the  intranet  abound;  Alcoa  has  at  least  14  small  intranet  projects  in 
progress. 

Past  experience  on  a  smaller  scale  has  convinced  Alcoa  that  the  common  archi¬ 
tecture  investment  will  bear  fruit.  "We  have  had  earlier  success  with  eight  business 
units  sharing  smelting  data,  so  we  know  we  can  do  problem  solving  worldwide," 
says  Bob  Cosgrove,  director  of  Alcoa  management  information 
services.  The  common  architecture  will  also  support  integrated 
customer  service  efforts.  "Fourteen  of  our  22  business  units  sell 
to  the  automotive  market,"  says  Turnbull.  "We  need  to  cleverly 
integrate  these  units  so  that  we  can  draw  on  all  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  single  customer."  -E.B.  Baatz 
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See  what  it  feels  like 
to  print,  fax,  copy, 
distribute,  staple 
and  collate  without 
leaving  your  desk. 


The  Xerox  Document  Centre  is  a  new  class  of  digital  document 
systems  that  delivers  a  full  range  of  intelligent  document  services. 
It  expands  the  capability  of  the  network  and  closes  the  gap  between 
electronic  and  paper  documents.  Which  means  you  leverage  your 
digital  investment,  and  give  anyone  on  the  network  a  faster,  better 
way  to  work.  — — wm  i  inuniii n— 
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plementation.  “The  application  team 
is  in  the  United  States  now,  but  as 
business  moves  overseas,  IS  exper¬ 
tise  will  move  too,”  says  Johns. 

Not  every  CIO-lOO  manufacturer 
is  as  far  along  in  global  supply  chain 
integration  as  Owens  Corning.  But 
all  have  their  sights  on  that  goal,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  that  old  sys¬ 
tems  are  not  meeting  the  challenge. 
At  Phillips  Petroleum,  for  example, 
mainframe-based  operations  in  Nor¬ 
way  and  the  United  Kingdom  have 
been  relocated  to  global  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Bartlesville,  Okla.,  50  miles 
north  of  Tulsa.  But  centralizing  is 
only  the  first  step  toward  integra¬ 
tion.  “We  have  30-year-old  systems,” 
says  Frank  Barbee,  IT  manager  for 
Phillips.  “As  we  change  the  way  we 
do  business,  those  systems  no  longer 
meet  our  needs.”  Now  Phillips  is 
looking  to  replace  those  mainframe 
legacy  systems  with  ERP  software. 

Phillips  and  many  other  00-100 
honorees  are  investing  millions  of 
dollars  in  ERP  systems  such  as  SAP’s 
R/3.  Those  systems  enable  a  compa¬ 
ny’s  financial,  warehousing,  cus¬ 
tomer  service  and  other  business 
processes  to  operate  as  one  stream¬ 
lined,  coordinated  system. 

In  preparation  for  its  vast  Oracle 
Corp.  ERP  deployment,  Alcoa  is  ex¬ 
amining  its  business  processes  in 
supply  chain,  human  resources,  en¬ 
vironmental/health/safety,  finance/ac¬ 
counting  and  equipment  mainte¬ 
nance.  “Then  we  will  move  on  to 
creating  common  data  definitions,  af¬ 
ter  which  we  will  execute  the  new 
processes,”  says  Cosgrove.  “Only 
then  will  the  IS  systems  be  put  in 
place.” 

Oil  producer  Amoco  in  Chicago 
has  implemented  SAP  software  in 
Malaysia  and  the  United  States  and 
is  planning  implementation  for  Eu¬ 
rope.  Alcoa  is  starting  an  ERP  proj¬ 
ect  using  Oracle  Corp.  software,  as 
are  Georgia-Pacific  and  PPG  Indus¬ 
tries.  Sonoco  Products  is  spending 
$25  million  on  infrastructure  im¬ 
provements  for  two  business  units 
and  is  working  with  PeopleSoft  Inc. 
for  human  resources  and  Baan  Co. 
for  the  manufacturing  help  it  needs. 
Eastman  Chemical  spent  four  tough 


years  getting  SAP  going.  The  payoff: 
Acknowledgments  in  Singapore  hap¬ 
pen  in  five  minutes  rather  than  the 
three  days  it  took  prior  to  the  ERP 
installation. 

Drug  manufacturers  are  likewise 
investing  in  global  supply  chain  pro¬ 
jects  and  ERP  software.  Indianapo¬ 
lis-based  Eli  Lilly  is  in  the  process  of 
reengineering  its  financial  and  man¬ 
ufacturing  systems  worldwide.  “Now 
we’re  set  so  that  Germany  can  get 
an  order  from  Spain,  fill  the  order 
and  slap  a  Spanish  wrapper  on  the 
box,”  says  Thomas  Trainer,  vice  pres- 


have  built."  johikroh 

ident  of  IT  and  CIO.  In  the  process,  26 
European  warehouses  will  be  whit¬ 
tled  down  to  less  than  five. 

Stephen  E.  Thompson,  CIO  and  vice 
president  of  information  resources 
at  DuPont  Merck  Pharmaceutical 
figures  his  company  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  as  a  world  leader  because  it 
established  a  global  ERP  orientation 
from  day  one.  Ever  since  the  joint 
venture  was  spun  off  from  its  name¬ 
sake  founders  in  1991,  “we  recog¬ 
nized  that  it  was  essential  to  take  a 
global  view  of  our  infrastructure,” 
says  Thompson. 

The  most  significant  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  DuPont  Merck’s  first  two 
years  was  the  implementation  of  a 
totally  integrated  ERP  system.  “All 
the  data  definitions,  business  pro¬ 
cesses  and  technical  architecture 
was  designed  with  [global  integra¬ 
tion]  in  mind,”  Thompson  says.  Of 
course,  he  acknowledges,  ripping  out 
the  guts  of  the  information  systems 
while  the  company  was  in  the  midst 
of  doubling  its  sales  was  challenging. 

The  word  “challenging”  is  a  bit  of 
an  understatement  for  any  company 
setting  up  a  global  ERP.  “The  sys¬ 
tem  we  started  in  1989  was  very 
painful  [to  implement],”  says  BP 


Group’s  Cross,  recalling  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  transition  from  regional  transac¬ 
tion  systems  running  on  mainframes 
to  integrated,  global  systems  run¬ 
ning  on  distributed  Unix  boxes.  “We 
were  so  early  in  the  process  of  build¬ 
ing  transactional  systems  on  client/ 
server.” 

Not  only  is  it  logistically  tough  to 
build  integrated  process  systems  but 
they  may  be  doomed  to  early  obso¬ 
lescence.  Ironically,  says  Cross,  now 
that  the  ERP  system  is  up  and  run¬ 
ning,  “future  changes  to  our  busi¬ 
ness  processes  will  ultimately  de¬ 


stroy  many  of  the  systems  we  have 
built.”  For  example,  if  you  outsource 
financial  management,  systems  that 
were  once  set  up  to  integrate  finance 
with  product  development  and  cus¬ 
tomer  service  may  be  rendered  ob¬ 
solete. 

David  W.  Smith,  vice  president  of 
IT  for  glass,  paint  and  chemicals  gi¬ 
ant  PPG  Industries,  also  wonders 
about  the  future  of  integrated  busi¬ 
ness  systems.  PPG’s  customers, 
such  as  General  Motors  Corp.,  are 
building  “world  cars,”  for  which  they 
want  tighter  relationships  with  fewer 
suppliers  around  the  world.  One  re¬ 
sult:  Some  customers  now  pay  PPG 
for  “number  of  cars  painted”  instead 
of  “gallons  of  paint  purchased.”  Any 
IT  that  was  needed  to  track  gallons 
sold  is  now  extinct.  And  since  PPG 
now  gets  a  percentage  of  the  money 
saved  if  yields  increase,  the  old 
method  of  payments  is  shaken  up. 

“As  the  supply  chain  becomes  inte¬ 
grated,”  Smith  observes,  “the  entire 
basis  for  existing  information  sys¬ 
tems  is  changing  beneath  us.”  That’s 
enough  to  drive  anyone  mad.  GEl 


Senior  Editor  E.B.  Baatz  can  be  reached 
at  ebaatz@cio.com. 


"future  changes  to  our  business  processes  will 
ultimately  destroy  many  of  the  systems  we 
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High-resolution  camera  for 
superior  picture  quality 

with  six  remote-controlled  Our  remote-controlled 


pre-set  camera  positions. 


Built-in  multi  point 
conferencing  function  easily 
ties  up  to  four  sites  together. 
No  costly  external  equipment, 
scheduling  or  technical 
expertise  is  required. 


On-screen  image 
viewing  options  include 
Quartet"  feature  (shown) 


27-inch  Super  Trinitron 
monitor  provides  high 
resolution  and  crisp,  clear 
images.  The  batteries  for 
the  remote  are  (need  we 
say  it?)  included. 


For  ease  of  operation, 
pop-up  instructional  icons 
can  be  displayed ;AutoHide 
feature  removes  icons 
automatically  when  not  in  use. 


browse  and  twice- 


SONY 


activated  full  screen. 


Full  duplex  echo 
cancellor  provides  clean, 
articulate  audio. 


In  addition  to  housing  the 
processor  and  monitor, 
the  cabinet  features  a  space- 


Utilizes  worldwide 
standards  including 
Integrated  Immerse 
Multiplexer  for  system 
flexibility  and 
global  connectivity. 


Midtiple  inputs  for  computer, 
VCR,  graphic  and 
AA/  peripherals  allow 
you  to  collaborate,  not 
just  communicate. 


If  it  ran  on  batteries, 

WE  WOULD  HAVE  INCLUDED  THOSE,  TOO. 


With  most  videoconferencing 
systems,  getting  the  features  you 
need  means  upgrading  the  basic 
unit  with  options. 

Which  is  all  well  and  good.  Until 
you  see  how  much  those  options  cost. 

That’s  not  a  problem  with  the  Sony 
TriniCom  5000  System.  The  fact  is, 


most  competitors’  systems  don’t  include 
as  many  standard  features.  Yet  our 
price  point  is  comparable  to  other 
no-frills  models. 

The  TriniCom  5000  system  isn't 
our  only  model,  either.  We  are  planning 
an  expanding  family  of  videoconferenc¬ 
ing  products,  so  there  should  be  one 


that  fits  your  needs  and  budget.  And 
if  you  ever  have  a  question  or  problem, 
you  can  expect  the  same  helpful  sup¬ 
port  and  service  we’re  known  for  no 
matter  which  model  you  choose. 

To  learn  more,  we  suggest  calling 
1-800-472-7669,  ext.  5000.  Of  course, 
that’s  your  option.  SONY 


O  1996  Sony  1'lectronics  Inc.  Reproduction  in  whole  or  in  part  without  written  permission  is  prohibited.  All  rights  reserved.  Sony.  Quartet,  Trinitron  and  TriniCom 
are  trademarks  of  Sony.  Features  and  specifications  subject  to  change  without  notice.  TV  picture  simulated. 


Now.  there’s  an  easy  way  to  transform  IT  information 
into  intelligence. 

Business  Process  Views  let  you  view  IT  resources 
from  a  business  perspective.  So  you  can  make  smarte 
decisions  in  less  time.  It’s  just  one  of  many  unique  and 
innovative  features  of  the  new  CA-Unicenter  TNG. 

It’s  the  first  open  and  independent  software  solu¬ 
tion  that  covers  all  of  your  existing  systems,  networks 
databases  and  applications.  All  your  hardware.  All 
your  software.  All  your  IT  resources. 

CA-Unicenter  TNG  makes  it  easy.  With  a  stun¬ 
ning,  real  world  interface  that  uses  3-D  graphics  to  le 
you  actually  "fly’’  through  your  enterprise  without 
leaving  your  desk. 


Call  1-800-654-61 1 8  For  A  Free  TNG  Video 
And  To  Register  For  A  Seminar 
Or  Visit  Us  Al  http://www.cai.com 

Call  today  to  learn  more  about  the  single,  integrated 
solution  for  End-to-End  Management.  It’s  the 
technology  of  tomorrow  —  that’s  available  today. 


Software  superior  by  design. 


Now  that  you  can  view  IT  resources  trom  a  business 
perspective,  you’ll  make  smarter  decisions  in  less  time 


Honor  Roll 


— —  — — ^  ^  -• 

Anderren  Consulting  -  AT&T  Corp.  -  Bata  Shoe  Organization  -  The  Body  Shop  International  PLC 

(able  flems  lletujork  ((1111)  -  (fill  filusic  Publishing  Worldwide  -  Federal  Express  (orp.  -  Halliburton  Energy  Services 
IKEH  Home  furnishing  -  AlcDonald'r  (orp.  -  flKI  (ommunications  (orp.  *  northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (nortel) 
Pacific  Gar  and  (lectric  (o.  -  Port  of  Singapore  Authority  -  Singapore  Airliner  Ltd.  -  Sprint  (orp. 

United  Parcel  Service  of  America  Inc.  (UPS)  -  Ulal-Wart  Storer  Inc. 
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SERVICE  COIDPAIIIES/RETAILERS 


From  Marrakech  to  Milwaukee,  it's  always  good  business  to  "give  'em 
what  they  want."  But  for  global  service  leaders,  knowing  when  to 
modify  the  product  depends  upon  knowing  who  wants  it,  where  they 
are  and  how  much  change  the  product  can  stand. 


By  CAROL  HILDLBRHnD 


Hen  spruit  set  up  shop  in  the  former 
Soviet  Union,  its  front  man  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  local  inhabitants,  accus¬ 
tomed  to  barter,  were  raiding  their 
stables  to  pay  for  long  distance  ser¬ 
vice.  “They  wanted  the  service,  and 
they  wanted  to  pay,”  says  George  N.  Fuciu,  pres¬ 
ident  of  technology  services  at 
Sprint.  “But  they  wanted  to  pay  with 
pigs  and  goats  and  such.  We  told  our 
local  management,  ‘That’s  fine;  just 
take  the  animals  and  sell  them.’  Our 
financial  guys  didn’t  know  how  to 
show  ‘Old  MacDonald’s  Farm’  on  the 
balance  sheet,  but  that  wasn’t  the 
point.” 

Sprint  hardly  counted  on  branch¬ 
ing  out  into  trading  livestock  when  it 
started  its  global  expansion.  But  the 
company’s  experience  illustrates  a  dilemma  com¬ 
mon  to  all  global  service  companies.  As  Ted 
Schell,  Sprint’s  senior  vice  president  of  strategic 
planning  and  corporate  development,  puts  it, 
“We’ve  got  to  give  the  customer  what  he  wants, 
and  what  he  wants  depends  on  who  he  is,  where 
he  lives  and  the  fabric  of  that  community.  At  the 
same  time,  people  want  a  sameness,  a  seamless¬ 
ness  of  service  that  we  can  provide  only  at  a  glob¬ 
al  level  of  network  integration.” 

Why  do  service  companies  have  to  worry  so 


much  about  maintaining  the  delicate  balance  be¬ 
tween  market  diversity  and  product  uniformity? 
Unlike  consumer  goods  manufacturers  (see  “Go¬ 
ing  For  More  of  the  Same,”  Page  44),  service  com¬ 
panies  deliver  something  intangible,  and  the  cus¬ 
tomer  is  a  participant  in  the  very  creation  of  the 
product. 

“If  you’re  a  tire  maker,  your  prod¬ 
uct  has  to  be  able  to  grab  the  road 
and  resist  wear  and  tear  at  a  certain 
rate,  [and  those  are]  relatively  uni¬ 
versal  traits,”  says  George  S.  Yip, 
adjunct  professor  at  UCLA’s  Ander¬ 
son  School  of  Management  and  a 
CIO-lOO  judge.  But,  he  adds,  “if 
you’re  a  service  company  like  Mc¬ 
Donald's,  you  must  understand  that 
the  cultural  and  religious  aspects  of 
eating  change  from  one  area  to  the 
next.”  According  to  Yip,  McDonald’s  varies  its 
menu  from  region  to  region;  restaurants  in  India, 
for  example,  will  not  offer  beef  hamburgers,  de¬ 
ferring  to  local  reverence  of  the  cow. 

Successful  service  companies  must  also  struc¬ 
ture  their  globalization  efforts  to  fit  the  type  of  ser¬ 
vice  they  are  offering.  In  a  winter  1996  California 
Management  Review  article  titled  “Developing 
Global  Strategies  for  Service  Businesses,”  Yip  and 
co-author  Christopher  Lovelock  divide  the  service 
industry  into  three  categories  of  companies: 
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■  Those  that  process  people,  such  as 

Wal-Mart  or  IKEA  Home  Furnish¬ 
ings  (Yip  defines  “services”  in  this 
category  as  “performing  tangible  ac¬ 
tions  to  customers  in  person”) 

■  Those  that  create  value  by  pro¬ 
cessing  information,  such  as  Cable 
News  Network  (CNN)  and  MCI. 

■  Those  that  process  possessions  or 
products,  such  as  United  Parcel  Ser¬ 
vice  or  Federal  Express. 

This  year’s  honorees  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  category  have  shaped  their  glob¬ 
al  strategies  by  customizing  their 
global-local  ratio  to  fit  the  type  of 
service  each  company  offers. 

The  very  nature  of  a  people-pro¬ 
cessing  company  makes  cus¬ 
tomers  a  part  of  creating  the 
“product” — the  service  being  of¬ 
fered.  Since  customers  are  so  heavily 
involved,  those  companies  must  cus¬ 
tomize  the  front  end  of  the  service  to 
each  customer’s  needs.  Singapore 
Airlines,  for  example,  sells  trans¬ 
portation,  a  service  that  requires  cus¬ 
tomer  participation.  Unlike  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  which  can  start  a  production 
cycle  at  any  time,  Singapore  Airlines 
won’t  fly  planes  from  point  A  to  point 
B  unless  passengers  present  them¬ 
selves  at  the  airport  gate.  The  airline 
satisfies  its  front-end  customization 
needs  through  employee  training  that 
places  a  strong  emphasis  on  cus¬ 
tomer  satisfaction.  Flight  crews, 
for  example,  undergo  four  months  of 
classroom  and  practical  training  at 
the  company’s  multimillion-dollar 
training  center  in  Singapore,  learning 
the  details  of  various  international 
cuisine  and  cultural  preferences  as 
well  as  basics  such  as  first  aid.  While 
it’s  impossible  to  divine  each  cus¬ 
tomer’s  cultural  affiliations  at  first 
glance,  Singapore  Airlines  flight 
crews  are  sensitive  to  the  individual 
needs  of  passengers.  The  airline 
varies  its  menus  to  reflect  a  flight’s 
destination.  A  Japan-bound  flight  will 
serve  Japanese  cuisine,  while  a  re¬ 
gional  hop  in  the  Singapore  area  will 
offer  native  Singapore  dishes.  As  a 
result  of  the  attention  to  detail, 
when  a  customer  boards  a  Singapore 
Airlines  flight,  he’ll  be  relentlessly 
pampered  en  route. 
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Bata  Shoe  Organization  has  been  running  a  global  operation 
since  before  World  War  II,  and  it  knows  that  a  customer  in  Brazil 
will  expect  a  very  different  retail  experience  and  product  inven¬ 
tory  than  will  a  shopper  in  Bangladesh.  Bata's  Athletes  World  re¬ 
tail  chain  operates  in  10  countries.  Since  athletic  shoes  are  aimed 
at  the  youth  market,  Bata's  superstores  in  Canada  act  as  entertainment  centers. 

Kids  shoot  hoops,  surf  the  Net  from  kiosks  in  the  store  and  play  video  games.  In  the 
outdoor  gear  section,  there's  a  rock-climbing  wall,  and  the  air-conditioning  is  set  to 
periodically  blow  cool  breezes  through  the  section  to  provide  a  virtual  fresh-air  ex¬ 
perience.  "It  becomes  the  cool-crowd  hangout,  and  people  buy  things  there  be¬ 
cause  it's  cool,"  says  David  Bowden,  vice  president  of  branded  programs  and  adver¬ 
tising  at  Bata.  He  says  sales  at  the  company's  Canadian  retail  stores  are  up  1 8 
percent  to  20  percent  in  a  relatively  flat  retail  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  generally  lower-income  Pacific  Rim,  Bata  runs  giant  self- 
service  warehouses  called  Bata  Bazaars  stocked  with  eye-popping  selections  of  low- 
priced  footwear.  It's  a  big  jump  from  the  corner  market  stall  that  usually  offers 
only  a  few  pairs  of  shoes,  and  Bowden  says  people  respond  to  the  vast  variety.  "It 
doesn't  have  to  be  fancy,"  he  says.  "We  can't  offer  the  most  elegant  shoes,  but 
offering  the  biggest  selection  can  do  it.  [Customers]  can't  get  that  anywhere  else." 

Bata  develops  its  retail  and  manufacturing  systems  at  the  Toronto  home  office, 
adhering  to  global  company  standards  for  each  function,  says  Tim  Jude,  Bata's  di¬ 
rector  of  finance  and  international  information  systems.  Bata  then  customizes  the 
front  end  to  fit  the  region.  Bowden  says  Bata  is  partway  through  a  companywide 
rollout  of  an  electronic  point-of-sale  system  that  will  capture  information  and 

send  it  to  the  central  re¬ 
tailing  office  in  each 
country  so  that  the 
stores  can  quickly  re¬ 
order  hot  sellers  and  can¬ 
cel  orders  for  less  popu¬ 
lar  items.  "The  sales 
information  from  the  first 
week  or  two  that  new 
products  are  on  sale  will 
tell  us  85  percent  of  what 
we  need  to  know  about 
that  collection,"  he  says. 
"In  a  fashion-driven  busi¬ 
ness,  rapid  communica¬ 
tion  is  really  important. 
After  all,  our  service  is  of¬ 
fering  fashionable  shoes 
for  sale;  even  great  ser¬ 
vice  doesn't  count  if  you 
don't  have  the  right  shoe 
to  sell."  -  C.  Hildebrand 


DAVID  BOWDEN  and  TIM  JUDE  keep  Bata  Shoe  in  the 
running  by  customizing  style  and  service. 
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Breakthrough  Productivity 
and  Individual  Empowerment 


. 
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Increasing  productivity 
throughout  your  organization  and 
empowering  the  individual  worker  is  a 
critical  key  for  succeeding  in  business  today. 

NEC  integrates  computers  and  telephones  to 
deliver  this  powerful  formula.  Through  our  FUSION 
Integrated  Communications  Strategy,  we  liberate  you  and 
your  business  to  adapt  to  changing  markets  —  and  to  seize 
profitable  business  opportunities. 

FUSION  empowers  the  in  formation  worker  with  breakthrough 
productivity.  In  fact,  the  FUSION  Integrated  Environment  delivers 
multiple  media  technology  and  software  application  solutions 
across  the  organization.  Enabling  individuals,  departments  and 
strategic  work  groups  to  increase  revenue,  slash  costs, 
enhance  delivery  and  improve  service.  Voice,  data,  text, 
video  and  imaging  —  multiple  media  tor  multiple  results. 

Break  through  to  the  FUSION  Integrated  Environment. 

To  find  out  more  about  the  FUSION  Integrated  Communications 
Strategy,  contact  your  local  NEC  dealer,  call  us  at  1 -800-TEAM- NEC 
or  visit  our  website  at:  http://www.nec.com 


Link ini]  people  with  information  through  integrated  technology. 

©1996  NEC  America.  Inc. 
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“The  flight  attendants  almost  tip¬ 
toe  when  people  are  sleeping,”  says 
Albert  A.  Vicere,  a  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  and  a  CIO-lOO 
judge.  “They  focus  on  making  [the 
trip]  extremely  comfortable.” 

Information  processors  such  as 
CNN  and  MCI  face  different  issues 
in  their  quest  to  design  and  deliver 
global  services  that  meet  local 
needs.  Although  some  customiza¬ 
tion  must  be  done  at  the  consumer 
end  of  the  product,  the  information 
must  first  be  available  worldwide. 
The  availability  of  electronic  chan¬ 
nels  for  distribution  is  particularly 
important  for  information-process¬ 
ing  companies,  Yip  says.  Those  com¬ 
panies  don’t  require  an  actual  physi¬ 


cal  presence  at  the  point  of  service 
consumption,  unlike,  say,  a  hotel 
chain.  Instead,  information  proces¬ 
sors  frequently  establish  local  pres¬ 
ence  through  corporate  affiliations. 
MCI,  for  example,  has  forged  a  deal 
to  use  British  Telecom’s  network  to 
disperse  its  service  as  widely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Since  information  lends  itself 
to  electronic  distribution,  informa¬ 
tion  processors  derive  advantage  by 
using  IT  as  a  global  pipeline  to  gather, 
process  and  disseminate  the  finished 
product  — information. 

At  CNN,  “connectivity  and  com¬ 
munications  are  extremely  impor¬ 
tant,”  says  Elahe  Hessamfar,  vice 
president  and  CIO  of  Turner  Broad¬ 
casting  System  Inc.,  CNN’s  parent 
company.  CNN  workers,  both  do¬ 
mestic  and  international,  share  infor¬ 


mation  and  collaborate  on  stories  via 
Lotus  Development  Corp.’s  cc:Mail 
and  an  application  called  Basys, 
which  was  built  for  news  businesses 
and  offers  newswire  access  and  rudi¬ 
mentary  document-sharing  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  company’s  network  can 
send  text  copies  of  news  stories 
worldwide  almost  immediately.  Hes¬ 
samfar  says  the  company  is  intro¬ 
ducing  video  servers  that  send  im¬ 
ages  as  quickly.  “We’ll  be  able  to 
shoot  breaking  news  stories  to  our 
networks,”  she  says.  “They’ll  be 
able  to  produce,  cut  and  edit  each 
story,  and  customize  it  to  best  suit 
their  audience.”  So,  for  example,  a 
bank  merger  story  will  have  a  differ¬ 
ent  focus  on  CNN  than  will  the  same 
story  on  the  CNN  Financial  Net¬ 
work.  CNN’s  30  bureaus  also  con- 
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Your  box  of  antique  spittoons  is  en  route  from  London  to 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and  you  need  it  yesterday.  If  it  was  sent 
via  United  Parcel  Service  of  America  Inc.,  those  slop  jars 
won't  be  gathering  dust  waiting  to  clear  U.S.  Customs. 
UPSnet,  a  global  network  package  tracking  system,  notifies 
Customs  of  incoming  packages'  declared  contents  before 
those  packages  arrive,  thus  enabling  Customs  officers  to 
process  those  parcels  more  speedily.  To  provide  rapid  ser¬ 
vice  worldwide,  "information  is  almost  more  important 
than  the  package,"  says  Kenneth  Lacy,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  information  services  at  UPS. 

IT  provides  that  information  at  Big  Brown,  a  service 
provider  that  makes  money  by  processing  things. 

Since  UPS  frequently  services  corporate  global  cus¬ 
tomers  who  look  for  a  uniform  level  of  service  world¬ 
wide,  UPS  needs  global  standards  so  that  customers 
will  receive  the  same  service  wherever  they  need  it.  IT  is  an 
important  support  tool  for  providing  these  standards,  says 
Lacy.  UPSnet,  for  example,  stores  worldwide  package  track¬ 
ing  information  on  an  enormous  central  database  in  Mah- 
wah,  NJ.  Drivers  send  package  data  by  a  variety  of  electronic 
mechanisms  (wireless  in  North  America  and  radio  broadband 
technology  in  Europe,  for  example)  to  a  regional  source, 
which  then  forwards  it  to  Mahwah.  The  company  also  pro¬ 
vides  standardized  service  through  its  logistics  business, 
which  manages  transportation  logistics,  from  warehousing  to 
shipping  to  delivery  worldwide,  for  big  corporate  customers. 


KENNETH  LACY  insists  on  global  standards  for  UPS  so  that 
customers  receive  the  same  service  worldivide. 


Lacy  says  the  next  step  will  be  to  tie  UPS's  customers  into 
the  network;  clients  worldwide  can  already  use  UPS's  Web 
site  to  track  the  progress  of  their  packages.  The  bottom  line, 
he  says,  is  that  in  order  to  provide  dependable  service, 

"we've  got  to  know  all  the  time  where  the  package  is  and 
know  as  much  as  we  can  about  that  package.  Technology 
plays  an  important  role  in  letting  us  do  that."  -C.  Hildebrand 
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Hie  NCR  Scalable  Data  Warehouse. 


7  of  the  top  9  telecommunications  companies 
call  on  our  data  warehouses. 

Looking  to  use  data  warehousing  to  build  customer 
retention  systems?  Choose  NCR,  the  company  that 
IDC  says  is  number  one  worldwide  with  50%  of  the 
market.*  In  fact,  more  than  60%  of  the  top-tier  telecommunications 
companies  worldwide  use  our  data  warehouse  solutions  to  gain 
a  competitive  edge,  using  industry-leading  databases  like  Teradataf 
Oraclef  Informix,®  and  Sybase.® 

For  more  information  about  NCR’s  scalable 
data  warehouse  solutions  and  our  highly  scalable 
WorldMark™  servers,  call  1  800-CALL-NCR, 
ext.  3000.  Or  experience  our  data  warehousing 
capabilities  firsthand  at  http://www.ncr.com 


Pentium 


(30  NCR 


All  WorldMark  servers  shown  feature  Intel  Pentium  Processors.  The  Intel  Inside  and  Pentium  Processor  logos  are  registered  trademarks  ol  Intel  Corp.  *  International  Data  Corporation  "Workstations  and  High-Performance  Systems" 
June,  1995  ©1996  NCR  Corporation  All  rights  reserved.  Teradata  is  a  registered  trademark  and  WorldMark  is  a  trademark  of  NCR  Corporation. 
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For  Andersen  Consulting,  the  medium  is  indeed  the  mes¬ 
sage.  Between  1 0  and  20  percent  of  its  clients  want  projects 
implemented  on  a  global  basis. 

To  disseminate  the  knowledge  that  its  clients  need,  the 
40,000-strong  Andersen  depends  on  IT  to  condense  its  re¬ 
gional  pools  of  expertise  into  an  online  entity  called  Knowl¬ 
edge  Xchange  (see  "In  the  Know,"  C/O,  April  1 5, 1 996). 

"For  us,  the  challenge  is  to  share  our  leading-edge  experiences  among  all 
our  knowledge  workers,"  says  Keith  Burgess,  worldwide  managing  partner  for 
business  integration  and  competence  practice.  "We  need  technology  chan¬ 
nels  to  diffuse  that  network  of  experience  worldwide." 

Knowledge  Xchange  came  out  of  a  strategic  business  plan  in  1991,  says  An¬ 
dersen  CIO  Charles  Paulk.  Senior  executives  realized  that  as  the  company 
grew — and  ex¬ 
panded  around 
the  globe — it  was 
harder  to  track  in¬ 
dividual  areas  of 
expertise.  In  the 
late  1970s,  forex- 
ample,  "manag¬ 
ing  knowledge 
meant  keeping  a 
file  cabinet  and  a 
list  of  who  knew 
what  about 
what,"  Paulk  says. 

"It  was  easier  to 
do  this  when 
there  were  6,000 
employees  in¬ 
stead  of  40,000." 

Andersen  re- 


CHARLES  PAULK  knows  the  value  of  information  increases  with 
the  depth  and  breadth  of  shared  experience. 


sponded  to  its  information-tracking  imperative  with  Knowledge  Xchange,  a 
global  network  operating  on  Compaq  Computer  Corp.  servers  running  OS/2 
and  clients  running  Lotus  Notes  on  Windows  95. 

Paulk  points  out  that  his  firm  considered  Knowledge  Xchange  so  strategic 
that  senior  executives  didn't  ask  for  any  ROI.  "The  real  value  was  the  benefit  of 
deeper  and  broader  shared  experience,"  he  says;  measured  on  that  scale,  the 
application  has  proved  invaluable.  Paulk  cites  one  example:  When  a  project 
team  ran  into  a  technical  problem  with  some  new  software,  the  team  posted 
the  problem  on  the  Knowledge  Xchange.  A  team  in  another  country  respond¬ 
ed  overnight  with  the  solution.  Without  Knowledge  Xchange,  "it  would  have 
cost  a  couple  of  weeks  of  labor  and  about  $200,000  worth  of  'fix  work,'"  says 
Paulk.  -C.  Hildebrand 


tribute  local  segments  to  fit  individu¬ 
al  countries.  “We  have  to  be  very 
sensitive  to  different  cultural  things 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,”  says 
Hessamfar.  “Having  local  people  in 
the  region  helps  us  be  more  sensi¬ 
tive  to  the  news  situation  locally. 
There  is  some  perception  that  CNN 
is  too  Americanized,  so  we’re  con¬ 
stantly  working  on  that,”  she  says. 
For  example,  the  company  is  launch¬ 
ing  a  Spanish-language  version  of 
CNN  news  at  the  beginning  of  1997. 

Companies  such  as  Federal  Ex¬ 
press  and  the  Port  of  Singapore 
Authority  earn  their  bread  by 
processing  possessions  or  products. 
The  key  to  success  for  that  type  of 
service  company  lies  in  the  ability  to 
create  standards  that  regulate  the 
smooth  movement  of  goods  around 
the  globe,  particularly  because  many 
large  corporate  customers  expect  the 
same  level  of  service  wherever  they 
need  it.  IT  is  important,  but  unlike 
the  CNNs  of  the  world,  product  pro¬ 
cessing  companies  use  systems  to 
convey  data  about  the  main  product 
rather  than  the  product  itself.  FedEx, 
for  example,  uses  IT  to  trace  a  pack¬ 
age  at  every  point  of  its  journey,  from 
the  moment  a  customer  enters  infor¬ 
mation  on  a  FedEx  Powership  order- 
entry  workstation  to  the  time  the 
package  arrives  at  its  destination. 
“The  most  common  thread  to  being 
able  to  provide  standard  service  glob¬ 
ally  is  our  IT  capability,”  says  Dennis 
Jones,  FedEx’s  senior  vice  president 
and  CIO.  “If  you  receive  service  in 
the  Far  East,  we  want  it  to  look  just 
like  service  in  the  U.S.  or  Europe.” 

When  it  comes  to  globalization, 
then,  service  companies  do  well  to 
examine  the  type  of  service  they’re 
offering  if  they  want  to  keep  their 
customers  happy.  While  FedEx  will 
not  do  well  by  changing  its  specifica¬ 
tions  from  country  to  country  be¬ 
cause  everyone,  everywhere  abso¬ 
lutely,  positively  wants  delivery 
overnight,  McDonald’s  will  pros¬ 
per  worldwide  by  knowing  when  to 
hold  the  pickle  and  add  a  pirogi.  E5J 


Senior  Writer  Carol  Hildebrand  can 
be  reached  at  cjh@cio.com. 
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Most  Internet  Service  Providers 
bombard  you  with  "netspeak." 
Unfortunately,  it  doesn't  seem  to 
have  much  to  do  with  what  most 
clients  are  interested  in  —  that  is, 
marketing  successfully  on  the 
Internet.  And  while  everyone  seems 
to  be  "talking  the  talk,"  what  you 


really  need  is  someone  to  walk  the 
walk.  Enter  DIGEX.  We  cut  through 
all  the  techno-hype  to  bring  you 
sound  solutions  to  your  specific 
Internet  needs.  Of  course  you'll  also 
get  the  networks  and  engineering 
you  expect  from  a  major  ISP.  But  the 
difference  with  DIGEX  is  that  our 


company  is  run  by  people  with  a  long 
history  of  successful  marketing 
accomplishments.  People  like  Earl. 
And  that's  a  rare  something  in  this 
business  —  people  who  can  bring  you 
industrial  strength  Internet  solutions. 
Call  us  for  more  information.  We  will 
most  definitely  speak  your  language. 


You  don't  have  to  know  about  URL. 
You  just  have  to  know  about  Earl. 


BUSINESS  INTERNET 


Earl  Galleher 

Vice  President-General  Manager, 
Internet  Server  Products  Division 
galleher@digex.net 


Internet  Service  Provider 
To  The  Marketing  Savvy. 


Earl  has  ten  years  of  r^arketing  experience  at 
advertising  agencies  and  .wireless  communications 

(  .  1  I  Q 

providers.  Now  he  Wants  to  launch  your 
company  successfully  on  the  Internet. 
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FOR  EVERYONE  WHO’S  BEEN  WAITING 
PATIENTLY  FOR  FASTER  NETWORK  STORAGE 


HOW  DOES  50%  FASTER  SOUND?  Probably  like  a  dream,  at  least  to  system  administrators  desperate 
for  a  smarter  way  to  manage  data.  In  that  case,  the  Symbios  Logic  MetaStor  SH4000  intelligent  storage 
hub  is  a  dream  come  true.  It's  a  new  storage  system  that  attaches  directly  to  your  network  and  significantly 
increases  throughput.  Better  still,  it's  from  Symbios  Logic,  a  leader  in  storage  technology. 

The  solution  to  managing  data  across  large  networks  isn't  as  simple  as  adding  disks,  or  even  buying 
a  new  server.  Because  general-purpose  file  servers  are  not  optimized  for  centralized  network  storage.  Our  intelligent 
storage  hub  is.  While  storing  up  to  252  GB,  it  enables  you  to  support  more  users  and  reduce  response  time.  It  eliminates 
bottlenecks,  automatically  backs  up  and  restores,  conserves  network  resources  and  controls  costs. 

How  is  all  this  possible?  Simple.  Everything  about  the  MetaStor  SH4000  intelligent  storage  hub  is  dedicated  solely 
to  worry-free  storage.  There's  no  excess  code,  no  traditional  speed  bumps  like  virtual  memory  or  application  interfaces. 

It's  all  about  I/Os  and  an  astounding  NFS  Ops  of  1,350.  Again,  up  to  50%  faster  than  general-purpose 

M  etaSto  r 

file  servers.  But  the  dream  gets  even  better.  Better  because  our  intelligent  storage  hub  also 
includes  high-bandwidth  RAID  and  industry-leading  99.99%  data  availability.  Better  because  it's  designed  for  easy 
expansion.  And  better  because  its  integrated  five-DLT-drive  tape  array  means  up  to  400%  faster  backup. 

The  demand  for  centralized  storage  with  blazing  I/Os  has  never  been  greater.  And  the  solution  has  never 
been  clearer.  Or  more  affordable.  The  MetaStor  SH4000  intelligent  storage  hub,  relief  for  the  storage-hungry  masses. 
To  learn  more,  call  Symbios  Logic  at  1-800-86-ARRAY,  or  visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.symbios.com. 
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The  MetaStor  intelligent  storage  hub  attaches  directly  to  your  network,  increasing  data  throughput  by  up  to  50  percent. 


Symbios  Logic  and  MetaStor  are  trademarks  of  Symbios  Logic  Inc. 


INTELLIGENT  STORAGE  HUB 

□  Yes,  I’ve  waited  long  enough  for  a  better  network  storage  solution. 
I’d  like  to  increase  my  network  storage  performance  by  50  percent. 
Please  send  me  more  information  about  Symbios  Logic  and  the 
MetaStor  Intelligent  Storage  Hub. 

Name _ 

Title _ 

Company _ 

Address _ 

City/State/Zip _ 

Phone _ 

Fax _ 

E-Mail _ 


CI00801 


NO  POSTAGE 
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UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST-CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  804  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  CO 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


SYMBIOS  LOGIC 
1036  ELKTON  DR. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS  CO  80907-9813 
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The  Storage  Connection 


PAPER  SCULTPURE  BY  JEFF  NISHINAKA 
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Global  finance  honorees  triumph 
over  changing  cultures,  clashing 
communications  and 
cantankerous  currencies 


nSOnC  Of  TU€flRST  major  investment  banks  to  en¬ 
ter  the  financial  wilderness  of  Russia,  CS  First 
Boston  had  grown  used  to  encountering  the  un¬ 
expected,  but  this  was  truly  shocking.  While 
looking  at  a  list  of  staff  for  the  company’s  first 
Moscow  office,  executives  at  New  York  head¬ 
quarters  noticed  that  half  the  new 
staffers  had  no  titles  and  were  listed 
only  as  “support.” 

“It  turned  out  they  were  body¬ 
guards,”  says  Frank  J.  Fanzilli,  manag¬ 
ing  director  and  head  of  global  informa¬ 
tion  services  for  CS  First  Boston.  “Each 
of  our  bank  officers  had  one  to  two 
each.”  This  is  the  world  of  global  fi¬ 
nance:  exciting  opportunities  shad¬ 
owed  by  unexpected  dangers. 

Yet  global  pioneers  like  CS  First 
Boston  know  they  must  do  more  than  dodge  the  occa- 
t  ional  Moscow  thug  to  become  successful  in  emerging 
markets.  This  year’s  CIO-lOO  honorees  in  the  finance 
incustry  share  three  characteristics  important  to  global 
success: 

■  They  adapt  to  varied  and  unstable  markets  rather  than 
insist  on  a  single  business  strategy  in  all  markets. 
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American  Express  Co. 
American  International  Group  Inc. 
BankAmerica  (orp. 

Bankers  Trust  Co. 

Bank  of  fTlontreal 
ian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce 
are  lAanhattan  Corp. 

?o  mercantile  £xchan?e 
(i?na  (orp. 

Citicorp 

C5  first  Boston  Inc. 
ity  Investments 
pital  Services 
Group 
Group,  The 
,P.  Alor?anG(o.  Inc. 
fAitsubishi  International  Corp. 
fTlor^an  Stanley  and  Co.  Inc. 

JBC  UUarbur? 
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■  They  develop  powerful  global 
communications  systems  to  quickly 
and  efficiently  enter  new  markets. 

■  They  manage  risk  for  themselves 
and  their  clients. 

The  push  toward  globalization  in 
finance  is  coming  not  only  from  the 
companies  themselves,  however. 
Clients  are  demanding  a  certain 
worldliness  from  their  financial  part¬ 
ners.  Indeed,  says  David  Marshall, 
executive  vice  president  and  CIO  for 
Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Com¬ 


merce  (CIBC).  “We  don’t  just  move 
into  a  market  because  it  has  growth 
potential;  we  focus  on  our  customers’ 
needs.  If  they  move  into  new  mar¬ 
kets,  we’ll  make  sure  we  support 
them.” 

One  such  client  foray  is  the  largest 
international  telecommunications  in¬ 
frastructure  project  ever  undertak¬ 
en,  according  to  CIBC.  U.S.,  Middle 
Eastern  and  Asian  telecom  compa¬ 
nies,  financed  by  CIBC  Wood  Gundy’s 
securities  division,  will  lay  a  $1.5  bil¬ 


lion  fiber-optic  telecom  cable  from 
England  to  Japan,  with  a  dive  into 
the  Mediterranean  and  some  island 
hopping  in  the  Pacific  along  the  way. 
In  the  deal,  the  bank  arranged  fi¬ 
nancing  through  26  separate  political 
jurisdictions. 

The  global  trick,  as  CIBC  and  oth¬ 
er  ambitious  financial  companies 
have  discovered,  is  serving  cus¬ 
tomers  around  the  world  while  mini¬ 
mizing  costs.  That  requires  comput¬ 
er  systems  that  can  crunch  numbers 


BAI1KCRS  TRUST:  UUIdlfllinG  in  THE  RISK  POOL 


In  finance,  risk  flows  as  freely  as  money.  With  so  much 
business  capital  flowing  in  world  markets,  banking  pow¬ 
erhouses  like  Bankers  Trust  need  to  keep  a  keen 
eye  on  the  risk  sluice  gates.  "If  you're  operating 
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CARMINE  VONA  says  checks  and  balances  in  the  system  enable 
Bankers  Trust  to  identify  and  take  prudent  risks. 

in  more  than  50  different  countries,  you  need  to  be  able 
to  hedge  some  of  the  risk  fluctuations  in  each  of  those 
markets,"  warns  Martin  Secada,  a  CIO-IOO  judge  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Secada  &  Co.,  a  Greenwich,  Conn.-based  consult¬ 
ing  company.  In  1 985,  the  bank  developed  a  system,  Risk- 
Adjusted  Return  on  Capital  (RAROC),  to  run  analyses  on 


interest-rate  risk  and  other  types  of  risk  around  the  world. 
Nowadays,  the  system  is  used  to  monitor  all  the  bank's  in¬ 
vestment  activities,  from  currency  trading  to 
derivatives. 

Such  ambition  requires  a  lot  of  technology 
power.  From  a  mainframe  base  in  New  York,  the 
bank's  database  of  clients,  statistics  and  market 
information  flows  to  a  second  level  of  midrange 
machines  and  then  out  to  PCs  in  local  Bankers 
Trust  offices  around  the  world.  As  traders  spot  opportuni¬ 
ties,  they  check  the  risk  cap  for  their  market  as  set  by  the 
system,  which  is  refreshed  in  real  time  with  information 
from  markets  and  other  Bankers  Trust  trades  around  the 
world.  If  a  trader  in  Brazil  discovers  that  he  or  she  is  bump¬ 
ing  up  against  the  local  risk  limit  for  the  day,  the  trader 
can  send  a  query  to  the  global  system  to  see  if  things 
have  been  slow  enough  elsewhere  to  "borrow"  some  risk 
from  the  global  system. 

The  global  reach  of  the  system  is  also  its  best  safeguard 
because  objective  custodians  of  the  global  system  set 
goals  and  limits,  and  verify  trades  from  the  local  markets, 
says  Carmine  Vona,  managing  director  and  CIO.  "The  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  transaction  isn't  coming  from  the  trader," 
notes  Vona.  "It's  coming  from  someone  independently  val¬ 
idating  what  the  trader  is  doing."  Regional  and  global 
managers  can  slice  up  information  on  deals  and  risk  expo¬ 
sure  any  way  they  wish — by  country,  by  product,  even  by 
individual  trader.  Vona  says  the  checks  and  balances  in  the 
system  will  keep  Bankers  Trust  safe  from  the  clean-cut 
rogues  like  Nick  Leeson,  whose  unsupervised  trading  in 
Singapore  sank  Great  Britain's  Barings  Bank.  "Of  course,  we 
wouldn't  have  hired  him  in  the  first  place,"  adds  Vona. 

-C.  Koch 
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You  Hant  R  Hew 


Hhy  Bother? 


Only  the  revolutionary  new  Encore  Infinity  SP  Family 
lets  you  configure  mainframe  class  storage  for 
simultaneous  data  sharing  between  mainframe, 
open  systems,  and  PCs.  Even  better,  while  your 
different  platforms  can  communicate  at  last,  you 
control  the  conversation.  You  choose  how  much 
information  is  shared,  how  much  is  partitioned, 
who  can  access  it,  and  how  it’s  optimized  for  high 
performance,  efficiency,  and  data  protection. 
And  if  that’s  not  enough,  by  using  an  Infinity  SP 
storage  solution  you  can  do  all  of  your  system 
backups  using  the  same  centralized  mainframe 
facilities  you  are  already  using.  No  other  storage 
system  offers  you  so  much  flexibility,  with  so  much 
control  of  your  company’s  information  resources. 
Call  1  -800-933-6267  to  learn  more  about  storage 
intelligent  enough  to  enable  all  your  systems 
to  speak  the  same  language.  The  first  universal 
storage  —  now  shipping  and  ready  to  install. 


COMPUTER  CORP O R  A  T I O  N 


THE  FUTURE  BELONGS  TO  A  HIGHER  INTELLIGENCE. 
http://www.encore.com 
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Global  reach  doesn't  come  without  costs,  in  both  people  and 
systems.  That's  why  Cigna  Corp.,  like  many  of  our  financial  win¬ 
ners  this  year,  is  making  its  systems  as  efficient  as  possible  by  de¬ 
ploying  at  the  local  level  information  capillaries  that  feed  into  a 
few  very  large  arteries  at  the  global  level. 

As  Cigna  enters  new  markets,  it  plants  a  local  "cluster"  that  grows  with  the  region¬ 
al  business.  The  cluster  centralizes  computing  power,  processes  and  people.  "If  we 
have  reasonably  sized  portfolios  in  different  countries  in  a  region,  we'll  use  telecom 
to  consolidate  into  one  location  people  who  speak  different  languages  and  know 
the  different  markets,"  says  William  M.  Siegle,  senior  vice  president  of  Cigna  Interna¬ 
tional  Systems,  which  handles  IT  for  Cigna  International,  a  business  division  of  Cigna 
Corp.  Currently,  there  are  clusters  for  the  Germanic  countries,  Scandinavia  and 

Southeast  Asia.  The  clusters  are 
hooked  together  into  two  cen¬ 
tralized  data  centers,  one  in  the 
United  Kingdom  and  one  in 
Colorado,  that  do  most  of  the 
work  and  store  most  of  the  in¬ 
formation.  The  centralized 
strategy  of  many  client  com¬ 
puters  accessing  a  large  data¬ 
base  makes  information  access 
more  cost-effective  and  effi¬ 
cient,  Siegle  says. 

New  offices  don't  get  much 
in  the  way  of  infrastructure  if 
Siegle  can  help  it.  He  tries  to 
use  telecom  until  the  business 
shows  enough  potential  to  be¬ 
gin  building  an  "industrial 
strength"  cluster.  But  he  doesn't 


WILLIAM  M.  SIEGLE  balances  centralized  control  with 
decentralized  efficiency  by  creating  IS  clusters. 


let  efficiency  impede  doing  business.  If  Cigna  wants  to  expand  into  a  new  market, 
for  example,  Siegle  does  whatever  it  takes  to  bring  the  office  up  to  speed,  even  if  it 
means  building  a  custom  system.  If  the  new  office  shows  potential  and  begins 
growing,  he'll  gradually  move  the  infrastructure  to  the  common  Cigna  model. 

The  payoff  for  Cigna's  centralized  strategy  came  during  the  brutal  1 995  earth¬ 
quake  in  Kobe,  Japan.  Cigna  was  able  to  process  claims  immediately  because  the 
processing  for  Japan  was  piped  under  the  Pacific  to  Cigna's  mainframe  platform  at 
the  U.S.  data  center  in  Thornton,  Colo.  "Our  claims  people  had  to  use  bikes  to  get 
around,  but  we  had  24-hour  processing  of  claims,"  says  Siegle. 

Core  application  development  is  spread  among  the  various  centers,  which 
means  the  sun  never  sets  on  Cigna  code.  When  the  U.S.  programmers  go  home,  the 
European  programmers  check  their  data  online  and  vice  versa.  After  the  applica¬ 
tions  are  developed,  Cigna  caps  each  application  with  necessary  local  customiza¬ 
tion  for  each  market.  "We  want  our  people  to  think  about  their  work  as  benefiting 
other  countries  besides  the  one  they're  located  in,"  he  adds.  -C.  Koch 


while  treading  softly  on  local  cul¬ 
tures,  languages  and  currencies.  It 
also  requires  systems  that  never 
sleep.  At  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchange,  for  example,  which  now 
does  96  percent  of  its  trading  in 
financial  instruments  rather  than  in 
commodities  such  as  wheat  and  pork 
bellies,  a  virtual  trading  floor  opens 
after  the  bell  rings  each  afternoon. 
Beginning  shortly  after  the  closing 
bell,  Merc  members  can  access  the 
Globex  network  through  special  ter¬ 
minals  and  wheel  and  deal  through 
the  night  until  just  before  the  open¬ 
ing  bell  the  next  morning. 

As  deregulation  sweeps  the  globe 
and  politically  closed  economies  open, 
the  potential  opportunities  for  ambi¬ 
tious  financial  players  are  enormous. 
Eastern  Europeans  and  Chinese 
emerging  from  the  protective  pall  of 
communism  are  confronting  the  con¬ 
cept  of  financial  planning  for  the  first 
time.  “All  of  these  countries  that  are 
privatizing  will  have  to  develop  ways 
to  create  a  social  safety  net  once  the 
state  has  withdrawn,”  says  Peter  E. 
Koveos,  a  CIO-lOO  judge  who  is  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Olivia  and  Walter 
Keibach  Center  for  International 
Business  Studies  and  chair  of  the  fi¬ 
nance  department  at  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity’s  School  of  Management.  He 
predicts  an  insurance  industry  wind¬ 
fall  when  Russian  and  Chinese  citi¬ 
zens  realize  that  with  privatization, 
they  suddenly  have  something  to 
lose. 

Financial  companies  are  trying  to 
seed  their  product  lines  across  a 
much  wider  swath  as  emerging  mar¬ 
kets  begin  to  mature.  “Years  ago, 
you’d  see  very  regional  demand  for 
insurance  and  much  simpler  offer¬ 
ings,”  says  Lawrence  English,  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  administration 
at  global  insurer  American  Interna¬ 
tional  Group  (AIG).  “Those  differ¬ 
ences  are  beginning  to  disappear  in 
the  business  and  personal  sides.”  To 
encourage  sharing  of  innovation 
across  borders,  the  company  man¬ 
ages  life  insurance  as  a  worldwide 
product  line  as  well  as  a  local  one. 
AIG  also  appoints  regional  leaders 
who  are  responsible  for  coordinating 
diverse  businesses  within  the  com- 
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Fast.  Safe.  Flexible. 


No  wonder  we  work  well  together. 


Thoroughness  and  attention  to 
detail  are  obsessions  at  BMW.  So 
it's  no  surprise  that  they  evaluated 
over  1 30  applications  and  all  the 
major  hardware  providers  when 
choosing  information  technology  for 
their  new  manufacturing  facility  in 
South  Carolina.  The  winners? 
Hewlett-Packard  and  SAP.  Our 
team  not  only  delivered  a  total, 
integrated  client/server  solution 
based  on  open  systems  —  we  got 
the  system  up  and  running  in 
just  four  months,  which  is  fully 
consistent  with  another  BMW 
obsession:  high  performance. 

For  more  information  on  how 
we  can  help  put  your  company  on 
the  open  road  to  success,  call  1-800- 
275-7057  or  cruise  our  homepage 
at  http:llwww.hp.com/golhpFrsap 
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pany  when,  for  example,  insurance 
leads  emerge  from  AIG’s  worldwide 
spot  currency  and  commodity  trad¬ 
ing  group.  Getting  those  leads  to 
cross  business  unit  borders  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge,  says  English. 

Crossing  boundaries,  whether  they 
be  political,  financial  or  functional,  is 
not  without  its  pitfalls,  however. 
When  it  is  done  right,  best  practice 
flows  more  smoothly  across  the  com¬ 
pany,  but  local  considerations  can  be 
lost  in  the  process.  American  Ex¬ 
press  has  been  walking  that  fine  line 
for  more  than  100  years,  first  with 
its  international  bank  network  and 
now  with  its  portfolio  of  financial 
services.  “We  have  to  make  sure 
that  the  look  and  feel  of  our  services 
is  the  same  as  you  move  around  the 
world  yet  is  customized  enough  so 
that  our  customers  know  they  are  in 
Rome  or  in  Paris.  It’s  a  difficult  bal¬ 
ance,”  says  Allan  Z.  Loren,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  and  CIO  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Express.  Amex  obsesses  over 
the  cultural  details,  such  as  whether 
to  shut  down  the  Paris  office  in  hon¬ 
or  of  one  of  France’s  national  holi¬ 
days. 

Like  Amex,  Fidelity  Investments 

is  well  aware  of  the  need  to  adapt 
not  only  its  products  but  its  pace  to 
local  markets.  In  the  furiously  com¬ 
petitive  U.S.  market,  Fidelity’s  auto¬ 
mated  phone  system  handles  74  per¬ 
cent  of  customer  calls  start  to  finish, 
which  saves  Fidelity  $8  in  labor 
costs  per  call  and  spares  reps  the 
routine  calls,  according  to  Roger 
Servison,  executive  vice  president. 
Since  Fidelity  handles  more  than 
500,000  calls  a  day,  the  phone  “pro¬ 
cess”  could  bring  enormous  efficien¬ 
cies  to  new  markets.  Yet  not  all  mar¬ 
kets  are  ready  for  it.  For  now,  Fidelity 
is  focused  on  Europe  and  Hong  Kong, 
where  telecom  infrastructures  are 
robust  and  there  is  a  tradition  of 
stock  ownership.  In  these  markets, 
Fidelity  hopes  to  take  the  12-year 
learning  curve  for  the  U.S.  customer 
service  system  and  shorten  it  signif¬ 
icantly. 

Sometimes  just  getting  to  an 
emerging  market  first  is  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  The  IT  division  at 
J.P.  Morgan  has  created  a  deploy¬ 


ment  “SWAT  team”  that  developed  a 
few  quick-installation  telecom  pack¬ 
ages  for  technologically  challenged 
locations.  The  packages  enable  the 
locations  to  save  money  and  quickly 
get  the  new  staffs  up  and  running. 
Since  Morgan  doesn’t  have  the  larg¬ 
er  scale  of  many  other  global  com¬ 
mercial  banks,  at  the  same  time  it  al¬ 
so  seeks  speed  through  alliances. 
“We  grow  some  of  our  own  telecom 
talent  to  scout  locations  and  work 
with  some  big  telecom  partners, 
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who  do  the  installation  for  us,”  says 
Peter  Miller,  a  managing  director  at 
Morgan  and  head  of  corporate  tech¬ 
nology  for  the  company.  In  Morgan’s 
new  Prague  office,  for  example,  em¬ 
ployees  can  access  the  company’s 
FourFifteen  global  risk  management 
system  faster  and  more  reliably  than 
they  can  call  across  town. 

Sometimes  governments  act  as 
alliance  makers  through  trade  agree¬ 
ments  such  as  NAFTA.  Consider  the 
Bank  of  Montreal  (BOM),  which  re¬ 
cently  bought  a  20  percent  share  in 
Bancomer,  Mexico’s  second-largest 
retail  bank.  “With  NAFTA,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it’s  important  for  us  to  have  su¬ 
perb  capability  in  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,”  says  Lloyd  Darlington, 
chief  technology  officer  and  general 
manager  of  BOM’s  operations  group. 
Through  the  Bancomer  alliance,  BOM 
can  offer  its  Canadian  customers  an 
instant  entree  into  the  Mexican  mar¬ 
ket  without  the  costs  or  risks  inher¬ 
ent  in  an  outright  acquisition. 

Expertise  in  local  markets  has  little 


value  if  it  can’t  be  shared  across  the 
company,  however.  Chase  Manhat¬ 
tan,  for  example,  is  developing  an  in¬ 
tranet  that  will  enable  executives  in 
New  York,  London  and  Tokyo  to 
work  together  in  real-time.  In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  a  deal  will  remain  online  when 
it  is  done,  enabling  an  executive  in 
Brazil,  for  example,  to  refer  to  it 
whenever  necessary. 

CIBC  even  puts  its  management 
process  online.  To  keep  the  bank’s 
technology  assets  from  fraying  into 


decentralized  chunks,  the  Technology 
Committee,  composed  of  five  manag¬ 
ing  directors  of  CIBC  Wood  Gundy’s 
commercial  bank  division  from 
around  the  world,  meets  every  two 
weeks.  If  you’re  looking  for  the  meet¬ 
ing  room,  you’re  out  of  luck — it 
doesn’t  exist.  The  agenda  specifies 
only  a  time  because  the  meeting 
takes  place  across  CIBC’s  videocon¬ 
ferencing  lines.  David  Marshall,  ex¬ 
ecutive  vice  president  and  CIO  for 
CIBC,  has  given  up  trying  to  figure 
out  where  the  various  committee 
members  are  calling  from.  “We’ve 
taken  to  decorating  our  offices  around 
the  world  the  same  way,  with  the 
same  furniture,”  he  laments.  The 
only  way  to  tell  where  someone  is 
during  the  meeting  these  days  is  to 
look  for  the  person  with  the  biggest 
bags  under  his  or  her  eyes:  The 
meetings  take  place  at  3  a.m.,  Singa¬ 
pore  time.  EE1 


Senior  Writer  Christopher  Koch  can 
be  reached  at  ckoch@cio.com. 


"We  have  to  make  sure  the  look  and  feel  of  our 
services  is  the  same  as  you  move  around  the  morld 
yet  is  customized  enough  so  that  our  customers 
knouj  they  are  in  Rome  or  in  Paris." 
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AMP  is  a 
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Today,  every  flight  is  a  connecting  flight.  Behind  an  airports  passengers  and  cargo  are  endless  streams  of  voices 
and  data  connected  and  moved  by  sophisticated  communications  networks.  Because  we  see  these  high-speed 
networks  as  logical  extensions  of  electronic  connectors,  AMP  plays  an  important  role  in  this  unseen,  but  critical 
process.  You’ll  see  AMP  innovation  in  our  networking  products,  which  include  cabling,  computer  interface 
cards,  hubs,  routers,  switches,  fiber  optics,  and  wireless  components.  Just 
as  important,  you’ll  also  see  it  in  the  way  we  integrate  diese  technologies, 
to  help  bring  our  customers  greater  connectivity,  higher  bandwidth,  lower 
maintenance  costs  and  a  longer  useful  life  for  their  networks.  You  may 
never  think  of  an  airport  as  a  “connector.  ”  But  the  networks  that  control 
your  city’s  air  traffic,  finances,  and  communications  will  work  better 
because  we  do. 


AMP  Incorporated,  Harrisburg,  PA  17105-3608.  Contact  your  regional  center:  USA  1-800-522-6752. 
Canada  905-470-4425.  United  Kingdom  44-1753-676800.  Singapore  65-482-0311.  Japan  81-44-813-8502. 
On  the  Internet  at  http7Aivww.arnp.com 


Dynamic  Execution 
enables  the  processor 
to  predict  up  to  30 
software  instructions 
in  advance. 
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Pentium  Pro  processor-based  systems 
have  enhanced  reliability  because 
of  Error  Correcting  Code  technology. 


A  few  tidbits  about  the 


Pentium*  processor  166  MHz 
Pentium  processor  200  MHz 
Pentium-  Pro  processor  180  MHz 
Pentium  Pro  processor  200  MHz 


Faster  Web  searches  powered 
by  Open  Text*  and  Pentium®  Pro 
processor-based  systems. 
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Fast.  Fast.  Fast. 


Intel  LANDwk 
Management  Suite 


Systems  loaded  with 
the  latest  tools, 
like  Intel’s  LAN  Desk 
Management  Suite, 
give  you  increased 
manageability. 

Build  a 
stronger, 
healthier 
Intranet. 
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Enables  you  to  run 
your  entire  computing 
environment  on 
one  architecture. 


PENTIUM®  PRO 

PROCESSOR 


The  Pentium  Pro  processor 
(emphasis  on“PRO”) 
is  the  new  standard 
in  business  computing. 
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Pentium  Pro  processor-based 
systems  combined  with  Windows 
NT  help  you  build  a  secure 
computing  environment. 


For  even  more 
information, 
visit  our  Web  site. 
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How  to  manage  when  the  whole 
world  is  your  office 


By  Anne  stuart 


GOIflG  GLOBAL.  It’s  a  trend  that’s  regis¬ 
tering  high  on  the  business  Richter 
scale,  toppling  traditions  and  razing 
organizational  structures.  Caught  in 
the  tremors,  executives  and  man¬ 
agers  worldwide  watch 
anxiously  as  their  job  descrip¬ 
tions — and  all  the  challenges 
and  opportunities  that  go  along 
with  them — shift  as  well. 

Around  the  globe,  companies 
that  are,  or  aspire  to  become, 
world  leaders  are  on  the  look¬ 
out  for  savvy,  big-picture 
thinkers  who  can  balance  local 
and  global  demands  and  fill  jobs 
that  span  the  planet.  And 
nowhere  are  these  world-class  managers 
more  in  demand  than  in  IS.  CIOs  must 
shoulder  much  of  the  responsibility  for  en¬ 
abling  their  companies  to  catapult  into  the 
global  marketplace,  sometimes  pulling  to¬ 
gether  widely  scattered  organizations  into  a 
single  global  entity,  sometimes  keeping  a 
company  connected  as  it  scatters  itself  all 
over  the  world  while  expanding  into  new 
markets. 

“If  you’re  going  to  have  a  global  strategy, 
then  you  will  need  global  information,  and 
you  will  need  the  global  infrastructure,” 

1996 


says  Carl  Wilson,  vice  president  of  informa¬ 
tion  resources  for  Georgia-Pacific,  which 
was  among  the  winners  of  the  1996  CIO- 100 
awards  honoring  successful  global  compa¬ 
nies.  “Building  that  infrastructure  will  not 
happen  haphazardly.” 

Consultants  and  executives 
consistently  cite  the  same 
characteristics  for  successful 
global  managers  in  any  field: 
flexibility,  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  business  goals,  re¬ 
spect  for  cultural  differences, 
exceptional  team-building  skills, 
a  willingness  to  delegate  and 
familiarity  with  new  technology 
(see  related  story,  Page  106, 
and  “The  Caress  Up  There,”  CIO,  Sept.  15, 

1995).  Rudimentary  knowledge  of  at  least 
one  foreign  language  and  a  love  of  travel 
don’t  hurt,  either. 

Any  organization  seeking  a  foothold  in  the 
global  marketplace  must,  of  course,  develop 
solid  strategies  for  recruiting,  nurturing  and 
retaining  that  kind  of  talent,  says  CIO-100 
judge  George  S.  Yip,  adjunct  professor  at  the 
Anderson  School  of  Management  at  UCLA 
and  author  of  Total  Global  Strategy:  Managing 
for  Worldwide  Competitive  Advantage  (Pren¬ 
tice-Hall,  1992).  First,  though,  the  company 
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must  develop  a  strong  vision.  But  many  can’t  figure  out 
how  to  get  those  messages  to  their  troops  around  the 
world,  and  hence  carefully  crafted  strategies  become  de¬ 
layed,  stray  off  course  or  even  flop. 

Typically,  “there’s  some  time  between  when  senior 
management  says,  ‘We  have  to  be  global’  until  the  time 
when  the  global  strategy  functions  in  an  effective  way,” 
says  CIO-lOO  judge  Gary  A.  Curtis,  vice  president  and 
director  of  the  worldwide  IT  practice  for  The  Boston 
Consulting  Group  in  Chicago.  To  reduce  that  gap,  he 
says,  companies  must  seed  their  global  operations  with 
key  executives  who  can  pivot  between  the  corporate  vi¬ 
sionaries  and  the  mid-level  and  front-line  managers  all 
over  the  world. 

Easier  said  than  done.  In  fact,  even  global  pioneers 
continue  to  struggle  with  how  to  deploy  the  best  people 
worldwide.  In  a  recent  survey  commissioned  by  A.T. 


GLOBAL  STRATEGIST:  Carl  Wilson  cautions  that  building  a  solid 
global  infrastructure  will  not  happen  instantly. 


Kearney,  which  interviewed  executives  from  35  major  in¬ 
ternational  companies  about  globalization  strategy,  CEOs 
cited  nurturing  global  management  talent  as  their  high¬ 
est  priority.  But  the  same  CEOs  overwhelmingly  rated 
their  own  human  resources  programs  for  global  develop¬ 
ment  as  “ineffective,”  indicating  that  their  biggest  barri¬ 
ers  to  external  expansion  may  be  internal  ones. 

Like  many  other  global  companies,  Procter  &  Gamble 
uses  a  combination  of  managers  from  the  home  coun¬ 
try — in  this  case,  the  United  States — and  the  other 
countries  where  it  does  business. 

“International  managers  are  part  of  building  new  orga¬ 
nizations  in  new  geographical  areas,”  says  Trank  Caccamo, 
vice  president  of  management  systems  for  the  Cincinnati- 
based  manufacturer.  "But  it’s  very  expensive  and  hard  on 


GIOJOCS 

IT'S  A  CONCEPT  THAT  SEEMS  TO  MAKE  SENSE:  As  businesses 
everywhere  accelerate  into  the  global  marketplace,  they 
each  need  a  top-ranking  IT  executive  dedicated  solely  to 
linking  the  organization's  operations  all  over  the  world. 

However,  in  practice,  the  global  information  officer,  or 
GIO,  remains  a  rarity,  at  least  by  that  title.  Of  1 00  compa¬ 
nies  honored  as  the  1996  CIO-1 00  World  Leaders  for 
their  successful  globalization  efforts,  fewer  than  20  listed 
any  kind  of  executive  with  overall  responsibility  for 
worldwide  operations.  Of  those,  only  a  handful  serve  as 
GIOs:  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  for  example,  has  a  director  of 
global  information  applications  while  Whirlpool  Corp. 
has  a  vice  president  of  global  IS  operations.  Some  lead¬ 
ing  IT  consultants  said  they  had  never  heard  the  term. 

But  others  predict  that  it's  just  a  matter  of  time  before 
we  start  seeing  the  title  in  widespread  use  on  business 
cards.  CIO-100  judge  William  H.  Gruber,  CIO  of  the  Risk 
Management  Foundation  of  the  Harvard  Medical  Institu¬ 
tions  Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  sees  the  GIO  as  the  natu¬ 
ral  evolution  of  the  CIO  position.  Gruber,  a  former  IT  con¬ 
sultant  who  is  widely  credited  with  coining  the  "CIO" 
and  "GIO"  terms,  calls  the  GIO  by  any  name  "a  critical 
success  factor  in  achieving  the  global  company" 
through  the  worldwide,  round-the-clock  coordination  of 
telecommunications,  electronic  commerce,  databases, 
financial  reporting  and  other  technologies. 

The  sheer  numbers  associated  with  global  IT  manage¬ 
ment  can  be  staggering.  Owens  Corning  hopes  to  get  40 
percent  of  its  business  from  outside  the  United  States  by 
2000.  "My  job  is  to  take  21 1  legacy  systems  that  were 
created  to  support  different  businesses  in  different  geo¬ 
graphic  groups  and  create  a  unified  global  supply  chain 
running  on  the  same  software,"  says  David  L.  Johns,  di¬ 
rector  of  global  development  for  the  Toledo,  Ohio-based 
manufacturer. 

For  that  reason,  many  CIO-1 00  winners  split  the  glob¬ 
al  responsibilities  among  several  managers.  The  Procter 
&  Gamble  Co.,  for  instance,  has  a  CIO  who  oversees  all  IT 
assisted  by  a  vice  president  of  Technology  Services 
Worldwide  and  four  regional  workers  who  function  as 
CIOs.  Pfizer  Inc.,  the  New  York-based  pharmaceutical  gi¬ 
ant,  maintains  a  global  IT  steering  committee,  as  do 
many  others.  -A.  Stuart 
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Wipe  out  recreational  surfing  at  work. 


With  WebTracker,  you  control  the  Internet. 

How  much  of  the  time  employees  spend  on  the  Internet  at  work,  is  really  for  work?  It's  a  question  more  and  more  managers  are  asking  -  and  WebTracker 
has  the  answer.  Safely  installed  as  a  proxy  server,  behind  your  network's  firewall,  WebTracker  allows  you  to  monitor  and  filter  employee  Internet  access. 
With  weekly  electronic  updates  to  the  widely-used  Webster  Control  List™  (a  database  of  over  30,000  web  sites  and  URLs),  you  can  create  a  customized 
list  of  "non-business"  Internet  locations.  Daily  server  logs  include  reporting  on  sites  visited,  types  of  files  downloaded,  and  activity  by  time  period  or  user. 
And  WebTracker  easily  exports  information  to  PC-based  spreadsheets  for  printed  documents  and  management  reports.  Who  said  work  was  supposed  to 
be  a  day  at  the  beach,  anyway?  Get  control  of  your  company's  Internet  use.  Contact  us  at  800-967-0066,  info@webster.com,  or  http://www.webster.com 
With  WebTracker,  surf's  down . . .  productivity  is  up. 

Webster  Net 
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Internet  monitoring  &  filtering  software 
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families”  to  reassign  executives  to  other  countries  for  long 
periods  of  time.  Instead,  P&G’s  global  managers  find  the 
best  possible  people  in  each  locale, 
trading  on  the  company’s  well- 
known  name  and  reputation,  often 
beginning  to  woo  promising  candi¬ 
dates  while  they’re  still  in  college. 

“We  make  sure  the  local  people 
know  we’re  in  there  for  the  long 
haul.  We’re  interested  in  them  for 
the  long  haul,  and  we  invest  in  a  lot 
of  training,”  Caccamo  explains. 

Like  global  businesses  them¬ 
selves,  managers  who  aspire  to 
be  world  leaders  must  get  the 
global-local  equation  just  right. 

“Regional  or  local  managers  must 
be  responsive  within  their  immedi¬ 
ate  environments,”  says  00-100  judge  Bruce  McKern, 
president  and  CEO  of  Monash  Mt.  Eliza  Business  School 
in  Melbourne,  Australia.  “At  the  same  time,  they  need  to 
work  across  boundaries  with  other  people  in 
the  same  business  so  that  they  share  and 
learn  from  each  other.” 

But  while  managers  can  draw  on  the  expe¬ 
riences  of  a  large  pool  of  colleagues,  they 
must  also  keep  tabs  on  an  even  bigger  field 
of  contenders.  In  the  Harvard  Business  Re¬ 
view  (March  1993),  Gurcharan  Das,  former 
chairman  and  managing  director  of  Procter 
&  Gamble  India,  writes,  “You  must  always 
benchmark  yourself  against  the  best  in  the 
world,  not  just  against  the  local  competi¬ 
tion.” 

True  global  managers  and  executives  de¬ 
velop  what  David  H.  Blake,  dean  at  Southern 
Methodist  University’s  Edwin  L.  Cox  School 
of  Business  in  Dallas,  calls  “an  astronaut’s 
perspective.”  They  learn  to  view  the  world 
as  it  looks  from  space — one  place,  free  of 
boundaries  and  barriers — rather  than  as  a 
map  divided  by  arbitrary  lines  into  thousands 
of  distinct  pieces. 

Drawing  on  that  cosmic  mind-set,  man¬ 
agers  can  help  their  companies  figure  out  not 
only  their  untapped  markets  but  the  best 
place  in  the  world  to  site  each  segment  of 
their  businesses.  For  instance,  if  England 
produces  the  best  software  developers,  a 
company  may  want  to  establish  its  software 
development  division  there,  regardless  of 
where  its  corporate  headquarters  and  other 
business  units  might  be  located.  “This  ap¬ 
proach  isn’t  ignorant  of  national  boundaries, 
but  it’s  not  limited  by  national  boundaries, 
either,”  Blake  says. 

Das  observes  “a  popular  misconception” 


among  managers:  They  think  that  all  they  need  in  order 
to  conquer  global  markets  is  strong  brand  recognition. 

“But  actually,  the  key  to  success  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  local  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  brand  and  a  feeling  of 
local  pride  and  ownership,”  Das 
writes.  If  local  managers  believe  in 
the  product  and  the  company,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  local  con¬ 
sumers  will,  too. 

Typically,  a  global  manager’s  first 
tasks  include  building  worldwide 
teams  of  regional  managers  who 
understand  the  company’s  local 
markets  and  cultures  as  well  as 
their  core  products,  services  and 
technology.  Sending  the  best  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  home  company  over¬ 
seas  can  aid  this  task,  but  without 
colleagues  who  know  the  culture  and  the  language,  their 
efforts  are  likely  to  fail. 

Curtis,  who  manages  The  Boston  Consulting  Group’s 


EYEBALL  TO  EYEBALL:  Frank  Caccamo  says  that  even  the  most  wired  companies 
should  plan  face-to-face  meetings. 


Unlets  you  involve 
colleagues  who  know  the 
culture  and  speak  the 
lan?ua?e,  your  global 
efforts  are  likely  to  fail. 
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PHOTO  BY  JOE  HARRISON 


Presently,  90,000  IT  executives 
are  aware  of  your  status  and  success 
as  a  member  of  the  CI0-100  winner’s 
circle.  Why  not  let  the  rest  of  the  world 
know  about  it  too?  If  not  the  world, 
at  least  make  sure  your  key  prospects 
and  customers  are  aware  of  your  great 
achievement. 

CIO  Communications  makes  this 
process  easy  with  customized  Editorial 
Reprints.  Leverage  the  positive  impact 
of  your  esteemed  editorial  coverage. 
Use  these  reprints 
in  your  direct  mail 
campaigns,  trade 
shows  and  seminar 
promotions, 
employee  commu¬ 
nications  and 
other  marketing 
programs. 

As  a  global 
leader,  you’ll  want 
the  world  to  know. 

Reprints  from  C/0 
Magazine  can  help 
you  spread  the  word. 

To  order  additional  issues  of 
the  CI0-100  or  any  other  issues  of  C/0, 
call  Denise  Perreault  at  508-935-4443. 
For  customized  Editorial  Reprints  in 
volume  quantities,  call  Bill  Kerber 
at  508-935-4539. 

Cenuine  reprints  from 


Making  the  1996  CI0-100 
makes  you  a  world  class  leader. 

Now  here’s  a  world  class  way 
to  spread  the  word. 


CIO  Communications,  Inc. 

492  Old  Connecticut  Path,  Framingham,  MA  01701 
508-872-0080  •  http://www.cio.com 
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THE  GLOBAL  fllAIlflGER 


GLOBE  TROTTING:  Jack  Spurgeon  invests  in  training  to  avoid 
miscommunicating  with  colleagues  in  other  countries. 


efforts  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Japan,  says  he  relies  heavily 
on  a  network  of  key  executives  native  to  those  regions. 
“You  need  cultural  translation  as  well  as  simultaneous 
language  translation,”  he  says.  “I  work  closely  with  se¬ 
nior  managers  who  grew  up  in  those  countries  and  spent 
their  careers  there,  and  I  take  their  advice  on  almost  ev¬ 
erything.  I  sit  down  with  the  people  who  will  be  affected 
by  a  decision  we  make  and  say,  ‘If  we’re  going  to  do  this 
in  Japan,  how  do  we  do  it  in  a  Japanese  way?”’ 

Global  organizations  are  also  increasingly  examining 
how  best  to  link  related  but  far-flung  functions.  In  those 
cases,  global  managers  must  be  able  to  see  beyond  the 
traditional  view  of  one  unit  with  one  location  to  the  glob¬ 
al  view  of  one  unit  with  many  functions  and  many  loca¬ 
tions,  all  working  seamlessly  together.  Those  managers 
need  an  unprecedented  wealth  of  technologies  that  en¬ 
able  them  to  communicate,  collaborate  and  conduct  busi¬ 
ness  anyplace,  anytime. 

But  global  managers  know  that  the  latest  application 
for  Lotus  Notes,  the  newest  version  of  cc:Mail  and  the 
most  advanced  videoconferencing  technology  can’t  re¬ 
place  what  P&G’s  Caccamo  calls  “eyeball-to-eyeball 


contact.”  So  those  at  even  the  most  wired  companies 
travel  frequently  to  all  their  business  units  and  call  to¬ 
gether  their  regional  management  teams  for  regular 
meetings  in  person. 

That  close  contact  is  particularly  critical  for  CIOs, 
who  are  charged  with  maintaining  and  constantly  up¬ 
grading  the  information  technology  that  keeps  the  entire 
enterprise  connected  and  running.  “Top  IT  management 
needs  to  be  where  the  people  are,  where  the  internal 
customers  are,  where  the  regional  action  is.  If  it’s  global, 
that’s  going  to  mean  a  lot  of  airline  miles,”  Curtis  says. 
At  Phillips  Petroleum,  global  IT  executives  gather  reg¬ 
ularly  with  the  IT  managers  of  all  the  company’s  major 
business  lines  worldwide.  About  20  people  meet  twice 
monthly,  either  in  person  or  by  videoconferencing. 

At  3M,  senior  managers  live  and  work  in  other  coun¬ 
tries  to  immerse  themselves  in  foreign  markets,  says 
David  Drew,  staff  vice  president  of  IT.  Fully  one-third  of 


What  separates  successful  global 
executives  from  managers  better  suited 
to  local  or  regional  levels? 

Experts  say  world  leaders  tend  to: 

■  Take  a  universal  view  of  the  organization  rather 
than  focus  on  individual  fragments 

■  Adapt  quickly  and  easily  to  new  people,  places 
and  situations 

■  Understand  and  promote  the  company's  global 
business  strategy 

■  Act  as  entrepreneurs 

■  Strive  for  global  standards  and  practices  while 
allowing  for  local  variations 

■  Realize  that  their  own  culture's  way  of  doing  things 
isn't  the  only — or  necessarily  the  best — way 

■  Communicate  and  collaborate  well  electronically 
and  in  person 

■  Work  well  with  people  from  a  variety  of  cultures,  establish¬ 
ing  strong  relationships  despite  significant  differences 

■  Emphasize  training 

■  Build  networks  of  partners  and  colleagues  who  live 
in  or  were  raised  in  the  countries  where  the 
company  hopes  to  expand 

■  Thrive  on  stress,  chaos  and  constant  change 

■  Listen  well 

■  Live  overseas  for  a  few  years,  perhaps  gaining 
working  knowledge  of  at  least  one  foreign  language 

SOURCES:  DAVID  H.  BLAKE,  DEAN  OF  THE  EDWIN  L.  COX  SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS  AT 

SOUTHERN  METHODIST  UNIVERSITY  IN  DALLAS,  00-100  JUDGES  BRUCE  MCKERN, 
PETER  SCHWARTZ,  ALBERT  A.  VICERE,  GEORGE  S.  YIP 
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With  Rogue  Wave, 

leading  airline  is  also  fast  and  portable 

on  the  ground. 


Siva  Kantamneni’s  department  at  American 
Airlines  had  just  five  months  to  build  a  work¬ 
ing  prototype  of  a  new  on-line  reservation 
system  that  could  fly  on  multiple  platforms. 
Fast,  portable  tools  were  a  must.  Siva’s  group 
wanted  to  use  object-oriented  techniques  and 
needed  rapid  prototyping  and  powerful  code 
generation. 

They  found  all  of  that  and  more  in  the 
zApp  Developer’s  Suite  from  Rogue  Wave 
Software. 

The  zApp  Developer’s  Suite  is  a  visual 
builder  backed  by  powerful  C++  class 
libraries.  Its  drag-and-drop  design  environ¬ 
ment  makes  coding  user  interfaces  as  quick  as 
a  short  commuter  hop. 


Siva’s  group  found  zApp  Factory,  the  builder 
for  the  zApp  Developer’s  Suite,  extremely  easy 
to  use.  First,  they  created  the  shell  of  the 
application  using  the  Quick  App  feature, 
added  components  with  the  WYSIWYG 
drag-and-drop  interface,  and  then  generated 
the  source  code  with  a  few  mouse  clicks. 
Because  zApp  Factory  generates  code  incre¬ 
mentally,  making  changes  is  fast.  No  more 
circling  the  airport,  waiting  for  code  genera¬ 
tion  to  finish.  Productivity  soars! 

Fast  and  portable  tools  from  Rogue  Wave 
brought  the  project  in  on  time  and  on  budget. 
A  clean  take-off,  followed  bv  a  smooth  land- 
ing,  thanks  to  Siva  Kantamneni’s  group  and 
the  zApp  Developer’s  Suite. 


The  zApp 
Developer’s  Suite 
is  available  now  for 
Windows,  OS/2,  and 
Unix,  and  will  soon 
be  available  for 
Macintosh.  Code 
developed  on  one 


Call  our  sales  department  at  (800)  487-3217 

for  a  free  technical  report  about  this  award-winning  tool, 

or  visit  our  web  site  at  www.roguewave.com. 


platform  is 
portable  to  any 
of  the  others. 


The  Software  Parts  Company™ 
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THE  GLOBAL  IMAGER 


ZONING  IN:  George  Yip  says  that  a  workforce  distributed  across  multiple  time  zones  can  be  an  asset. 


his  IS  staff  is  deployed  overseas  (local  nationals).  Those 
assignments  won’t  necessarily  create  international  ex¬ 
perts,  but  they  can  provide  insight  that  helps  prevent 
cultural  mistakes,  misunderstandings  and  oversights 
that  sometimes  cause  offense  and  can  even  damage  the 
bottom  line. 

Many  companies,  such  as  Motorola,  set  up  corporate 
“universities”  to  intensively  train  global  and  regional 
managers.  Those  executives  then  carry  their  new  skills 
and  the  company  culture  back  to  their  home  bases,  ideal¬ 
ly  promoting  a  common  message  to  those  they 
supervise. 

“We  have  a  training  course  on  how  to  communicate,” 
says  A.  Jack  Spurgeon,  vice  president  and  director  of 
systems  and  computer  services  at  Eastman  Chemical. 
In  Spain,  for  instance,  the  “OK”  gesture  is  considered 
vulgar.  In  Argentina,  the  way  you  clap  your  hands  can  be 
derogatory. 

CIO-lOO  judge  Stephen  Sprinkle  points  out  that,  while 
English  is  the  world's  dominant  business  language, 
American  colloquialisms  may  be  less  universal.  Consid¬ 
er  the  phrases,  “find  the  low-hanging  fruit”  and  “catch 
the  slow,  fat  rabbits.”  Most  American  executives  know 
both  sayings  refer  to  taking  advantage  of  easy  opportuni¬ 
ties,  says  Sprinkle,  global  managing  director  of  service 


lines  for  the  Deloitte  &  Touche  Con¬ 
sulting  Group  in  Atlanta.  “But  a  per¬ 
son  in  Singapore  can  be  fluent  in  En¬ 
glish  and  still  have  no  idea  what  an 
expression  means,”  Sprinkle  says. 

Wilson,  of  Georgia-Pacific,  says  he 
manages  his  global  workforce  in  part 
by  urging  them  to  fight  a  common 
enemy.  “I  focus  on  overhead  costs,” 
he  says.  “This  way,  the  individual 
cultural  differences  fade  in  the  back¬ 
ground.” 

IT,  of  course,  is  also  under  pres¬ 
sure  to  enable  expansion  for  the  rest 
of  the  enterprise.  But  that’s  not  al¬ 
ways  a  winning  proposition,  accord¬ 
ing  to  survey  results  from  Deloitte 
&  Touche.  In  a  study  of  Fortune 
1000  companies,  more  than  half  the 
executives  surveyed  reported  mak¬ 
ing  major  overhauls  in  IS  architec¬ 
tures  and  programs  to  upgrade  em¬ 
ployee  IT  skills  in  anticipation  of 
going  global.  But  close  to  half  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  those  investments 
were  worth  the  expense,  a  factor 
that  IT  executives  may  want  to  bear 
in  mind  as  they  approach  the  expan¬ 
sion  effort. 

IT  faces  additional  pressure  for 
global  organizations  that  have  made 
a  workforce  distributed  across  multi¬ 
ple  time  zones  an  asset  rather  than  a 
liability.  Using  networks,  communications  and  collabora¬ 
tion  tools,  and  satellites,  “they  hand  off  work  at  the  end 
of  each  shift  to  the  next  time  zone  so  that,  as  the  world 
turns,  the  work’s  always  continuing  somewhere,”  Yip 
explains.  Becoming  a  24-hour  business  when  competi¬ 
tors  run  only  eight-  or  16-hour  operations  provides  a  re¬ 
al  global  advantage  in  research,  production,  distribution, 
customer  service  and  other  areas.  Of  course,  that  end¬ 
less  business  day  depends  on  systems  everywhere  to  be 
running  all  the  time  and  poses  another  responsibility  of 
global  proportions  for  IT. 

But  the  biggest  challenge  for  global  managers,  in  IT 
and  elsewhere,  remains  a  human  one:  overcoming  cul¬ 
tural  differences  in  pursuit  of  achieving  greater  common 
goals.  Management  expert  Rosabeth  Moss  Kanter,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administration  at  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School  and  author  of  World  Class:  Thriving  Locally 
in  the  Global  Economy  (Simon  &  Schuster,  1995),  sums 
up  the  task  this  way:  “You  need  to  be  a  destroyer  of 
walls,  one  who  tears  down  assumptions,  and  a  builder  of 
bridges,  one  who  knows  how  to  make  connections  be¬ 
tween  your  company  and  your  customers.”  EB1 

Senior  Editor  Anne  Stuart  can  be  reached  at  astuart@ 
cio.com. 
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WBrldDesk 

Commuter 

Bringing  the  world  together.. .again! 


1.800.953.0136 


Dialup  Access  To 
LANS  For  Less 

Features  that  others  don’t  have— 

♦  Fault  Tolerant 

Failed  transmissions  automatically 
resume  on  another  port  or 
another  WorldDesk  Commuter. 

♦  Built-in  Security 

Authentication  Server  built-in. 
No  need  to  purchase  separate 
security  solution. 

♦  Built-in  Modems 

Up  to  12  per  unit. 

♦  Low  Cost  Per  Port 

Call!  You’ll  be  very  pleased. 


Dress-Dow 


starts  on  M 


Cubix  Corporation,  2800  Lockheed  Way,  Carson  City,  NV  89706-0719  USA 
Tel  (702)  888- 1 000  Fax  (702)  888- 1 00 1  http://www.cubix.com 
Cubix  Corporation  Europe  Ltd.,  I  Hunter  Road,  Kirkton  South,  Livingston,  Scotland  EH54  9DH 
Tel  (44)  1506  465065  Fax  (44)  1506  465430  France  Tel  05908 1  1 4  Germany  Tel  0 1 308 1 5  1 93 


How 

can  something 


small 

be  so  . 

smart? 


Introducing  The  Revolutionary  Identification  System 

That  Can  Make  Anything  Smart: 

MicroStamp™  Remote  Intelligent  Communications. 


With  the  MicroStamp  Remote  Intelligent  Communications  (RIC)  system  you  can  make  anything—  from  boxes 


to  employee  badges,  from  luggage  to  loyalty  cards—  smart  enough  to  process,  store,  and  transmit  information.  Simply 


attach  a  MicroStamp  unit  to  almost  anything  and  encode  it  with  almost  any  kind  of  information.  The  stored  data  can 


then  be  retrieved  or  modified  remotely,  at  maximum  distances 
ranging  from  10  feet  to  150  feet.*  So  you  can  take  inventory 
without  opening  a  box,  find  a  trailer  without  entering  a  yard, 
know  your  customers'  buying  habits  without  ever  meeting  them, 
or  keep  a  building  secure  without  stopping  everyone  at  the  door. 


Identify  the  contents  of  a  box,  crate  or  container 
instantly  from  up  to  150  feet  away. 


MicroStamp  RIC  combines  a  computer  and  a  two-way  radio, 


housing  them  in  a  device  as  small  as  1  y4"  x  1  V4"  x  Vn”-  Using  a 


revolutionary  technology,  each  MicroStamp  RIC  unit  can  store  256 


bytes  of  data  or  more*,  and  can  communicate  with  a  host  computer 


Monitor  who's  in  a  building  and  keep  track  of 
assets  such  as  laptop  computers. 


via  a  tiny  radio. 


The  product  is  small,  but  its  potential  for  giving  your 


company  a  competitive  edge  is  huge.  Just  imagine  how  you  could 


use  the  MicroStamp  RIC  system  to  help  reduce  costs,  minimize 


inventories,  improve  operational  efficiencies,  and  ensure  customer 


Create  “smart"  cards  that  store  information  about 
individual  consumers  and  their  buying  habits. 


loyalty.  It's  an  opportunity  that  smart  companies  will  capitalize  on.  To  find  out  how  the  MicroStamp  RIC  system  can 
have  a  big  effect  on  your  business,  call  Micron  toll-free  today  at  1-888-MICROSTAMP  (1-888-642-7678)  ext.  301,  or 

visit  the  Micron  Communications  Web  site  at  http://www.micron.com. 


Now  You'll  Know 


*  Micron  Communications'  Ambit  Mobile  Asset  Control  unit  can  store  up  to  512k  of  data  with  a  remote  range  up  to  150  feet. 
©  1996  Micron  Communications,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  MicroStamp  is  a  trademark  of  Micron  Communications,  Inc. 


Operating  in  almost  every  country  and  across  a  broad 
range  of  industries,  the  1 996  CIO-1 00  winners  represent  our 
judges'  picks  of  the  world's  leading  global  businesses 


3fR,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Manufacturing 

L.D.  DeSimone,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  David  P.  Drew,  Staff  VP,  IT 

employees:  70,687 
revenues:  $13.5B 

www.mmm.com 

ABB  fltea  Brown  Boveri  Ltd.,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

Mfr.  of  equipment  for  power  generation,  transmission  and  distribution 

Percy  Barnevik,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Jean  A.  Egan,  VP,  IT 

employees:  210,000 
revenues:  $34B 

Allon-Bradloy,  Milwaukee 

Industrial  automation 

Jodie  K.  Glore,  Pres.  &  COO,  Rockwell  Automation;  Mike  Sloan,  VP,  IT 

employees:  25,000 
revenues:  NA 

www.ab.com 

Allied$l?nal  Inc.,  Morristown,  N.J. 

Manufacturing 

Lawrence  A.  Bossidy,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Larry  Kittelberger,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  77,500 
revenues:  $14.3B 
www.alliedsignal.com 

Aluminum  Company  of  America  (Alcoa),  Pittsburgh 

Aluminum  production 

Paul  H.  O'Neill,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  G.  Keith  Turnbull,  Exec.  VP,  Strategic  Analysis 

employees:  72,000 
revenues:  $12.5B 

American  Express  Co.,  New  York 

Global  travel  and  financial  services 

Harvey  Golub,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Allan  Z.  Loren,  Exec.  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  70,347 
revenues:  $15.8B 
www.americanexpress.com 

American  International  Group  Inc.,  New  York 

Insurance  and  financial  services 

M.R.  Greenberg,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  William  C.  Vinck,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  32,000 
revenues:  $25.9B 
www.aig.com 

Amoco  Corp.,  Chicago 

Global  petrochemicals;  oil  and  gas  exploration,  production  and  marketing 

H.  Laurance  Fuller,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Carl  Williams,  VP,  IT 

employees:  42,689 
revenues:  $31 B 

www.amoco.com 

Andenen  Contultin?,  Chicago 

Global  management  and  technology  consulting 

George  T.  Shaheen,  Mng.  Partner,  Tech.  Core  Competence;  Charles  M.  Paulk,  CIO 

employees:  38,000 
revenues:  $4.22B 

www.ac.com 

Applied  (ommunicatiom  Inc.,  Omaha,  Neb 

Electronic  funds  transfer  software 

David  C.  Russell,  Pres.  &  COO;  Jon  L.  Howe,  CTO 

employees:  NA 
revenues:  NA 

www.tsainc.com 
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Congratulations  on  making  the  CIO  1 00  list. 
We  salute  aggressive  information  technology 
leaders  like  you  who  demonstrate  a 
commitment  to  innovation  in  delivering 
accurate  information.  At  Acxiom,  we  provide 
efficient  and  effective  data  integration  services 
to  assist  your  data  warehousing/decision 
support  efforts.  Because  the  faster  we  can  get 
you  better  information ,  the  faster  you  can  give 
your  customers  what  they  want. 


It  seems  people 
with  the  right  information 
always  come  out  on  top. 


AgoOM 

the  knowledge  to  drive  your  business 


Acxiom  Corporation 
301  Industrial  Boulevard 
P.O.  Box  2000 
Conway,  AR  72033-2000 
1 -800-9ACXIOM 
www  http://www.acxiom.com 


(10-100  WORLD  LEADERS 


Classic 

fllarketin? 

COCA-COLA 


8S,  peaking  to  a  group  of  engi- 
«  neering  students,  Roberto 
4P  C.  Goizueta,  chairman  and 
CEO  of  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  was 
asked  which  area  of  the  world 
offers  the  company  its  greatest 
growth  potential.  "Southern 
California,"  he  replied.  "The  per 
capita  consumption  of  bottles 
and  cans  of  Coke  is  actually 
lower  there  than  in  Hungary, 
supposedly  one  of  our  'emerg¬ 
ing'  markets." 

And  what  is  Coca- 
Cola's  most  under¬ 
developed  market? 
According  to  a 
spokesperson  at 
L  Coke,  it's,  well, 
Bk  ^  the  human 
■T  body. 

"Every 


day,  every 
one  of  the 
5.7  billion 
people  on  this 
planet  must 
consume  roughly 
64  ounces  of  fluid  to 
live.  We  currently  account 
for  less  than  two  of  those 
ounces."  -Tom  Field 


THE  UiinnCRS 

AT&T  Corp.,  Basking  Ridge,  N.J. 

Telecommunications 

Ron  Ponder,  Exec.  VP,  Oper.  &  Svcs.  Mgt.;  Allan  Jones,  VP  &  GM 

employees:  110,000 
revenues:  $50B 
www.att.com 

BankAmerica  Corp.,  San  Francisco 

Financial  services 

David  A.  Coulter,  CEO;  Martin  A.  Stein,  Vice  Chmn. 

employees:  94,100 
revenues:  $20.4B 
www.bankamerica.com 

BankcnTrmtCo.,  New  York 

Banking 

Frank  N.  Newman,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Carmine  Vona,  Mng.  Dir. 

employees:  14,000 
revenues:  $8.5B 
www.bankerstrust.com 

Bank  of  Alontreal,  Toronto 

Financial  services 

Matthew  W.  Barrett,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Lloyd  F.  Darlington,  CTO  &  GM,  Oper.  Group 

employees:  33,000 
revenues:  $8.8B 
www.bmo.com 

Bata  Shoo  Organization,  Don  mnis,  Ontario 

International  manufacture  and  retail  of  footwear 

T.G.  Bata,  Chmn.;  Tim  Jude,  Dir.,  Finance  &  Int'l.  IS 

employees:  60,000 
revenues:  NA 
www.bata.com 

Bonctton  Group  SpA,  Ponzano  Veneto,  Italy 

Apparel  manufacturing 

Carlo  Gilardi,  Mng.  Dir.;  Bruno  Zuccaro,  Dir.,  IS 

employees:  6,300 
revenues:  $2B 
www.benetton.com 

Berkeley  Sytteiw  Inc.,  Berkeley,  caiif 

Entertainment  software 

Wes  Boyd,  Chmn.  &  CEO 

employees:  120 
revenues:  $28M 
www.berksys.com 

Body  Shop  International  PLC,  The,  West  Sussex,  England 

Skin,  hair  and  color  cosmetic  products 

Gordon  Roddick,  Chmn.;  Nick  Eastwood,  Head  of  Corp.  Svcs. 

employees:  14,500 
revenues:  $340.5M 
www.the-body-shop.com 

Boein?  Co.,  Seattle 

Aerospace 

Phillip  M.  Condit,  Pres.  &  CEO;  John  D.  Warner,  Pres,  Info.  &  Support  Svcs. 

employees:  105,000 
revenues:  $19.7B 
www.boeing.com 

British  Petroleum  Co.  PLC,  London 

Petroleum  and  petrochemicals 

John  Browne,  Group  CEO;  John  Cross,  GM,  IT 

employees:  56,650 
revenues:  $57B 
www.bp.com 

(able  Aeuit  network  (CAD),  Atlanta 

News  and  features  reporting 

Tom  Johnson,  President;  Elahe  Hessamfar,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  2,800 
revenues:  NA 

www.cnn.com 

Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of  Commerce,  Toronto 

Personal  and  commercial  investment  and  corporate  banking 

A.L.  Flood,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  David  Marshall,  Exec.  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  40,000 
revenues:  $182B 
www.cibc.com 

(anon  Inc.,  Tokyo 

Business  machines,  photographic  products  and  optical  products 

Fujio  Mitaraii,  Pres.  &  Rep.  Dir.;  Hiroshi  Tanaka,  Vice  Chmn.  &  Rep.  Dir. 

employees:  20,261 
revenues:  $21 B 

www.canon.com 

Carrier  Corp.,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Heating,  ventilating  and  air-conditioning  equipment 

John  R.  Lord,  Pres.;  John  W.  Owens,  VP,  IS 

employees:  30,000 
revenues:  $5.4B 

Chase  fAanhattan  Corp.,  New  York 

Banking 

Walter  Shipley,  CEO;  Denis  O'Leary,  CIO 

employees:  74,000 
revenues:  $8.2B 
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PHOTO  BY  VITO  ALUIA 


MAilMO 


2;  a 


Ivv/ft  (il  I’ve  STUDIED  THE 

LIT  Ji  DATA...  I  CAN 

ELIMINATE  $300,000  OF  EXCESS 
INVENTORY  AND  APPLY  IT  TO 
THE  BOTTOM  LINE. 


This  is  just  one  of  several  business  benefits  my 
plant  can  experience  as  a  result  of  the  information 
provided  by  *  %  "1 

max, mo  technology 

■ass' .  \i  t  Managing  inventory  is  an  important 
element  of  maintaining  my  plant,  but  I  also 

works  in  needtoavoid 

breakdowns  on 

critical  equipment,  work  order  backlogs  and 
exorbitant  labor  costs.  Now  with  MAXIMO, 

this  information  ^  m 

is  accessible  in  a  ^  X  X  X  ^  ^ 


business 


proven  client/server  environment  and  is  fully 
integrated  with  our  financial  systems  and  other 
important  applications,  providing  us  a  complete 
business  productivity  tool. 

For  more  information  call  us  today  at 
1-800-366-7734  or  simply  visit  us  on  the 
World  Wide  Web  at  http:/ / www.psdi.com. 


IS  EVERYWHERE 


PSui 


Maintaining  the  future 


(10-100  WORLD  LCADCRS 


The 

(able  Guu< 


I  hen  the  Cable  News 
■  Network  debuted  on 
June  1, 1980,  some 
journalists  didn't  take  the  24- 
hour  cable  news  organization 
seriously.  But  viewers  did.  CNN, 
which  reached  1.7  million  U.S. 
households  that  first  day,  now 
travels  by  satellite  to  more  than 
170  million  households  in  210 


countries.  Its  main  attraction: 
live,  in-depth  coverage  of  news, 
including  such  events  as  the 
Challenger  disaster,  the  Persian 
Gulf  War  and  the  Olympic 
Games.  And  CNN  continues  to 
break  new  ground.  Its  latest 
venture  is  a  Web  site,  where  45 
people  work  around  the  clock 
to  provide  visitors  from  all  over 
the  world  with  the  latest  news, 
video,  sound  clips,  photographs 
and  maps.  -AnneStuart 


THE  UiinnCRS 

Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange  Chicago 

Futures  and  options  exchange 

William  J.  Brodsky,  President  &  CEO;  Michael  Kelly,  Senior  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  1,000 
revenues:  $164M 

www.cme.com 

Ciy  nfl  (orp.,  Philadelphia 

Health  care,  insurance  and  financial  services 

Wilson  H.  Taylor,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  J.  Raymond  Caron,  Senior  VP 

employees:  44,707 
revenues:  $18.9B 
www.cigna.com 

EltlCOrp,  New  York 

Financial  services  and  banking 

John  S.  Reed,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Colin  Crook,  Senior  Technology  Officer 

employees:  80,000 
revenues:  $256.9B 
www.citicorp.com 

Coca-Cola  Co.,  The,  Atlanta 

Beverages 

Roberto  C.  Goizueta,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Hugh  H.  Switzer,  VP  &  Dir.,  IS  Div. 

employees:  32,000 
revenues:  $18B 
www.cokecce.com 

Compaq  Computer  Corp.,  Houston 

Design  and  manufacture  of  desktop  and  portable  PCs  and  systems 

Eckhard  Pfeiffer,  Pres.  &  CEO;  John  W.  White,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  17,000 
revenues:  $14.8B 
www.compaq.com 

O  Tint  Boston  Inc.,  New  York 

Global  investment  banking  and  securities 

John  M.  Hennesey,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Frank  J.  Fanzilli,  Mng.  Dir.  &  Head  of  Global  IS 

employees:  5,200+ 
revenues:  $2.2B 
www.csfb.com 

Doui  Chemical  Co.,  The,  Midland,  Mich 

Chemicals,  plastics,  agricultural  products  and  consumer  goods 

William  S.  Stavropoulos,  Pres.  &  CEO;  David  T.  Buzzelli,  VP  &  Corp.  Dir. 

employees:  39,500 
revenues:  $20.2B 
www.dow.com 

DuPont  Merck  Pharmaceutical  Co.,  The,  wiimington,  Dei 

Pharmaceuticals 

Kurt  M.  Landgraf,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Stephen  E.  Thompson,  VP,  Info.  Resources  &  CIO 

employees:  4,200 
revenues:  $1.3B 

Eastman  Chemical  Co.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Chemical  manufacturing 

Earnest  W.  Deavenport  Jr.,  Chmn.,  CEO;  A.  Jack  Spurgeon,  VP,  Dir.,  Comp.  Svcs. 

employees:  17,709 
revenues:  $5.04B 
www.eastman.com 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Rochester,  n.y. 

Manufacturing  and  imaging 

George  M.C.  Fisher,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Edith  W.  Martin,  VP,  IS  &  CIO 

employees:  96,600 
revenues:  $14.9B 
www.kodak.com 

Eaton  Corp.,  Cleveland 

Manufacturing 

Stephen  R.  Hardis,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Derek  R.  Mumford,  VP,  IT 

employees:  54,000 
revenues:  $6.8B 
www.eaton.com 

Ell  Llllq  and  Co.,  Indianapolis 

Pharmaceuticals 

Randall  L.  Tobias,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Thomas  Trainer,  VP,  IT  &  CIO 

employees:  26,800 
revenues:  $6.8B 
www.lilly.com 

Emerson  Electric  Co.,  st.  Louis 

Electronic  and  electrical  products  and  systems 

Charles  F.  Knight,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO 

employees:  78,900 
revenues:  $10B 

EMI  Music  Publishing  Ulorlduiide,  New  York 

Music  publishing 

Martin  Bandier,  Chmn.  &  CEO 

employees:  NA 
revenues:  NA 

federal  Express  Corp.,  Memphis,  Tenn 

Express  transportation  service 

Frederick  W.  Smith,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Dennis  H.  Jones,  CIO  &  Senior  VP 

employees:  120,000 
revenues:  $9.4B 
www.fedex.com 
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Does  bringing  news  into  your 
corporate  intranet  have  you  puzzled? 


Get  WavePhore  Newscast" 


Perplexed  by  the  challenge  of  putting  important  external  news  and  information  on  the  desktops  of  key  managers 
in  your  company?  WavePhore  Newscast  is  your  solution.  Newscast  delivers  custom-filtered  real-time  news  simply, 
seamlessly,  and  affordably,  helping  your  company  make  smart  business  decisions  instead  of  reacting  to  better- 
informed  competitors.  We  offer  hundreds  of  premium  news  sources  including  The  Associated  Press,  CMP  Media, 
Comtex,  DowVision®  from  Dow  Jones  (the  exclusive  combined  source  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal®  and  The  New  York 
Times),  Federal  News  Service,  Knight-Ridder/Tribune  Business  News,  Newsbytes,  Reuters,  Ziffwire,  and  more. 

WavePhore  Newscast  news-enables  your  enterprise,  allowing  managers  to  select  infoimation  that  is  important  to 
them  and  build  it  into  a  powerful  resource.  The  news  you  select  integrates  effortlessly  into  your  network  environment, 
whether  you  have  a  corporate  intranet,  use  a  groupware  platform  such  as  Lotus  Notes  '  or  want  to  disseminate 
customized  news  to  managers  via  your  existing  e-mail  system.  For  just  pennies  a  day,  you  can  put  mission  critical 
external  information  on  the  desktops  of  the  people  in  your  organization  who  need  it.  Call  for  a  30-day  trial. 


Track  your  competitors.  Stay  informed  about  your  customers.  Bring  the  world  to  your  desktop. 


(800)  299-2278 


www.newscast.com 

info@newscast.com 


WavePhore 

NEWSCAST 


Right  News.  Right  Platform.  Right  Time.  Right  Price.  Right  Now. 


CIO-IOO  WORLD  LCflDCRS 


The 

Personal 

Touch 


BAI1KOF  IflOIlTREAL 


Just  as  banks  are  getting  big¬ 
ger  and  bigger,  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  provide  unique 
value  to  clients  are  diminishing. 
Banks  will  have  to  get  back  into 
the  information  and  service 
business,  says  Lloyd  F.  Darling¬ 
ton,  chief  technology  officer  and 


general  manager  of  the  opera¬ 
tions  group  at  the  Bank  of  Mon¬ 
treal.  "The  thing  that  made 
banks  successful  in  the  old 
days — knowing  you  and  your 
needs — will  be  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  issue  going  forward,"  he 
adds.  "We  have  to  come  to  you 
with  insights  and  information 
that  has  personal  value  to 
you — and  we  have  to  do  it 
cheaply."  -Christopher  Koch 


THE  uiinncRS 

Fidelity  Investment*,  Boston 

Financial  services 

Edward  C.  Johnson  III,  Chmn.  &  CEO,  FMR  Corp.;  Albert  Aiello  Jr.,  Pres. 

employees:  18,000 
revenues:  $4.28B 
www.fid-inv.com 

Ford  motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Automotive 

Alex  Trotman,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Charles  W.  Szuluk,  VP,  Process  Leadership 

employees:  346,990 
revenues:  $137.1B 
www.ford.com 

6E  Capital  Services,  Stamford,  conn. 

Financial  services 

Gary  C.  Wendt,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  John  A.  McKinley,  VP,  Chief  Tech,  and  IS  Officer 

employees:  37,000 
revenues:  $2.4B 

General  Electric  Co.,  Fairfield,  conn 

Technology,  manufacturing  and  service 

John  F.  Welch,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Gary  Reiner,  Sr.  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  222,000 
revenues:  $70B 
www.ge.com 

Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  Atlanta 

Paper  and  wood  products 

A.D.  Cored,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Carl  Wilson,  VP,  Info.  Resources 

employees:  47,000 
revenues:  $14.3B 

Web  site  in  development 

Halliburton  Energy  Services,  Houston 

Oil  field  services 

Ken  R.  LeSuer,  Pres.  &  CEO;  H.D.  Teel  Jr.,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  20,000 
revenues:  $2.6B 
www.halliburton.com 

Hewlett-Packard  Co.,  Paio  Aito,  caiif 

Computers,  communications  and  measurement  equipment 

Lewis  E.  Platt,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Robert  R.  Walker,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  105,200 
revenues:  $31. 5B 
www.hp.com 

Hoechst  HG,  Frankfurt,  Germany 

Pharmaceuticals,  agriculture,  industrial  chemicals 

Jiirgen  Dormann,  CEO;  Utz-Hellmuth  Felcht,  Board  of  Mgmt.  Member 

employees:  161,000 
revenues:  $7.8B 
www.hoechst.com/ 

IKEA  Home  Furnishings,  Aimhuit,  Sweden 

Retail  home  furnishings 

Anders  Moberg,  Pres.;  Goran  Astrand,  IS  Mgr. 

employees:  30,500 
revenues:  $5.1  B 

IHG  Group,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands 

Integrated  financial  services 

Aad  G.  Jacobs,  CEO,  Exec.  Board;  Marinus  Minderhoud,  Exec.  Board  Member 

employees:  50,000 
revenues:  $25.7B 
www.ing.nl 

Intel  Corp.,  Santa  Clara,  Calif. 

Microprocessors,  chipsets,  motherboards,  networking  and  communications  products 

Andrew  Grove,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Carlene  Ellis,  VP,  IT 

employees:  41,600 
revenues:  $16.2B 
www.intel.com 

Intrados  Group,  The,  Washington 

Securities  and  capital  markets 

Margaret  Ghadar,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Scott  Lamb,  Dir.,  Capital  Mkts. 

employees:  100 
revenues:  $10M 

J.P.  fHorvan  G  Co.  Inc.,  New  York 

Financial  services 

Douglas  A.  Warner,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Martha  Gallo,  Peter  Miller,  Heads  of  Corp.  Tech. 

employees:  15,500 
revenues:  $5.9B 
www.jpmorgan.com 

KyOCera  Corp.,  Kyoto,  Japan 

Technical  ceramic  materials,  components  and  information  equipment 

Kazuo  Inamori,  Chairman 

employees:  26,000 
revenues:  $5.7B 
www.kyocera.com 

LG  Group,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

Chemicals,  energy,  electronics,  machinery,  trade  and  services 

Bon-Moo  Koo,  Chairman 

employees:  NA 
revenues:  $38B 
www.lg.co.kr/ 
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Suite  2000m  -  a  comprehensive  solution 
that  adds  value  across  the  millenium 


PROJECT  MANAGEMENT 
AND  PLANNING 


YEAR  2000  IMPACT  ANALYSIS 


aSSi 


APPLICATION  ISOLATION 


APPLICATION  PRIORITIZATION 


APPLICATION  SCHEDULING 
AND  MONITORING 


DETAILED  CONVERSION  PLAN 

HPIk  Sr  ‘tlMKlSiswSiswSfiS  .  I 


Knowietfg® A- 

pmMrn., 


-  -  m 


CODE  CONVERSION 


Portfolio  Analyzer 


Suite  2000™  is  a  multi-phased  service 
for  converting  programs  and  applications 
so  that  date-related  information  is  accurate¬ 
ly  processed  before  and  after  the  year 
2000.  The  service  includes  expert  project 
management,  skilled  technical  profession¬ 
als,  and  a  robust  tool  set  for  maximizing 
quality  and  productivity. 

The  workbench  provides  an  orderly, 
automated  approach  to  the  identification 
and  implementation  of  required  changes 


Suite  2000m  adheres  to  a 
methodology  supported 
by  a  well-defined  process 
that  ensures  the  most 
economical,  risk-averse 
completion  of  the  Year 
2000  conversion 


via  the  Portfolio  Analyzer  that  extracts  and 
builds  comprehensive  information  describ¬ 
ing  the  customer's  programs  and  applica¬ 
tions,  databases,  and  files.  Session  work 
and  logic,  stored  in  the  Suite  2000™ 
Knowledge  Base,  not  only  facilitates  the 
conversion  effort,  but 
can  be  shared  and 
reused  later  to  support 
other  information  tech¬ 
nology  initiatives. 


We  can  take  you  far  beyond  the  year  2000 

CALL  (402)  496-8500 
FOR  INFORMATION  ON  SUITE  2000 ™ 


INFORMATION 
SERVICES,  INC. 

A  Peter  Kiewit  Sons'  Company 


1995  Suite  2000  is  a  registered  trademark  of  PKS  Information  Services,  Inc. 


Sm,irt-UPS 


APC  offers  bulletproof  " 
protection  from  datacenter  to 
desktop,  including  the  product 
line  that  protects  more  servers 
than  any  other  l IPS  in  the 
world:  APC  Smart-UPS. 


“As  my  hospital  is  moving  to  the  electronic  patient  record,  I’ve 
got  too  make  absolutely  sure  that  I  have  NO  power 
interruptions,"  says  Roger  Grimes,  network  supervisor  for 
Maryview  Medical  Center.  “ APC  has  given  me  a  sense  of 
security.  Since  installing  a  variety  of  rack-mounted  and  stand¬ 
alone  Smart-UPS  to  protect  my  servers,  and  over  400  APC 
units  to  protect  my  clients,  I  have  not  had  a  single  network 
interruption  due  to  a  power  failure,  despite  constant  power 
sags.  APC  PowerChute  software  even  lets  me  track  these 
events;  the  units  perform  so  well,  I’d  never  have  even  known 
about  the  problems  if  I  didn’t.  I  even  use  FlexEvents  to 
instruct  PowerChute  not  to  notify  users  until  a  power  problem 
has  persisted  for  at  least  30  seconds.  During  extended  power 
outages,  I  use  PowerChute  plus  to  send  five-minute  warnings 
to  my  users.  I  frequently  pull  the  power  plug  on  my  most 
important  hub  just  to  show  visitors  how  well  APC  protects. 
They  can't  believe  I'm  doing  it,  but  I  trust  APC  that  much." 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


BUSINESS  REPLY  MAIL 

FIRST  CLASS  MAIL  PERMIT  NO.  36  WEST  KINGSTON,  Rl 
POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


Dept.  08 

132  FAIRGROUNDS  ROAD 
P.O.  BOX  278 

WEST  KINGSTON,  Rl  02892-9920 


How  to  get  1 00%  Reliability 
from  Datacenters  to  Desktops 

What  are  power  problems  costing  you ?  What  are  the  top  tips  for  adding  reliability  to  your  PCs’  Is  your  data  worth  a  dime  a  day ? 


OYES!  Please  send  me  information  about  adding  reliability  with  APC  client  protection. 

O  No,  but  I  would  like  to  receive  a  FREE:  O  Interactive  ROI  Calculator 

O  60-page  Solutions  ‘96  Catalog  / 


Name  . Title: 

Company . 

Address . 


City:  . State:  . Zip: . 

Phone:  . . . Fax: . 

E-Mail: . 

Brands  of  UPS  used: . 

#  servers/PCs  to  be  protected: . 

□  End  User  □  Reseller  Is  this  your  first  contact  with  APC?  O  Yes  I~1  No 
For  prompt  service,  please  fill  out  all  information  completely. 

Dept.  08 

©  1996  American  Power  Conversion.  All  Rights  Reserved.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  owners.BB0003 


New!  liack-UPS9  Office" 
provides  full  Multipath protection 
on  all  power  paths  (AC,  phone, 
and  data)  plus  offers  extra  outlets 
for  peripheral  support 


AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 


“Maybe  other  networks  can 
tolerate  interruptions.  Mine  can’t. 

Server  or  client,  it  gets 

an APC  UPS” 


More  and  more, 

DOING  THE  MATH  MEANS 


clients  in  addition  to  standard 
server  protection,  especially  those 
PC’s  running  Windows  NT  or 
Windows  95  (Multi-tasking 
means  more  vulnerability). 

Every  new  node  that  is 
connected,  every  modem  installed, 
represents  another  path  for  bad 
power  to  reach  your  critical  server 
applications.  Power  can  attack 
directly  via  network  cabling  or 


For  Desktop  Nodes-  (L  to  R):  NEW!  Back-UPS  Office 
provides  Multipath" (AC  and  modem)  protection  for 
connected  workstations.  Featuring  3  battery  backup 
outlets  and  3  surge  only  outlets,  Back-UPS  Office  lists 
for  $179.  NEW!  Back-UPS  PRO  provides  high 
performance  protection  for  Windows  95  and  network 
workstations.  Starting  at  $1 99,  units  ship  with  FREE 
PowerChute  PRO  software  (shown)  for  auto  OS 
shutdown,  and  feature  SMS  compatibility  and  built-in 
network  surge  protection.  Back-UPS  provide  basic 
protection  for  stand-alone  PC’s  and  start  at  $119.  All 
units  carry  a  $25,000  insurance  policy  against  damage 
to  your  connected  equipment  (see  policy  for  details). 

destroy  clean  server  data  when 
corrupt  data  from  an  unprotected 
client  overwrites  a  master  file.  That’s 
why  PC  Computing  says  APC 
protection  “Should  be  standard 


'**ST1  “Adding  UPS  protection  from  a  vendor... 
like  APC  greatly  enhances  core  reliability 
Microsoft,  and  helps  ensure  increased  end  user 
comb’ltible  productivity  and  network  data  security.  ” 

“Putting  a  UPS  on  a  server  isn  't  enough.  Put  units  on 
mission-critical  workstations,  concentrators,  mail  servers 
-  anything  that  might  suffer  from  a  power  loss  and  need 
to  be  reset.  ”  -  Windows  Magazine 

“ Neither  your  users  nor  your  bosses  will  be  charmed  by 
an  explanation  that  the  server  went  through  a  graceful, 
orderly  shutdown. ..while  the  rest  came  crashing 
down.  ”  -  PC  Week 

“★★★★  I APCI  Should  be  standard  equipment  on 
every  desktop...  effective,  affordable,  designed  to 
last...”  -  PC  Computing 

equipment  on  every  desktop... 

effective,  affordable, 
designed  to  last.” 

Fortunately,  APC 
has  award-winning 
products  to  protect 
your  network  from 
your  desktop  to  your 
datacenter.  That’s 
another  reason  more 
companies  have 
formally  standardized 
on  APC  than  all  other 
brands  combined. 


I - 1 

I  FREE  PowerGuide  Cost-  08 1 

'  Justification  &  Sizing  Disk:  ! 

|  Call  today  for  a  Free  ROI 
■  analysis  disk  or  catalogue. 

I  Or  download  guide  front 
I  ‘Free  Stuff’  on  our  PowerPage “ 
at  http://wwiv.apcc.com 


APC 

AMERICAN  POWER  CONVERSION 

http://www.apcc.com 

800-800-4APC  •  401-788-2797  fax 
800-347-FAXX  PowerFax  •  apcinfo@apcc.com 
132  Fairgrounds  Rd.,  W.  Kingston  RI  02892  USA 


SPECCING  DESKTOPS 
WITH  AFFORDABLE  UPS 
PROTECTION  FROM  APC. 

A  hundred  branches.  A  thou¬ 
sand  forms  entry  seats.  Reduce 
their  downtime  by  even  10%  and 
you’ll  boost  your  business  by 
dramatically  enhancing  customer 
service.  You’ll  also  give  your  help 
desk  a  break  and  maybe 
even  make  yourself  a  hero. 

Can  a  dime  a  day  per 
seat  investment  make 
such  a  difference?  Since 
power  problems  account 
for  48%  of  corporate 
data  loss,  and  a  Big  8 
accounting  firm  traced  a 
third  of  system  downtime 
to  bad  power,  the  answer 
is  a  resounding  “yes.” 

Think  of  your  help 
desk.  If  yours  is  like 
most  companies,  the  leading  cause 
of  the  unrepeatable  “no  fault 
found”  calls  is  bad  power  -  half 
the  time  caused  within  your  offices 
where  huge  centralized  UPS  and 
generator  protection  can’t  help. 

No  wonder  Microsoft  and 
Novell  specifically  recommend 
UPS  protection  for  network 


— 


NEW! 

Back-UPS'  Office 
Multipath” 


PROTECT  ON  FOR 


NETWORK 


WORKSTATIONS 


APC 


NEW!  Back-UPS  PRO*  for  Windows  NT,  95 


From  “Best  Technology”  to 
“Prefer  to  Do  Business  with”  APC 
J  swept  ComputerWorld’s  latest 
9  Network  Preference  Awards.  In  fact, 
’  APC  products  have  won  more  awards 
than  all  other  brands  combined. 
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Supply 

Chain 

Reaction 

EfMTfllfln  CHCHIKAL 

In  1 993, 32  percent  of  East¬ 
man  Chemical  Co.'s  sales 
came  from  outside  the 
United  States.  By  1 995,  that 
number  had  risen  to  37  percent, 
and  the  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  com¬ 
pany's  target  is  50  percent  by 
the  year  2000.  A  key  IT  enabler: 
Eastman  Chemical  has  spent 
four  years  in  a  massive  effort  to 
put  in  place  a  multilingual,  mul¬ 
ticurrency  and  multiregulatory 
information  system  to  help  the 
company  manage  material  flows 
globally. 


"It  used  to  take  us  three  days 
to  acknowledge  a  customer  or¬ 
der  in  Singapore.  Now  it  takes  us 
just  five  minutes,"  says  Robert  C. 
Dorsey,  associate  director  of  the 
systems  and  computer  services 
division  at  Eastman  Chemical. 

-E.B.  Baatz 


thc  ujmncRS 

Loctite  Corp.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Industrial,  electronic,  medical,  automotive  and  consumer  products 

David  Freeman,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Richard  C.  Parker,  VP,  Corp.  Controller 

employees:  4,339 
revenues:  $785.1  M 
www.loctite.com 

nicDonald’f  (orp.,  Oak  Brook,  III 

Restaurants 

Michael  R.  Quinlan,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Carl  F.  Dill  Jr.,  Sr.  VP 

employees:  600,000 
revenues:  $30B 
www.mcdonalds.com 

(11(1  Communications  (orp.,  Washington 

Diversified  communications  company 

Bert  C.  Roberts  Jr.,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Lance  B.  Boxer,  CIO 

employees:  45,000 
revenues:  $15B 
www.mci.com 

fllerck  G  (o.  Inc.,  Whitehouse  Station,  N.J. 

Pharmaceuticals 

Raymond  V.  Gilmartin,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Charles  Popper,  VP,  Corp.  Comp.  Resources 

employees:  45,200 
revenues:  $16.7B 

(Dicrosoft  Corp.,  Redmond,  Wash. 

PC  software 

William  H.  Gates  III,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Chris  Gibbons,  CiO  Worldwide 

employees:  20,000 
revenues:  $5.9B 
www.microsoft.com/ 

IDitsubishi  International  (orp.,  New  York 

General  trading  company 

Motohiko  Numaguchi,  Pres.,  CEO  &  Dir.;  Mitsuru  Hashimoto,  Sr.  VP,  Info.  &  Telecom. 

employees:  710 
revenues:  $9.9B 
www.mitsubishi.com 

ffloryan  Stanley  and  Co.  Inc.,  New  York 

Investment  banking 

John  J.  Mack,  Pres.;  Kevin  Parker,  CIO 

employees:  9,200 
revenues:  $4.3B 

www.ms.com 

Illotorola  InC.,  Schaumburg,  III. 

Electronics  manufacturing 

Gary  L.  Tooker,  Vice  Chmn.  &  CEO 

employees:  142,000 
revenues:  $27B 
www.mot.com 

nEC  Technologies  Inc.,  Boxborough,  Mass. 

Computer  and  communications  research,  technology  development,  equip,  mfg. 

Kenjiro  Nitta,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  David  L.  Thomae,  Strategic  Systems  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  7,000 
revenues:  $2.4B 

www.nec.com 

nestle  $.R.,  Vevey,  Switzerland 

Food  and  beverages 

Helmut  Maucher,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  J.C.  Dispaux,  Senior  VP 

employees:  212,000 
revenues:  $48.6M 

netscape  Communications  Corp.,  Mountain  view,  caiif. 

Internet/intranet  software 

Jim  Barksdale,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Larry  Geisel,  CIO 

employees:  750 
revenues:  $80M 
www.netscape.com 

nike  InC.,  Beaverton,  Ore. 

Athletic  footwear  and  apparel  manufacturing 

Philip  H.  Knight,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Ron  Edwards,  CIO 

employees:  14,800 
revenues:  $4.7B 
www.nike.com 

nokia  Group,  Helsinki,  Finland 

Mobile  telephone  manufacturing 

Jorma  Ollila,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Tapio  Kuusisto,  MIS  Manager 

employees:  34,000 
revenues:  $8.4B 
www.nokia.com 

northern  Telecom  Ltd.  (nortel),  Mississauga,  Ontario 

Telecommunications 

Jean  C.  Monty,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Keith  Powell,  VP,  IS  &  CIO 

employees:  63,000 
revenues:  $10.6B 
www.nortel.com 

nUCOr  Corp.,  Charlotte,  NC 

Steel  and  steel  products  manufacturing 

John  D.  Correnti,  Vice  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO 

employees:  6,200 
revenues:  $3.4B 

www.nue.com 
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A 


IMPORTANT  HtWa 


V" 

As  the  inventors 
of  laser  printing,  we’ve 
pioneered  most  of  the 
major  improvements  in 
output 
quality, 
produc¬ 
tivity  and  reduced  costs 
that  laser  technology 
brings  to  production  print¬ 
ing.  Which  means  we 
probably  have 
all  the  options 
necessary  to 
meet  your  print 
needs  now  and  in 
the  future,  even  if 
that  future  holds  a 
change  of  environment. 

Creating  more  with  less. 

The  key  is  to  optimize  all  your 
printing  applications,  whether  they 
originate  on  the  mainframe,  on 
networks,  or  are  being  migrated 
into  client/server  environments.  By 
doing  this  cost-effectively  you 
enhance  the  value  of  your 
business  by 

***“  - 

turning  data  ~~ 
into  more 
powerful 
and  pro¬ 
ductive  documents 

Better  productivity. 

Better  results. 

Xerox  production  printing 
systems  offer  unmatched 


efficiency  by 
combining 
superior 
operability  with 
high-print  speeds 

and  advanced  paper- 
m  8  handling  options, 
as  well  as  the 
ability  to  interface  with 


a  wide  range  of 
feeding  and 
finishing  devices. 
You  get  better-look¬ 
ing  results,  faster. 


The 

DOCUMENT 

COMPANY 

XEROX 

Worldwide  Sponsor 


High-speed  color. 
High-speed  action. 

We  can  also  give  you  the 
added  effectiveness  of 
data-driven  highlight 
color  in  a 
production 
printing 
environ¬ 
ment  for 
better 

»  results,  and  we  can  do  it 
at  virtually  the  same  price  as  black 
and  white.  So 
now  you  can 
add  impact 
to  your  documents,  as  well  as  the 
urgency  that  guarantees  faster 
customer  reaction.  And  when  you 
consider  that  in  addition  to  all  of 
this,  every  Xerox 
printer  comes 
with  a  Total 
Satisfaction 
Guarantee,  the 
only  question 
left  to  ask  is  where  to 
call  for  more  informa¬ 
tion.  The  answer  is: 
1-800-ASK-XERQX,  ext  451. 

The 

DOCUMENT 
COMPANY 

XEROX 


XEROX?  The  Document  Company*  and  the  stylized  X 
are  trademarks  of  XEROX  CORPORATION.  Contact  Xerox 
for  details  on  the  Total  Satisfaction  Guarantee.  56  USC  580. 
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Power  to 
The  People 

PACIFIC  GAf  ADD 
ELECTRIC 


One  wouldn't  expect  a 
company  that  supplies 
electric  power  to  North¬ 
ern  California  to  be  a  global 
competitor,  but  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Co.  sees  its  global  ex¬ 
pansion  as  an  opportunity  to 
offset  the  limited  growth  poten¬ 
tial  of  its  home  market.  John  C. 
Danielsen,  the  company's  vice 
president  of  computer  and 

telecommu¬ 
nications  ser¬ 
vices,  cites 
two  com¬ 
pelling  rea¬ 
sons  for  its  international  focus. 
"First,  many  global  economies 
are  privatizing  [energy  services]. 
Since  operating  such  a  business 
is  our  core  competency,  it's  a 
great  opportunity,"  he  says. 
"There's  also  a  significant  de¬ 
mand  for  energy  services  in 
rapidly  developing  economies. 

In  India,  for  example,  we  find 
that  industrialization  is  project¬ 
ed  to  increase  far  more  rapidly 
than  in  the  United  States,  mak¬ 
ing  it  attractive  to  build  and 
maintain  power  plants." 

-Carol  Hildebrand 


THE  UIIRAERS 

Otram  jylvania  Inc.,  Danvers,  Mass 

Electrical  lighting  products  and  service 

Dean  T.  Langford,  Pres.;  William  Schwidder,  VP,  Information  Technology 

employees:  13,250 
revenues:  NA 
www.sylvania.com 

OtM  Elevator  Co.,  Farmington,  Conn. 

Manufacture,  installation,  sales  and  service  of  elevators  and  escalators 

Jean-Pierre  van  Rooy,  President 

employees:  68,000 
revenues:  $5.3B 
www.otis.com 

0uren$  Corning,  Toledo,  Ohio 

High-performance  glass  composites  and  building  material  systems 

Glen  H.  Hiner,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Michael  Radcliff,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  18,000 
revenues:  $3.6B 
www.owenscorning.com 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.,  san  Francisco 

Energy  utility 

Stanley  T.  Skinner,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  John  C.  Danielsen,  VP,  Comp.  &  Telecom.  Svcs. 

employees:  20,800 
revenues:  $9.6B 
www.pge.com 

PepsiCo  InC.,  Purchase,  N.Y. 

Snacks,  beverages  and  restaurants 

Roger  A.  Enrico,  CEO  &  Vice  Chmn.;  Allan  B.  Deering,  VP,  Mgmt.  Info. 

employees:  480,000 
revenues:  $30B 
www.pepsico.com 

Pfizer  InC.,  New  York 

Pharmaceuticals 

William  C.  Steere  Jr.,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Cathleen  A.  O'Connor,  VP,  Corp.  IT 

employees:  44,000 
revenues:  $1  OB 
www.pfizer.com 

Phillips  Petroleum  Co.,  Bartlesville,  Okla. 

Petroleum 

Wayne  Allen,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  N.F.  Barbee,  Mgr.  IT 

employees:  17,400 
revenues:  $13.5B 

Port  of  Singapore  Authority,  Singapore 

Transportation  terminal  operation 

Khoo  Teng  Chye,  CEO;  Eric  Lui,  Dir.,  IS 

employees:  7,500 
revenues:  NA 
www.singaport.gov.sg 

PPG  Industries  Inc.,  Pittsburgh 

Mfr.  of  coatings,  flat  and  fabricated  glass,  continuous-strand  fiberglass  and  chemicals 
Jerry  E.  Dempsey,  CEO  &  Chmn.;  David  W.  Smith,  VP,  IT 

employees:  31,200 
revenues:  $7.1  B 

Procter  G  Gamble  Co.,  The,  Cincinnati 

Mfr.  of  laundry,  cleaning,  paper,  beauty,  health  care,  food  and  beverage  products 

John  E.  Pepper,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Frank  R.  Caccamo,  VP,  Management  Systems 

employees:  99,200 
revenues:  $34.4B 
www.pg.com 

Project  Software  and  Development  Inc.  (PSDI),  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Client/server  maintenance  management  software 

Dean  Goodermote,  Pres.;  Jack  Young,  VP,  R&D 

employees:  385 
revenues:  $61M 
www.psdi.com 

RSA  Data  Security  Inc.,  Redwood  city,  caiif. 

Encryption  technologies,  cryptographers'  toolkits 

D.  James  Bidzos,  Pres.  &  CEO 

employees:  45 
revenues:  NA 

www.rsa.com 

Saimun?  Electronics  Co.  Ltd.,  Seoul,  South  Korea 

High-tech  electronics 

Kwang-Ho  Kim,  Vice  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Sukkoo  D.  Kim,  Dir.,  Info.  Strategy  Team 

employees:  70,000 
revenues:  $21 B 
www.samsung.com 

SBC  Ularbur?,  London 

Investment  banking 

Marcel  Ospel,  CEO;  Craig  Heimark,  Global  Head  of  IT 

employees:  9,461 
revenues:  NA 

S.C.  Johnson  G  Son  Inc.,  Racine,  wis. 

Chemical  specialty  products 

William  D.  George  Jr.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  David  J.  Spurlock,  CIO 

employees:  13,000 
revenues:  NA 
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This  Fall’s 

Premier  Conference 

on  IT 

and  Strategic  Planning/Marketing 


FUTURE 

MARKETS: 

How  Information 
Technology  Affects 
Competition 


A  3-day  intensive  workshop  and  retreat 
where  12  world-famous  IT  innovators 
share  their  latest  thinking  on  how  to  make 
electronic  commerce,  the  Internet, 
and  EDI  positively  affect  your  marketing, 
financial,  and  strategic  planning  future. 


MEET  AND  HEAR 

John  Sviokla  from  Harvard 

(who  coined  the  term  “marketspace”) 
Eric  Clemons  from  Wharton 
Erik  Brynjolfsson  from  MIT 
Vivek  Choudhury  from  Pitt 
Robert  Schwartz  &  Bruce  Weber  from  NYU 
Ben  Bensaou  from  INSEAD 
Tridas  Mukhopadhyay  from  Carnegie  Mellon 
N.  Venkatraman  from  Boston  U 
Abraham  Seidmann  from  U  of  Rochester 
J.  Yannis  Bakos  from  U  of  California 
Conference  Chair:  Chris  Kemerer  from  Pitt 


for  information: 

Maureen  Jenkins 

Institute  for  Industrial  Competitiveness 
412-648-1701,  fax:  412-648-1693 
e-mail:  jenkins@katz.business.pitt.edu 


University  of  Pittsburgh 

The  Katz  School 

“It's  not  business  as  usual.  ” 


The  University  of  Pittsburgh  is  an  affirmative  action,  equal  opportunity  institution. 
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tame 

Difference 

HEWLETT-PACKARD 

n  Hewlett-Packard  Co. 
printer  destined  for 
Chicago  differs  little  from 
one  headed  to  Shanghai.  Al¬ 
though  each  must  be  cus¬ 
tomized  somewhat — for  exam¬ 
ple,  the  complexity  of  Chinese 
characters  requires  a  plug-in 
board  for  the  Chinese  machine, 
and  power  cables  must  conform 
to  local  utility  standards — the 
fundamental  technology  is 
"pretty  darn  universal,"  says 
Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  and 
CIO  Robert 
R.  Walker. 
The  stan¬ 
dard  nature 
of  the  ma¬ 
chines  allows  the  Palo  Alto, 

Calif.,  company  to  postpone 
local  configuration  until  quite 
late  in  the  supply  chain.  Printers 
are  shipped  almost  fully  manu¬ 
factured  to  distribution  centers 
around  the  world,  where  they 
are  customized  to  meet  local 
specs  and  packed  with  local  lan¬ 
guage  manuals  as  orders  arrive. 
HP  still  forecasts  demand  by 
country,  but  postponement 
minimizes  the  risk  of  miscalcula¬ 
tion — and  expedites  order 
fulfillment.  -Alice  Dragoon 


THE  UIIAAERS 

foavram  (O.  Ltd.,  Th(>,  New  York 

Beverages,  entertainment,  communications 

Edgar  Bronfman  Jr.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Judy  Shapiro,  Sr.  VP,  MIS,  Seagram  Spirits 

employees:  30,000 
revenues:  $11B 

$h(AI  Oil  Co.,  Houston 

Oil  and  gas 

PJ.  Carroll,  Pres.  &  CEO;  M.C.  Bone,  Dir.,  Tech. 

employees:  21,050 
revenues:  $24.6B 
www.shell.com 

ii(MIIf  AG,  New  York 

Electrical  and  electronic  products 

Heinrich  v.  Pierer,  Pres.  &  CEO 

employees:  47,200 
revenues:  $7.33B 
www.siemens.com 

Singapore  Airline*  Ltd.,  Singapore 

Air  transportation 

Cheong  Choong  Kong,  Mng.  Dir.;  Cheong  Kai  Mun,  Dir.,  Mgmt.  Svcs. 

employees:  25,358 
revenues:  $4.9B 
www.singaporeair.com 

f  mithKline  Beecham,  Philadelphia 

Health  care 

Jan  Leschly,  Chief  Exec.;  John  Parker,  VP  and  Dir.,  Info.  Resources 

employees:  53,000 
revenues:  $11B 

Conoco  Product*  (o.,  Hartsville,  S  C 

Package  manufacturing 

C.W.  Coker,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Bernard  Campbell,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  19,000 
revenues:  $2.7B 

www.sonoco.com 

$OIHJ  (orp.,  Tokyo 

Electronics 

Norio  Ohga,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Hitashi  Nara,  Senior  General  Manager 

employees:  138,000 
revenues:  $44.8B 
www.sony.co.jp 

Sprint  (orp.,  Westwood,  Kan. 

Communications 

William  T.  Esrey,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  George  N.  Fuciu,  Pres.,  Technology  Services 

employees:  48,000 
revenues:  $12.8B 
www.sprint.com 

Texa*  Instrument*  Software,  piano,  Texas 

Client/server  application  development  tools 

J.R.  McLendon,  Pres.;  Jodie  N.  Ray,  CIO,  Texas  Instruments  Inc. 

employees:  1,500 
revenues:  $250M 
www.ti.com/software 

Toyota  Alotor  Sale*,  USA  Inc.,  Torrance,  Calif. 

Automotive  sales  and  marketing 

Shinji  Sakai,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Doug  Plescia,  VP,  IS 

employees:  6,650 
revenues:  $23B 
www.toyota.com 

United  Parcel  Service  of  America  Inc.  (UPS),  Atlanta 

Package  distribution  and  logistics 

Kent  C.  Nelson,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Frank  Erbrick,  CIO 

employees:  335,000 
revenues:  $21 B 
www.ups.com 

VeriFone  Inc.,  Redwood  City,  Calif. 

Secure  electronic  payment  systems 

Hatim  A.  Tyabji,  Chmn.,  Pres.  &  CEO;  Kathy  Cruz,  CIO  &  VP  of  MIS 

employees:  2,500 
revenues:  $387M 
www.verifone.com 

UJal-fAart  Store*  Inc.,  Bentonviiie,  Ark 

Discount  retail  merchandising 

David  Glass,  CEO;  Randall  D.  Mott,  Sr.  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  675,000 
revenues:  $93.6B 

Whirlpool  (orp.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Manufacturing  and  marketing  of  major  home  appliances 

David  R.  Whitwam,  Chmn.  &  CEO;  Bob  Jones,  VP,  Corporate  Information  Systems 

employees:  45,435 
revenues:  $8.35B 
www.whirlpool.com 

XerOX  (orp.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Document  processing  products  and  systems 

Paul  A.  Allaire,  CEO;  Patricia  M.  Wallington,  VP  &  CIO 

employees:  85,200 
revenues:  $16.6B 

www.xerox.com 
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f  f  Visiting  SoftEx  allowed  my 
91  ■  organization  to  effectively  focus 
on  evaluating  available  software 
products  at  one  time.  SoftEx  maximized 


If  you  are  looking  for 
accounting  and  finance 
software,  SoftEx  is  the  Event 
that  has  all  the  answers. 

Where  else  can  you  compare 
and  evaluate  over  70  leading 
accounting  and  finance 
software  products  in  one 
valuable  day?  And  gain  such  a 


our  most  valuable  resource: 
key  personnel  time  and  effort. 

The  Unique  Software  Demonstration  Event 


Ex : 


in  Accounting 
&  Finance 


wealth  of  information  to 
ensure  you  make  the  right 
decisions  now  for  your 
company’s  future? 


Pre-register  now 

at  no  charge*! 

Remember  to  quote 
CI8AH  to  receive  your 
Event  Planner,  details  of  the 
Masterclass  Educational  Program  and  lodging  information. 


Tel:  1-800-80-SQFTX  toll-free 
Tel:  1-415-842-7373  (Outside  USA) 


Palmer  House  Hilton  Hotel 
Chicago,  IL 

September  11  -12 1996 


Email:  softex@mediacity.com 


I  ^1  Fax  on  demand  1-888-2-SOFTEX  toll-free 
U  fax  u  for  immediate  details  direct  to  your  fax  machine. 


WWW 

/  ■  \ 


http://www.softinfo.com 

*  $95.00  fee  day  of  show  if  not  p re- registered. 


SPONSORED  BY: 


MANAGEMENT 

ACCOUNTING 


Journal  of 
Accountancy 


The  Magazine 
for  Information 
Executives 


CD 

GartnerGroup 


SOFTWARE 


CFO  CONTROLLER 

THE  MAGAZINE  FOB  SENIOR  EXECUTIVES 


Fax  coupon  to  1-800-809-SOFT  toll-free 


Name 


Organization 

Address 

City 

State 

Zip 

Phone 

Fax 

E.mail 

CI8AH 


THE  JUDGE* 


This  year's  list  of  CIO-1 00  companies  was  selected  by  a 
panel  of  global  experts  who  lent  their  time  and  insight 
to  choose  among  the  best  companies  in  the  world 


Consumum,  author*  m  Business  scholars 

searched  the  world  over  to  find  the  1996  CIO-lOO 
winners,  a  diverse  collection  of  companies  that 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  the  global  mar¬ 
ketplace.  The  30  judges,  each  with  an  expertise  in 
global  business,  selected  the  100  World  Leaders  in 
a  two-step  judging  process.  First,  panelists 
individually  nominated  a  total  of  nearly  250 
organizations  with  reputations  for  excelling 
in  some  aspect  of  global  business.  CIO  edi¬ 
tors  compiled  ballots  listing  all  nominees  and 
returned  them  to  the  judges,  along  with  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  companies’  global  opera¬ 
tions  and  the  rationales  for  the  nominations. 

In  the  second  round  of  voting,  judges 
evaluated  whether  organizations  qualified  as 
global  business  leaders,  considering  busi¬ 
ness  and  IT  practices  contributing  to  success.  The  high¬ 
est-scoring  companies  emerged  as  winners  of  the  ninth 
annual  CIO-100  awards. 

Among  the  1996  honorees  are  companies  that  have  ap¬ 
peared  on  past  00-100  lists  and  are  familiar  to  global  ex¬ 
perts.  They  include  ABB  Asea  Brown  Boveri  Ltd., 
Be  etton  Group  SpA,  The  Body  Shop  International 
PLC.  Citicorp,  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Mc¬ 
Donald's  Corp.,  Nestle  S.A.,  Otis  Elevator  Co.,  Shell  Oil 
Co.  and  Whirlpool  Corp.  (In  fact,  those  companies  were 
als  honored  in  the  global  operations  category  of  the 
19(  CIO-lOO,  which  focused  on  best  practices.) 

Other  companies  whose  efforts  have  gone  relatively 


unreported,  such  as  Berkeley  Systems  Inc.  and  The  In- 
trados  Group,  also  appear  on  this  year’s  list. 

A  few  others  are  notable  for  their  absence  from  the 
winner’s  circle.  In  most  cases,  those  companies  either 
weren’t  nominated,  didn’t  receive  enough  support  in  the 
final  voting  or,  in  a  few  cases,  were  selected  but  declined 
to  participate. 

Another  unexpected  twist  to  this  year’s 
results:  There  were  far  fewer  nominations 
than  expected  for  small,  virtual,  nonprofit 
and  educational  global  organizations;  fewer 
still  made  the  final  cut.  Those  winners 
were  folded  into  the  larger  industry  cate¬ 
gories,  typically  in  finance  or  service. 

Meanwhile,  because  manufacturers  led 
the  globalization  movement,  more  than  half 
the  honorees  hailed  from  manufacturing. 
Those  results  prompted  editors  to  divide  winning  manu¬ 
facturers  into  three  smaller  categories  to  focus  more 
tightly  on  issues  affecting  specific  industries. 

Admittedly,  the  nomination  and  selection  process  is  a 
subjective  one,  as  judges  naturally  gravitate  to  compa¬ 
nies  they  know.  But  because  these  nominators  are  them¬ 
selves  world  leaders  in  studying  the  business  of  global¬ 
ization,  because  their  nominations  were  drawn  from  a 
field  of  thousands  of  contenders  and  because  all  partici¬ 
pated  in  selecting  the  finalists,  their  collective  choices 
represent  100  world  champions  worth  watching — and 
emulating.  CIO  thanks  the  following  judges  for  lending 
their  valuable  expertise,  time  and  guidance. 


THE  (10-100 

WORLD 

LEADERS 

SPECIAL  ISSUE 
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Interleaf 


174  Middlesex  Tpke 
Burlington  MA  01803-9741 


ii 


a  <jp 


Interleaf,  Inc.,  62  Fourth  Ave.,  Waltham,  Massachusetts  02154  USA.  http:/Avww.interleaf.com/lll 


"Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 
I'm  afraid  we 

HAVE  A  DOCUMENT 


A 


'wmmM 

m _ k 


I, 


Information  speeds  around  so  fast  these  days,  it’s  hard  to  imagine  it  won’t  take  a  wrong  turn.  Let’s  face  it... 
creating,  managing  and  sharing  information  is  not  easy.  Especially  when  you’re  coping  with  multiple  documents, 
spreadsheets,  email,  Internet  and  Intranet  overload,  drawings,  and  electronic  files.  But  there  is  a  simple  solution. 
Interleaf’s  Integrated  Document  Applications.  Designed  specifically  to  meet  business  needs. 

Only  Interleaf,  the  market  leader  in  Integrated  Document  Applications,  manages  the  convergence  of 
Electronic  Publishing,  Document  Management  and  Internet  distribution.  The  result?  Our  customers  dramatically 
reduce  the  time  and  cost  of  reliably  distributing  business-critical  information  throughout  the  enterprise. 

Results  You  Can  Drive  To  The  Bank.  Many  Interleaf  customers  achieve  bottom  fine  results  that  exceed 
100%  ROI  in  less  than  one  year.  With  solutions  for  applications  that  range  from  product  specifications  to  ^ 
regulated  safety  data,  financial  compliance  and  quality  processes,  what  can  we  do  for  your  business? 

Call  800-456-5323  ext.  Ill  for  a  valuable  ROI  Study  from  IDC:  Call  today  for  your  free  copy  of 
International  Data  Corporation’s  study  -  The  Business  Case  for  Electronic  Document  Management. 

You’ll  see  concrete  examples  that  show  how  Interleaf 
solutions  help  companies  drive  higher  productivity  and  lower  costs 

Document  Applications  for  Real  Business  Problems. 


Interleaf 


Interleaf,  Inc.,  62  Fourth  Ave.,  Waltham,  Massachusetts  02154  USA.  Voice:  617-290-0710.  Web:  http://www.interleaf.com/111 
©  1996  Interleaf,  Inc.  Interleaf  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Interleaf,  Inc. 
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Christopher  A.  Bartlett,  PhD,  MBA 
class  of  1966  professor  of  business 
administration,  Harvard  Business 
School,  Boston;  author  of  Managing 
Across  Borders:  The  Transnational 
Solution 

Dou?lat  Brockway,  Vice  president, 
Mercer  Management  Consulting, 
Lexington,  Mass. 

Chris  Christiansen,  Director,  Asset 
Management  Service,  International 
Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Mass. 

Gary  A.  Curtis,  Vice  president  and 
director,  Worldwide  IT  Practice, 

The  Boston  Consulting  Group  Inc., 
Chicago 

James  Dion,  President,  J.C. 

Williams  Group,  Chicago;  author  of 
Retail  Selling  Ain’t  Brain  Surgery, 

It’s  Twice  As  Hard 

William  A.  Fischer,  Dalton  L. 
McMichael  senior  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration,  Kenan-Flagler 
Business  School,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

Anthony  J.  Friscia,  President,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Manufacturing  Research 
Inc.,  Boston 

Gregory  fll.  Gazda,  PhD,  Executive 
director,  John  M.  Ahlers  Center  for 
International  Business,  School  of 
Business  Administration,  Universi¬ 
ty  of  San  Diego,  San  Diego 

Fariborz  Ghadar,  PhD,  Founder, 
Center  for  Global  Business  Studies, 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  University  Park,  Pa.;  author  of 
Global  Business  Management  in  the 
1990s 

Deal  fll.  Goldsmith,  PhD,  Presi¬ 
dent,  Tribeca  Research  Inc.,  New 
York;  publisher,  BusinessTech.com, 
a  Web-based  publication  for  technol¬ 
ogy  strategists 

William  H.  Gruber,  CIO,  Risk  Man¬ 
agement  Foundation  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  Institutions  Inc.,  Cam¬ 


THE JUDGES 


bridge,  Mass.;  author  of  Information 
Resource  Management 

Subhash  C.  Jain,  PhD,  Professor  of 
marketing  and  executive  director, 
Center  for  International  Business 
and  Research,  University  of  Con¬ 
necticut  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  Storrs,  Conn. 

(.  Jayachandran,  PhD,  Professor 
and  director,  The  Center  for  Inter¬ 
national  Business,  Montclair  State 
University,  Upper  Montclair,  N.J. 

Herman  Kleuver,  Partner,  Moret 
Ernst  &  Young,  GC  Utrecht, 
Netherlands 

Jim  Knowles,  Partner,  Emerging 
Technologies  Practice,  Coopers  & 
Lybrand  LLP,  Edison,  N.J. 

Peter  £.  Koveos,  PhD,  Director, 
Olivia  and  Walter  Kiebach  Center 
for  International  Business  Studies, 
and  chairman,  finance  department, 
Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

Jamarjit  fllarwaha,  Director  of  in¬ 
formation  management,  Arthur  D. 
Little  Inc.,  Acorn  Park,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Bruce  AlcKern,  PhD,  President  and 
CEO,  Monash  Mt.  Eliza  Business 
School,  Melbourne,  Australia;  au¬ 
thor  of  Multinational  Enterprise  and 
Natural  Resources;  editor  of 
Transnational  Corporations  and  the 
Exploitation  of  Natural  Resources 

James  Wusca,  Partner  responsible 
for  coordinating  SAP  efforts,  Ernst 
&  Young  LLL  St.  Louis 

Christopher  Plummer,  Consultant, 
steel  services,  Resource  Strategies 
Inc.,  Exton,  Pa. 

Lee  H.  Radebauyh,  PhD,  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  professor  of  account¬ 
ing,  co-director  of  the  BYU-Univer- 
sity  of  Utah  Center  for  International 
Business  Education  and  Research, 
Marriott  School  of  Management, 
Brigham  Young  University,  Provo, 
Utah;  co-author  of  International 


Business:  Environments  and  Opera¬ 
tions  and  International  Accounting 
and  Multinational  Enterprises 

Ed  Rosenfeld,  Publisher,  Business- 
Tech.com,  a  Web-based  publication 
for  technology  strategists,  New 
York 

Charles  W.  Savage,  PhD,  President 
and  mentor,  Knowledge  Era  Enter¬ 
prises  Inc.,  Wellesley,  Mass.;  author 
of  Fifth  Generation  Management: 
Co-Cr eating  Through  Virtual  Enter¬ 
prising,  Dynamic  Teaming  and 
Knowledge  Networking 

Edward  fll.  khreck,  Managing 
partner  of  technology,  Andersen 
Consulting,  Northbrook,  Ill. 

Peter  khuiartz,  Chairman,  Global 
Business  Network,  Emeryville,  Calif. 

fllartin  fecada,  President,  Secada 
&  Co.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Stephen  Sprinkle,  global  managing 
director  of  service  lines,  Deloitte  & 
Touche  Consulting  Group,  Atlanta 

Albert  A.  Vicere,  DEd,  Associate 
dean,  executive  education  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  business  administration, 
Smeal  College  of  Business  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Pennsylvania  State  Univer¬ 
sity,  University  Park,  Pa.;  author  of 
Crafting  Competitiveness:  Developing 
Leaders  in  the  Shadow  Pyramid 

George  S.  flip,  DBA,  Adjunct  profes¬ 
sor,  Anderson  School  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  UCLA,  Los  Angeles;  author 
of  Total  Global  Strategy:  Managing 
for  Worldwide  Competitive  Advantage 

Robert  A.  Zawacki,  PhD,  Professor 
emeritus  of  management  and  inter¬ 
national  business,  University  of  Col¬ 
orado,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.;  dis¬ 
tinguished  scholar  in  residence, 
Technology  &  Business  Integrators, 
Woodcliff  Lake,  N.J.;  president, 
Zawacki  and  Associates,  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.;  author  of  Transform¬ 
ing  the  Mature  Information  Technolo¬ 
gy  Organization:  Reenergizing  and 
Motivating  People 
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When  was  the  last  time  you  got 
promoted  for  buying  software? 


HR  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEMS 

PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION  •  BENEFITS  •  PAYROLL 

1  800  HIRE  ADR  Ext  366 


Introducing  an  HRMS  that  handles  everything  from  benefits  —  to  promotions. 

Starting,  quite  possibly,  with  yours. 


Recommend  CSS  HRizon™  when  your  compa¬ 
ny  is  in  the  market  for  a  Human  Resource  management 
system,  and  congratulations  may  well  be  in  order. 
Because  CSS  HRizon  offers  so  many  significant  advan¬ 
tages  over  other  systems,  selecting  it  could  be  one  of  the 
smartest  business  decisions  you’ll  ever  make. 

For  starters,  it’s  the  only  HRMS  that  offers  a 
fully  embedded,  fully  integrated  Employee  Self-Service 


Technology 

Client/Server 

Windows™-  based  Interface 

Product  Features 

Fully  embedded  Employee  Self-Service 


Workflow 
Payroll  Options 
Third-Party  Interfaces 
Various  Implementation  Options 
Comprehensive  HR  Functions 
-Training  and  Development 
-Compensation  Management 
-  Position  Management 


feature.  So  your  employees  have  increased  access  to 
company  communications  and  are  empowered  to 
update  their  own  personal  files.  All  of  which  relieves 
your  HR  managers  of  time-intensive  tasks,  allowing 
them  to  concentrate  on  more  strategic  initiatives. 

In  addition,  CSS  HRizon  offers  a  revolutionary 
low-risk,  high-value  service  model  you  won’t  find  with 
any  other  HRMS.  Which  means,  with  ADP  you  not 
only  receive  automatic  updates  and  upgrades  at  no 
additional  charge,  you  also  avoid  being  saddled  with 
stiff  up-front  software  costs. 

And,  ADP  has  20  years  of  experience  in  the  field 
of  HRMS  -  more  than  any  other  provider.  Which  assures 
you  a  level  of  proven  expertise  no  one  else  can  offer. 

To  find  out  more  about  CSS  HRizon,  call 
today  for  a  free  brochure.  Then,  go  ahead  and  clear  your 
calendar.  After  all,  you’ll  want  to  be  available  for  that 
party  in  honor  of  your  promotion. 


SIEMENS 


ROLM  Communications 


If  we  built  a  $36  million  telecommunications  network  in  the  Russiar 


©1996  Siemens  Rolm  Communications  Inc.  All  other  brand  names  or  marks  are  used  for  identification  purposes  only  and  are  trademarks  of  their  respective  owners. 


indra, 


imagine  what  we  did  for  this  guy  Pete. 


The  challenge  came  in  from  Gazprom  AG, 
the  big  natural  gas-extraction  firm:  Would  we 
care  to  develop  and  install  a  comprehensive 
telecommunications  system  in  the  remote  far 
north  of  the  Russian  Federation? 

How  could  we  say  no?  So  we  put  in  100 
kilometers  of  fiber-optic  line.  12,000  telephones 
220  fax  machines.  47  telex  terminals.  1,000 
Telecourier  paging  receivers.  2,000  PCs  and 
video  terminals.  Radio  and  satellite  services  to 
Moscow.  Let's  see,  are  we  forgetting  anything? 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  we  got  a  call  from 
one  Pete  Slosberg  of  Pete's  Brewing  Company. 
Could  we  handle  a  phone-system  upgrade  for 
his  fast-growing  operation?  Drawing  liberally 
from  the  whole  breadth  of  our  product  line,  we 
fashioned  a  system  that  keeps  Pete's  far-flung 
field  reps  in  touch,  makes  sure  calls  get 
returned,  keeps  the  customers  happy,  helps 
the  company  prosper.. .you  get  the  idea. 

And  what  we've  done  for  Gazprom  and 
Pete,  we  can  do  for  you.  So  whatever  your 
challenge,  call  us  at  1-800-ROLM-123,  ext.  G10.  Or 
visit  our  Web  site  at  http://www.siemensrolm. 
com.  No  matter  what  you've  got  brewing  -  big 
or  small- we  can  help. 

Challenge  Us. 
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1996  Index  of  Articles 

An  index  of  all  major  articles  published  in  CIO  in  the  first  eight 
months  of  1996,  including  a  cross-reference  by  article  type 


DECEMBER  15,  1995/ 
JANUARY  1,  1996 

Special  Issue: 

IT  in  the  Next  Millennium 

1058.  "Introduction:  What  Will 
the  Future  Hold?”  (Page  36) — 
in  this  special  year-end  issue,  we 
explore  IT  and  business  trends  in 
the  next  millennium. 

1059.  “The  Yellow  Brick  Road” 

(Page  38) — we  may  not  know 
what  lies  at  the  end  of  this  path 
we're  on,  but  one  things  for  sure 
— this  isn  ’t  Kansas  anymore. 

By  Lynda  Radosevich 

1060.  “The  Adventures  of  Orrin 
Fancher,  New  Age  CIO”  (Page 
54) — meet  fictitious  future  CIO 
Orrin  Fancher.  By  Lew  McCreary 

1061.  “Going  the  Distance” 

(Page  62) — technology  pioneers 


experiment  with  faster,  cheaper 
ways  to  deliver  data,  text,  graphics, 
sound  and  video.  By  Anne  Stuart 

1062.  “Communications: 
Anywhere,  Anytime,  Any  Medium, 
Any  Day  Now”  (Page  72) — lead¬ 
ing  technology  developers  explain 


what  they’re  working  on  and 
describe  what  kind  of  world 
these  products  might  help  shape. 

1063.  “Into  the  Futures”  (Page 
26) — traditional  strategic  planning 
is  fine  for  a  stable,  predictable  world. 
So  what  do  we  do  now?  An  Insights 
column  by  Susan  Grandpierre 

1064.  “The  Future  of  Knowledge 
Management”  (Page  30) — effective 
knowledge  management  will  hinge 
on  people,  not  technology.  A  Think 
Tank  column  by  Tom  Davenport 

1065.  “New  Year’s  Evil"  (Page 
82) — with  a  virtual  time  bomb 
ticking  away  in  mainframes  every¬ 
where,  the  year  2000  poses  some 
serious  threats.  A  State  of  the  Art 
column  by  John  Edwards 

1066.  “Future  Shtick”  ( Page 
96) — find  out  what  your  customers 
and  competitors  will  be  doing  in  the 


CATEGORICALLY  SPEAKING 


Articles  are  numbered  in  sequence  from  the  first  issue  of  CIO.  (See  previous  December  issues  for  guides  to  stories 
published  prior  to  January  1996.  Due  to  a  numbering  error  in  the  June  15, 1996  guide,  please  use  this  guide  for 
CIO  issues  from  the  first  half  of  1996.)  To  find  articles  of  interest,  refer  to  the  category  listings  below.  For  example, 
readers  interested  in  online  strategies  would  look  up  1059  and  WM20.  An  online  index  of  articles,  dating  back  to 
January  1993,  is  available  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at  www.cio.com/CI0/.  To  subscribe  to  WebMaster,  now  a  stand¬ 
alone  publication,  visit  www.web-master.com.  To  purchase  back  issues  or  reprints  of  either  magazine,  call  Ancillary 
Products  at  800  343-4935,  Ext.  4539. 


year  3000  and  beyond.  A  CIO 
Light  column  by  Ezra  Poundcake 

JANUARY  15,  1996 

Special  Focus: 

IT  Purchasing 

1067.  “Acquiring  Minds”  (Page 
30)— a  roundtable  of  IS  and 
procurement  experts  looks  at  the 
changing  environment  for  IT 
purchasing  and  its  effect  on  the 
CIO  role.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

1068.  “CIO’s  1995  Reader’s 
Choice  Awards”  (Page  42) — what 
are  you  buying?  Our  research 
group  surveyed  readers  and  came 
up  with  a  list  of  leading  technology 
vendors  and  products. 

1069.  “Making  Brain  Waves” 

(Page  22) — after  a  decade  of  frus¬ 
trated  hopes  and  disappointments 
in  the  corporate  arena,  artificial 
intelligence  is  on  the  rise  again, 
thanks  to  the  increasing  success  of 
neural  networks.  By  E.B.  Baatz 

1070.  “Great  Expectations” 

(Page  46) — SWIFT’s  customers 
want  flawless  service,  but  in  their 
capacity  as  owners,  they  also 
have  an  eye  on  the  bottom  line. 

A  European  Spotlight  feature 
by  Richard  Pastore 
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1071.  “When  Doing  Equals 
Learning”  (Page  52) — organiza¬ 
tions  look  for  ways  to  erase  the  line 
between  training  and  work.  A  State 
of  the  Art  column  on  electronic 
performance  support  systems  by 
Tracy  Mayor 

1072.  “Their  Methods  Aren’t 
Madness”  (Page  72) — CIO- 
turned-consultant  W.F.  Dyle  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  recent  “ CIO  Confiden¬ 
tial”  column  why  he  had  little  use 
for  consulting  methodologies.  His 
new  colleagues  beg  to  differ. 
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WebMaster 

WM20.  “Looking  for  a  Few  Good 
Apps”  (Page  30) — Banc  One 
is  testing  its  assumptions  about 
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electronic  commerce  with  a  series 
of  highly  focused  pilots.  By  Leigh 
Buchanan 

WM21.  “Foreign  Entanglements” 

(Page  38)— companies  serious 
about  using  the  Internet  to  rustle  up 
international  business  will  have  to 
deal  with  some  sticky  issues.  By 
Fred  Hapgood 

WM22.  “Hostile  Exchanges” 

(Page  44)— when  a  Web  startup 
runs  up  against  one  of  the  world's 
largest  stock  exchanges,  questions  of 
information  ownership  and  the  vul¬ 
nerability  of  established  power  struc¬ 
tures  come  into  play.  By  E.B.  Baatz 

WM23.  “So  Many  Toys,  So  Little 
Time”  (Page  22)  — these  days  you 
can  dress  up  your  Web  site  with 
every  capability  short  of  scratch  - 
and-snijf.  But  should  you?  A 
Customer  Interface  column  by 
Jim  Sterne 

WM24.  “Proving  Grounds”  (Page 
26) — you’ve  got  hordes  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers  clamoring  to 
do  business  with  you  over  the  Net. 
But  are  they  who  they  say  they  are? 
A  Work  in  Progress  column  by 
Fred  Hapgood 

WM25.  “A  Linking  Person’s 
Guide”  (Page  56) — why  do  all  the 
lessons  we’ve  already  learned  about 
hypertext  fly  out  the  window  when  it 
comes  to  the  Web?  A  Master  Keys 
column  by  Howard  Strauss 

FEBRUARY  1,  1996 
Special  Issue: 

The  Enterprise  Value  Awards 

1073.  “Mining  for  Gold”  (Page 
24) — this  years  EVA  winners  have 
extracted  real  value  from  challeng¬ 
ing  conditions.  By  Abbie  Lundberg 

1074.  “Birds  on  a  Wire”  (Page 
28) — by  putting  product  informa¬ 
tion  online,  McDonnell  Douglas 
Helicopter  Systems  helps  its  sales¬ 
people  close  deals  on  the  fly.  By 
Megan  Santosus 


1075.  “A  Speedy  Recovery” 

(Page  34) — Brigham  &  Women’s 
Hospital’s  computer  medical  order 
entry  system  warns  staff  before 
problems  happen.  By  Peter  Fabris 

1076.  “Power  Launch”  (Page 
38) — a  new  document  storage 
system  at  Rockwell  International 
shaved  weeks  off  space  shuttle 
schedules  and  saved  the  company 
an  astronomical  sum.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 

1077.  “A  Bargain  at  15  Cents” 

(Page  42) — United  HealthCare 
deployed  artificial  intelligence  and 
cut  the  cost  of  each  claim  review  to 
three  nickels.  By  Anne  Knowles 

1078.  “Full-Service  Stations” 

(Page  46) — customers  get  their  fill 
of  help  from  Gensym  Corp.’s  inno¬ 
vative  support  system.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 

1079.  “Orders  of  Magnitude” 

(Page  52) — thanks  to  its  new  en¬ 
terprise  information  system,  Telogy 
Inc.  has  slashed  order  fulfillment 
from  1 1  days  to  three  while  accom¬ 
modating  tremendous  growth.  By 
Peter  Fabris 

1080.  “Seven  Syllables  of 
Salience”  (Page  20) — today  more 
than  ever,  IT  has  the  potential  to 
cut  out  the  middleman.  A  Think 
Tank  column  on  disintermediation 
by  Tom  Davenport 

1081.  “Endless  Possibilities” 

(Page  56) — tools  that  simulate 
what-if  scenarios  show  managers 
that  a  picture  is  worth  a  thousand 
words.  A  State  of  the  Art  colum  n  by 
Daniel  Gross 

1082.  “Found  Money”  (Page 
64) — a  client/server-based  plan¬ 
ning  system  lets  Arizona  Public 
Service  recover  millions  in  lost 
revenues.  A  Working  Smart  column 
by  Jennifer  Bresnahan 

FEBRUARY  15,  1996 

Special  Section: 

Executive  Compensation 
and  Evaluation 

1083.  “Full  Market  Value”  (Page 
28) — the  highest-paid  IS  execu¬ 
tives  have  the  word  “chief’  in  their 
titles,  work  for  large  companies  and 
are  willing  to  move,  according  to 
CIO’s  first  executive  compensation 
survey.  By  E.B.  Baatz 

1084.  “Sitting  in  the  Hot  Seat” 

(Page  40) — the  standards  by 
which  CIOs  are  judged  are  rapidly 
shifting — and  getting  tougher. 

By  Christopher  Koch 


1085.  “Working  on  the  Railroad” 

(Page  48) — compelled  to  elevate 
their  customer  service  standards 
and  reshape  their  competitive  posi¬ 
tions,  railroads  are  investing  in 
corporate  and  industrywide  IT. 

By  Megan  Santosus 

1086.  “Privacy  Versus  Profit” 

(Page  56) — ivho  should  own  infor¬ 
mation?  An  interview  with  commu¬ 
nications  and  computer  lawyer 
Anne  Wells  Branscomb.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 

1087.  “Saving  Grace”  (Page 
22) — Gartner  Group  presents  16 
ways  to  save  money  on  IT  expendi¬ 
tures.  A  Gartner  View  column  by 
Jerry  Cooperman  and  Ken  McGee 

1088.  “Mightier  Mites”  (Page 
62) — handheld  computers  are  be¬ 
coming  the  more  functional  tool  of 
ch  oice  for  m  obile  workers.  A  State  of 
the  Art  column  by  Dennis  Livingston 


MARCH  1,  1996 

Special  Issue: 

Groupware 

1089.  “All  Together  Now”  (Page 

28) — collaborative  computing  ex¬ 
ists  in  cyberspace,  in  the  corporate 
infrastructure,  in  any  of  a  thousand 
groupware  utilities  and,  essentially, 
in  the  company’s  culture.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 

1090.  “Getting  a  Grip  on  Group- 
ware”  ( Page  32) — tools  that 
enable  groups  to  nullify  the  bound¬ 
aries  of  time  and  geography  are 
fast  becoming  a  hot  commodity. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

1091.  “Open  to  Debate”  (Page 
42) — though  the  differences 
between  Notes  and  the  Web  are 
diminishing,  each  still  has  distinct 
advantages.  Business  needs  should 
determine  whether  you  choose  one 
or  the  other — or  both.  By  Alice 
Dragoon 

1092.  “Taking  Notes  to  the  Next 
Level”  (Page  54) — deploying 
Lotus’s  groupware  to  the  enterprise 


requires  softivare,  programmers, 
cash  and  support  from  upper  man¬ 
agement.  And  the  burden  of  proof 
falls  squarely  on  IS’s  shoulders. 

By  Tracy  Mayor 

1093.  “A  Little  of  That  Human 
Touch”  ( Page  64) — corporate 
collaboration  requires  discovering 
and  managing  the  behavioral  and 
organizational  factors  that  drive 
and  derail  many  groupware  efforts. 
By  Carol  Hildebrand 

1094.  “Software  as  Socialware” 

(Page  24) — if  software  is  to  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  we  must  pay  attention  to  the 
social  and  behavioral  changes  it 
engenders.  A  Think  Tank  column 
by  Tom  Davenport 

1095.  “Notable  Additions”  (Page 
74) — the  market  for  third-party 
tools  has  grown  enormously  in  the 
last  three  years,  creating  a  wealth 
of  add-on  products  for  Notes  devel¬ 
opers  and  administrators.  A  State  of 
the  Art  column  by  Sally  Blanning 
Dejean 

1096.  “The  Lone  Ranger”  (Page 
88) — to  hell  with  working  togeth¬ 
er!  If  it  can’t  be  done  without  the 
interference  of  others,  it  probably 
isn’t  worth  doing  at  all.  A  CIO 
Light  column  by  Ezra  Poundcake 


MARCH  15,  1996 

1097.  “Tapping  New  Markets” 

(Page  34) — a  successful  blend  of  IT 
consolidation  and  vision  has  helped 
Interbrew  become  a  global  competi¬ 
tor  and  the  fourth-largest  brewer  in 
the  world.  A  European  Spotlight 
feature  by  Richard  Pastore 

1098.  “Sky  Pilots”  (Page  42)— 

IS  executives  have  lots  of  reasons  for 
delaying  the  takeoff  into  the  Inter¬ 
net.  But  advance-guard  CIOs  who 
are  already  navigating  cyberspace 
warn  that  the  countdown  has 
begun.  By  E.B.  Baatz 
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You  see  a  horse  race.  We  see  two  thoroughbreds 


WHERE  DO  YOU  WANT  TO  GO  TODAY?' 


A  lot  of  other  companies  do,  too.  They’re  running  both  the  Windows®  95  and  the  Windows  NT®  Workstation  operating  systems. 

Why?  Because  they  want  to  realize  the  benefits  of  a  more  reliable,  more  manageable  operating  system.  They  also 
want  to  run  the  latest  versions  of  their  applications*  and  take  advantage  of  exciting  new  Internet  technologies. 
That’s  why  seven  out  often  organizations**  have  deployed  (or  are  planning  to  deploy)  Windows  95  and/or  Windows  NT 
Workstation:  They  know  that  both  are  safe  bets. 

The  reason  we  developed  both  operating  systems  is  twofold:  First,  to  achieve  maximum  compatibility  with  our 
customers’  existing  hardware  and  software,  and  second,  to  provide  them  with  an  even  more  reliable  and  secure  operating 
system.  Today,  customers  can  run  most  of  the  same  applications  across  both  Windows  95  and  Windows  NT  Workstation. 
And  soon,  with  the  release  of  Windows  NT  Workstation  4.0,  both  products  will  share  the  same  user  interface. 

What’s  the  right  mix  for  your  organization?  That  depends  on  what  you  need.  Windows  95  is  the  easiest  way  to 
migrate  to  32-bit  Windows.  It  not  only  supports  a  third  more  hardware  devices  than  Windows  NT  Workstation,  it  also 
has  lower  system  requirements.  Windows  95  also  offers  greater  compatibility  with  certain  MS-DOS®  applications. 
And,  it  has  two  functions  that  Windows  NT  Workstation,  for  the  time  being,  does  not:  Plug-and-Play,  and  Power 
Management  for  mobile  users.  Windows  NT  Workstation,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  greater  reliability  and  security, 
thanks  to  its  advanced  microkernel  architecture.  It’s  simply  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  robust  32-bit  desktop 
operating  systems  you  can  get. 

So  if  you  thought  you  needed  to  hedge  your  bets,  you  don’t,  because  this  is  no  horse  race.  In  fact,  we  will 
continue  to  support  and  update  each  product  in  the  future  since  our  customers  continue  to  want  both  the  broad 
compatibility  of  Windows  95  and  the  power  of  Windows  NT  Workstation. 

For  more  help  determining  the  best  mix  for  your  company,  visit  www.microsoft.com/windows/mixl/ 


©  1996  Microsoft  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved.  Microsoft,  Windows,  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  and  Where  do  you  want  to  go  today?  is  a  trademark  of  Microsoft  Corporation.  'According  to  PC 
Data,  April  1996  Retail  Report,  seven  of  the  top  10-selling  business  applications  require  Windows  95  or  Windows  NT.  "According  to  a  survey  of  over  500  North  American  companies  with  50  or  more  employees, 
conducted  by  MSI  International,  Inc.,  March  1996. 


1099.  “To  Market,  To  Market” 

(Page  48) — no  matter  what  your 
company's  marketing  approach,  the 
underlying  concept  is  the  same:  It’s 
got  to  be  fast,  flexible  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  By  Rosemary  Cafasso 

1100.  “The  Bright  Stuff”  (Page 
56) — according  to  Harvard  psy¬ 
chologist  Howard  Gardner’s  theory 
of  m  ult  iple  intelligences ,  it  takes 
more  than  a  high  IQ  to  be  a  smart 
manager  and  leader.  An  interview 
by  Christopher  Koch 

1101.  “A  Mappable  Feast”  (Page 
64) — geographic  information  sys¬ 
tems  have  found  a  home  in  the 
business  community.  A  State  of  the 
Art  column  by  Dennis  Hamilton 

1102.  “Grapes  of  Wrath”  (Page 
72) — frame  relay  and  a  client/ 
server  system  liberated  the  Kendall- 
Jackson  winemakers  from  the  ineffi¬ 
ciencies  of  fax-based  inventory 
management.  A  Working  Smart  col¬ 
umn  by  Tam  Harbert 

MARCH/APRIL  1996 
WebMaster 

WM26.  “Rooms  With  a  View” 

( Page  34) — Holiday  Inn’s  latest 
Web  projects — from  franchisee 
training  to  virtual  hotel  rooms — 
are  ivorth  checking  into.  By  Leigh 
Buchanan 

WM27.  “Art  of  the  State”  (Page 
44) — government  agencies  are  us¬ 
ing  the  Internet  to  get  up  close  and 
somewhat  more  personal  with  their 
constituencies.  By  Peter  Fabris 

WM28.  “Lessons  From  Silicon 
Valley”  (Page  54) — California’s 
high-tech  companies  had  many  of 
the  first — and  the  finest — commer¬ 
cial  sites  on  the  Web.  By  Anne  Stuart 

WM29.  “Easy  Doesn’t  It”  (Page 
24)- — on  the  Web,  the  only  thing 
coming  to  those  who  wait  is  likely 
to  be  anonymity.  A  Customer  Inter¬ 
face  column  by  Jim  Sterne 


WM30.  “The  Sweet  Smell  of 

Access”  (Page  28) — the  Web  has 
good  looks,  but  it’s  what’s  in  your 
database  (and  whether  it’s  accessi¬ 
ble  )  that  counts.  A  Work  in  Progress 
column  by  Peter  L.  Brooks 

APRIL  1,  1996 

1103.  “Buy  Global,  Skip  Local” 

(Page  30) — global  sourcing  can 
save  multinational  businesses  time, 
money  and  headaches.  By  Marsha 
W.  Johnston 

1104.  “Ground  Control”  (Page 
40) — Motorola’s  Iridium  project 
includes  what  may  be  the  largest 
commercial  software  effort  ever 
undertaken.  By  Peter  Fabris 

1105.  “High-Wire  Act”  (Page 
46) — Paulsen  Wire  Rope  Corp. 

is  reengineering  the  IS  function  to 
support  the  company’s  turnaround. 

A  Second  Opin  ions  feature  by 
Christopher  Koch 

1106.  “The  CKO  and  Beyond” 

(Page  24) — knowledge  manage¬ 
ment  is  all  the  rage.  And  it’s  not  just 
being  discussed — it’s  being  done. 

A  Think  Tank  column  by  Tom 
Davenport 

1107.  “Tactical  Maneuvers” 

( Page  54) — leveraging  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization  to  create  business  allies 
was  the  strategic  message  delivered 
at  the  CIO-sponsored  Enterprise 
Value  Retreat.  A  Reporter’s  Note¬ 
book  column  by  Megan  Santosus 

1108.  “Warehousing  Wherewithal” 

(Page  58) — although  vendors  may 
try  to  convince  you  otherwise,  no 
one  can  yet  provide  one-stop  shop¬ 
ping  for  your  data  warehouse 
needs.  A  State  of  the  Art  colum  n 
by  Rob  Mattison 

1109.  “My  Data  Warehouse” 

(Page  68) — your  excess  is  our 
business.  A  CIO  Light  column 
by  Tripp  Strange 

APRIL  15,  1996 

Special  Section: 

IT  Risk  Management 

1110.  “Taking  Your  Chances” 

(Page  36) — new  pressures  and 
higher  stakes  are  forcing  companies 
to  rethink  how  they  justify  and  over¬ 
see  IT  risks.  By  Lynda  Radosevich 
and  Cheryl  Dahle 

1111.  “A  Road  Map  for  Risk” 

(Page  48) — methodologies  point  out 
paths  to  success  and  paths  fraught 
with  peril.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 

1112.  “Loud  &  Clear”  (Page 
56) — according  to  management 


expert  Erwin  Martinez,  the  greatest 
threat  to  the  success  of  any  IS  proj¬ 
ect  is  a  failure  to  communicate. 

By  Carol  Hildebrand 

1113.  “The  Science  of  Software 
Development”  (Page  62) — faced 
with  shrinking  cycle  times  and  the 
threat  of  outsourcing,  more  compa¬ 
nies  are  turning  the  dark  art  of  soft¬ 
ware  development  into  a  science. 

By  Mickey  Williamson 

1114.  “In  the  Know”  (Page 
24) — building  a  knowledge- 
sharing  database  taught  Arthur 
Andersen  about  implementing 
changes  that  fundamentally  shift,  the 
way  a  company  does  business.  An 
Insights  column  by  Wendi  Bukowitz 

1115.  “Client/Server  Payoff” 

(Page  72) — the  benefits  of 
client/server  projects  are  many, 
but  they’re  not  always  obvious.  A 
Gartner  View  column  by  Ken  Dec 


1116.  “Who’s  Minding  the  Stor¬ 
age”  (Page  78) — it’s  getting  easier 
and  cheaper  to  store  data.  A  State 
of  the  Art  column  by  Daniel  Gross 

1117.  “Torrential  Savings”  (Page 
88) — a  water  utility  turned  to 
client/server  technology  and  in  the 
process  realized  significant  finan¬ 
cial  benefits.  A  Working  Smart, 
column  by  Jennifer  Bresnahan 

MAY  1,  1996 

1118.  “To  Everything,  Turn,  Turn, 
Turn”  (Page  30) — intercompany 
IT  and  increasing  trust,  enable 
cheaper,  faster  inventory  turns  in  a 
variety  of  industries.  By  Mickey 
Williamson 

1119.  “Enter  the  Power  Elite” 

(Page  42) — whom  do  you  follow  to 
become  a  leader?  The  paradoxical 
question  makes  sense  for  the  CIO 
eager  to  swing  open  the  doors  to  the 
executive  suite.  By  Christopher  Koch 

1120.  “Perfect  Pitch”  (Page 
54) — the  art  of  advertising  has 
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gotten  more  complicated  in  an  era 
of  burgeoning  electronic  media  out¬ 
lets  and  fragmenting  markets.  At 
last,  Madison  Avenue  is  discovering 
the  benefits  of  IT.  By  Peter  Fabris 

1121.  “Just  Do  It  All”  (Page 
64) — to  attract  customers,  a  U.K.- 
based  home  products  chain  had  to 
offer  more-specialized  merchandise 
and  provide  superior  customer  ser¬ 
vice.  A  European  Spotlight  feature 
by  Clive  Couldwell 

1122.  “The  New  IBM”  (Page 
24) — how  we  search  for,  organize, 
share,  attend  to  or  ignore  informa¬ 
tion  is  already  the  key  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  of  the  InfoAge.  A  Think  Tank 
column  by  Tom  Davenport 

1123.  “Seeing  the  Forest”  (Page 
72) — product  data  management 
systems  can  be  applied  enterprisewide 
to  help  employees  see  beyond  their 
own  little  neck  of  the  woods.  A  State 
of  the  Art  column  by  Ed  Miller 

1124.  “People  Power”  (Page 
86) — Xerox  Corp.’s  first  foray  into 
client/server  computing  has  spawned 
financial  and  personnel  gains.  A 
Working  Smart  column  by  Carol 
Zarrow 


MAY  15,  1996 

Special  Focus: 

Outsourcing  in  the  ’90s 

1125.  “The  Art  of  the  Deal” 

(Page  40) — as  outsourcing  part¬ 
nerships  become  more  the  rule  than 
the  exception,  CIOs  learn  that  the 
give  and  take  continues  long  after 
contract  negotiations  have  ended. 
By  Richard  Pastore 

1126.  “The  Odd  Couple”  (Page 
52) — an  innovative  outsourcing 
deal  between  Swiss  Bank  and  Perot 
Systems  shows  others  how  to  think 
about  the  risks  and  rewards  of  a 
new  kind  of  relationship.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 

1127.  “Hanging  Tough”  (Page 
26) — whether  you  renegotiate  or 
terminate  that  aging  outsourcing 
contract,  you’ll  need  to  plan  care- 
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YOU  CAN  SPOT  A 
SERIOUS  NETWORKING 
PRO  A  MILE  AWAY. 


I'd  rather  be  driving 
my  AITH  switch. 


When  serious  networking  pros  want  to  get  up  to  speed  on 
everything  from  LANs  to  global  enterprise  networks  to  the 
Internet,  they  floor  it  straight  for  one  place:  NetWorldSM+InteropN 
in  Atlanta.  NetWorld+Interop  brings  together  more  than  500  of 
the  world’s  top  vendors  and  thousands  of  the  latest  products.  All 
connected  via  our  6000  node,  multivendor,  multiprotocol  network 
proving  ground — the  InteropNet™.  So  you  can  see  100  Mb/s 
Ethernet  technologies.  Switching  and  routing.  Internet  and 


intranet.  Plus  wireless,  ATM,  IAN  emulation,  Fibre  Channel, 
frame  relay  transports,  and  hundreds  more.  Pure  and  simple, 
NetWorld+Interop  is  about  interoperability.  Whether  you’re  inte¬ 
grating  classical  networks  with  cutting-edge  technologies,  or 
starting  from  scratch.  And  with  50,000  colleagues  and  experts 
on-site,  you’ll  get  even  your  toughest  questions  answered.  So  if 
you’re  serious  about  networking,  save  $50  by  registering  free 
today  at  www.interop.com.  You’ll  be  speeding  along  in  no  time. 


NETWORLD+INTEROP 


CONFERENCE:  SEPT.  16-20  •  EXHIBITION:  SEPT.  18-20  •  GEORGIA  WORLD  CONGRESS  CENTER  •  ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 


Save  $50  and  register  FREE  at  http://www.interop.com  •  Or  call  800-488-2883  a 


fully  before  confronting  the  vendor. 
An  Insights  column  by  John  K. 
Halvey  and  Daniel  R.  Mummery 

1128.  “The  Provider  Paradox” 

( Page  34) — IS  managers  cling  to 
the  notion  that  “one-stop  shopping ” 
will  maximize  con  trol  of  their  ou  t¬ 
sourcing  projects,  only  to  discover 
that  the  vendor  itself  may  be  ceding 
control.  An  Insights  column  by 
Stanley  Goldman 

1129.  “Bigger  Bang  Theory” 

(Page  64) — Robert  G.  Cross  ex¬ 
plains  hoiv  businesses  can  squeeze 
more  returns  from  existing  products 
without  downsizing.  An  interview 
by  Megan  Santosus 

1130.  “Mixed  Messages”  (Page 
72) — results  of  the  seventh  annual 
CIO  Magazine  /Ernst  &  Young  exec¬ 
utive  survey.  By  Jennifer  Bresnahan 

1131.  “Bewitched,  Bothered  and 
Bewildered”  (Page  82)  —  integra¬ 
tion  offers  solutions  to  the  software 
development  crisis.  A  Gartner  View 
column  by  Brendan  Conway  and 
Richard  Hunter 

1132.  “Getting  There  From  Here” 

(Page  92) — new  technologies 
transfer  information  seamlessly 
back  and  forth  between  paper  and 
digital  formats.  A  State  of  the  Art 
column  by  John  Edwards 

1133.  “A  Hire  Standard”  (Page 
100) — when  Stratus  Computer  dis¬ 
covered  its  staffing  metrics  lagged 
behind  the  competition,  the  company 
turned  to  client/server.  A  Working 
Smart  column  by  Katherine  Auer 

MAY/JUNE  1996 
WebMaster 

WM31.  “Will  the  Web  Eat  Your 

Job?”  (Page  40) — with  its  capaci¬ 
ty  for  directly  linking  buyers  and 
sellers,  the  Web  is  threatening  to 
make  lunch  out  of  the  middleman. 
By  E.B.  Baatz 

WM32.  “The  Cookie-Cutting 
Edge”  (Page  46) — just  because 


pizza  ordering  hasn't  proved  practi¬ 
cal  doesn't  mean  franchises  can't 
make  good  use  of  the  Web.  B  y  Fred 
Hapgood 

WM33.  “A  New  Staging  Ground” 

(Page  54) — the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  hopes  to  blend  art  and  com¬ 
merce  on  a  high-performance  Web 
site.  By  Leigh  Buchanan 

WM34.  “Getting  Personal”  (Page 
22) — if  you're  really  after  loyalty, 
you  'll  make  your  Web  site  over — 
one  customer  at  a  time.  A  Customer 
Interface  column  by  Jim  Sterne 

WM35.  “He  Who  Staffs  Last” 

(Page  34) — failing  to  address  hu¬ 
man  resources  issues  before  your  site 
goes  up  is  a  big  mistake.  An  Inside 
Tracks  column  by  Steven  M.  Dreyer 
and  Isabelle  Fymat 

JUNE  1,  1996 

1134.  “Five  Uneasy  Pieces,  Part 

2”  (Page  34) — while  it's  true  that 
many  companies  have  reaped  great 
rewards  from  their  investments  in 
knowledge  management,  outsourc¬ 
ing,  customer  satisfaction,  bench¬ 
marking  and  organizational  learn¬ 
ing,  success  requires  knowing  where 
the  dangers  lie. 

1135.  “Mastering  the  Possibili¬ 
ties”  (  Page  52) — in  just  five 
months.  MasterCard  delivered  a 
data  warehouse  so  that  member 
banks  could  gain  access  to  data 
on  cardholders  ’  buying  patterns. 

By  Tracy  Mayor 

1136.  “Moving  the  Goods”  (Page 
62) — logistics  once  had  a  simple 
formula:  Manufacture  products  in 
long  runs  and  move  large  quantities 
in  as  few  shipments  as  possible. 
Today  it’s  not  so  simple. 

By  Peter  Fabris 

1137.  “Light  at  the  End  of  the 
Chunnel”  (Page  74) — The  Franco- 
British  IS  crew  for  the  English 
Channel's  Eurotunnel  is  hard  at 


work  on  a  three-year  system  recon¬ 
struction  project.  A  European  Spot¬ 
light  feature  by  Marsha  W.  Johnston 

1138.  “Finding  the  Information 
That  Matters”  (Page  24) — know¬ 
ing  the  most  important  piece  of 
information  in  your  company  can 
save  you  megabucks  in  consulting 
fees.  A  Think  Tank  column  by  Tom 
Davenport 

1139.  “CIOs  at  the  Cybercross¬ 
roads”  (Page  28) — when  technolo¬ 
gy  and  business  intersect  on  the 
information  highway,  it’s  likely  to 
be  the  CIO  who  ends  up  directing 
traffic.  A  Reporter’s  Notebook  col¬ 
umn  by  Anne  Stuart  and  Cheryl 
Dahle 

1140.  “The  Coffee  Connection” 

(Page  84) — can  Java  supply  the 
jolt  organizations  need  to  make  tru¬ 
ly  distributed,  networked  computing 
a  reality?  A  State  of  the  Art  column 
by  Dennis  Hamilton 

1141.  “A  Coordinated  Campaign” 

(Page  96) — Harvard  University 
developed  a  client/server-based  sys¬ 
tem  that  coordinates  decentralized 
fund-raising  activities.  A  Working 
Smart  column  by  Katherine  Auer 

JUNE  15,  1996 

Special  Focus: 

SAP  Software 

1142.  “Ready  or  Not” 

(Page  34) —  CIOs  worry  that 
installing  SAP  software  will 
blow  their  budgets — and  their 
careers — to  smithereens.  But  does 
the  problem  lie  in  the  software? 

By  E.B.  Baatz 

1143.  “Flipping  the  Switch” 

(Page  43) — what's  the  best 
way  to  restructure  your  company's 
processes?  Three  companies  take 
different  approaches  to  implement¬ 
ing  SAP.  By  Christopher  Koch 

1144.  “Banks  on  Balance”  (Page 
70) — retail  banking  is  moving  out 
from  behind  marble  counters  and 
glass  teller  cages  into  a  customer- 
driven  future  of  made-to-order 
financial  products  and  swifter 
service.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

1145.  “The  Enemy  Within”  (Page 
84) — security  isn’t  just  an  Internet 
issue.  Corporations  must  figure  out 
how  to  protect  themselves  from  the 
inside  out.  By  Anne  Knowles 

1146.  “Six  Months  in  Review” 

(Page  94) — an  index  of  all  major 
art  icles  published  in  CIO  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1996,  including  a 
cross-reference  by  article  type. 


1147.  “Watch  Your  Assets” 

(Page  28) — an  asset  inventory  can 
supply  a  basis  for  drafting  budgets, 
implementing  upgrades  and  sup¬ 
porting  users  better.  An  Insights  col¬ 
umn  by  Joe  Caston 

1148.  “Stopping  the  Budgeting 
Black  Hole”  (Page  102) — spend¬ 
ing  for  PC  LANs  these  days  can  be¬ 
come  the  black  hole  in  the  IS  bud¬ 
get.  A  Gartner  View  column  by 
Dave  Cappuccio  and  Bill  Kirwin 

1149.  “Custom-Tailoring”  (Page 
112) — customer  needs  are  driving 
IS  priorities  like  never  before, 
according  to  the  ninth  annual  CSC 
survey  of  critical  IS  issues.  An  Out¬ 
look  column  by  Robert  Savoia 


JULY  1996 

Special  Issue: 

IT  in  government 

1150.  “Public-Address  Systems” 

(Page  30) — public  sector  informa¬ 
tion  systems  are  advancing  the 
centuries-old  quest  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union.  By  Peter  Fabris 

1151.  “Rethinking  the  way  Gov¬ 
ernment  Works”  (Page  36) — U.S. 
government  at  every  level  is  focus¬ 
ing  on  how  IT  can  bring  about 
reform.  By  Mickey  Williamson 

1152.  “IS  G-men”  ( Page  50) — 
public  sector  CIOs  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  role  in  the  transformation  of 
federal,  state  and  local  government. 
By  Peter  Fabris 

1153.  “Unusual  Suspects”  (Page 
68) — federal  agencies  have  some¬ 
thing  to  teach  their  corporate  coun¬ 
terparts.  By  Megan  Santosus 

1154.  “Phoenix  Rising”  (Page 
88) — the  process  that  brought  IT  to 
this  desert  city  was  not  as  cloudless 
as  its  weather.  By  Tom  Field 
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1155.  “No  Cover,  No  Minimum” 

( Page  26) —  CIOs  in  public  service 
may  ensure  that  IT  will  be  the  cut¬ 
ting  edge  of  social  progress.  By- 
Gary  Chapman 

1156.  “A  Sure,  Secure  Thing” 

(Page  106) — Internet  security 
tools  are  hitting  the  market  at  a 
remarkable  pace,  but  finding  the 
best  tool  for  your  organizat  ion 
takes  time.  By  John  Edwards 

1157.  “Red  Light  District”  (Page 
116) — New  York  turns  to  client/ 
server  technology  to  catch  traffic- 
signal  scofflaws.  By  Heath  Row 

JULY/AUGUST  1996 
WebMaster 


Refining  An  Inlranc* 


WM38.  “Surf  and  Turf”  (Page 
54) — everyone  wants  something 
from  Amoco’s  intranet,  but  they  all 
want  something  different.  By  Carol 
Hildebrand 


WM36.  “Click  and  Dagger”  (Page 
38) — getting  the  goods  on  your 
competitors  just  got  a  whole  lot 
easier.  By  Anne  Stuart 

WM37.  “Retail  Retold”  (Page 
46) — last  year,  there  were  too 
many  obstacles  for  online  retailers. 
That  was  then;  this  is  now.  By 
Lynda  Radosevich 


WM39.  “Drag  Net”  (Page  24) — 
what  happens  when  a  bank  brings 
its  services  to  the  Web?  A  Customer 
Interface  column  by  Jim  Sterne 

WM40.  “Rights  and  Wrongs” 

(Page  28) — who  actually  owns  the 
content  on  your  Web  site  and  what 
rights  do  you  have  to  use  it?  A  Gray 
Matters  column  by  Thomas  J. 
Smedinghoff 


WM41.  “Sites  of  Passage”  (Page 
32) — a  modest  proposal  for  service- 
oriented  sites  that  will  draw  even 
reluctant  consumers  to  the  Web.  A 
Business  Case  column  by  l^eigh 
Buchanan 


AUGUST  1996 
Special  Issue: 

The  CI0-100  World  Leaders 

1158.  “The  Global  Imperative” 

(Page  34) — CIO  honors  100  cor¬ 
porate  citizens  of  the  world.  By- 
Anne  Stuart 

1159.  “Going  for  More  of  the 

Same”  (Page  44) — global  manu¬ 
facturers  tailor  products  to  fit  local 
markets  but  uncustomize  processes 
to  function  efficiently.  By  Tom  Field 

1160.  “Mandate  to  Innovate” 

(Page  54) — in  high-tech  manufac¬ 
turing,  dominating  world  markets 
takes  more  than  producing  easily 
adaptable  products.  By  Alice 
Dragoon 

1161.  “Madmen  Across  the  Wa¬ 
ters”  (Page  68 )  — for  process 
manufacturers,  management  sanity 


depends  on  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning.  By  E.B.  Baatz 

1162.  “No  Secret  to  Service” 

(Page  80) — service  leaders  succeed 
by  knowing  who  wants  a  particular 
product,  where  the  customers  are 
and  how  much  change  the  product 
can  take.  By  Carol  Hildebrand 

1163.  “Money  Makes  the  World 
Go  Around”  (Page  90) — finance 
honorees  triumph  over  changing 
cultures,  communications  and  cur¬ 
rencies.  By  Christopher  Koch 

1164.  “As  the  World  Shrinks” 

(Page  100) — how  to  manage 
when  the  whole  world  is  your  office. 
By  Anne  Stuart 

1165.  “Meet  the  Judges”  (Page 
128) — a  panel  of  global  experts 
lent  their  time  and  insight  to  choose 
among  the  best  companies  in  the 
world. 

1166.  “1996  Index  of  Articles” 

(Page  134) — an  index  of  all  m  ajor 
articles  published  in  CIO  and  Web¬ 
Master  in  the  first  eight  months  of 
1 996,  including  a  cross-reference 
by  article  type. 


Will  information 
technology  turn  your 
industry  inside  out? 

Plan  for  the  future  now. 


Prescription  for  the  Future  goes  a  long  way  toward 
bridging  the  gap  between  technology’s  promise 
and  today’s  understanding  of  its  potential.” 

— Kathryn  E.  Johnson,  President/CEO, The  Healthcare  Forum 

“Extremely  useful  reading  for  all  health  care 
organizations  that  want  to  understand  how 
technology  can  help  ensure  survival  in  an 
increasingly  competitive  marketplace.” 

— Peter  W.  Van  Etten,  President 
and  CEO,  Stanford  Health  Services 
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Remember  when  you  got  up  in  the  morning  and  felt  like  you  could  conquer  the  world? 


The  feelings  hack. 


Vanquishing  hordes  of  imaginary 
foes  is  no  easy  task. 

Neither  is  managing  a  network 
computing  environment  with  multiple 
platforms  and  thousands  of  desktops  and 
servers  around  the  world. 

But  the  fact  is,  the  tougher  the 
challenge,  the  more  thrilling  success  can 
be.  Which  explains  why  people  relying 
on  Tivoli  management  solutions  are  some 
of  the  happiest  people  in  the  business. 

Tivoli’s  TME  10™ solution  makes 
it  possible  to  bring  order  and  control  to 
virtually  any  computing  environment. 

It’s  the  only  management  solution  that’s 
truly  open,  highly  scalable  and  operates 
transparently  across  all  the  major  platforms 
( including  the  industry’s  leading  versions 
of  UNIX,®  Windows ®  Windows  NT 7 
NetWare®  OS/2 f  OS/400® and  MVS®) 
And  now,  with  the  worldwide 
resources  of  IBM  behind  us,  we  provide 
unmatched  service  and  support  wherever 
your  company  does  business. 

Call  us  to  find  out  how  we  can 
help  you  manage  your  network  computing 
environment.  After  all,  you’re  playing  in 
the  real  world  now. 

1  800  96X8348 
www.tivoli.com 
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Almost  All  How  Come  The  Leader 

Computer  Companies  In  Storage  Doesn't 
Sell  Storage.  Sell  Computers? 

The  most  competitive  companies  in  the  world  have  two  things  in  common.  They’re  organizing  their  entire  business 
around  their  information,  doing  anything  and  everything  they  can  to  leverage  it  into  smarter,  more  powerful  decisions 
and  strategies. 

And  they’re  recognizing  information  storage  as  business-critical  and  then  treating  it  as  a  separate  purchase.  In 
other  words,  buying  it  from  EMC,  the  world  leader  in  high-performance  storage  solutions.  Unlike  typical  computer 
company  storage,  EMC  intelligent  storage  lets  you  do  a  lot  more  than  just  store.  It  consolidates  all  your  information 
and  keeps  it  online  close,  immediately  accessible  across  the  entire  enterprise,  regardless  of  how  many  different 
computers  or  servers  are  involved.  Or  how  many  times  they  change. 

If  you’d  like  to  find  out  how  EMC  can  help  your  company  bring  products  to  market 
sooner,  respond  to  customers  and  new  opportunities  faster  and  give  indispensable  support 
to  your  overall  growth  and  profit  strategies,  call  1-800-424-EMC2,  ext  217.  Or  visit  us 

at  http://www.emc.com.  FreeTo  Do  More. 
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intranets 


is  essential 


Intranets  improve  productivity  and  reduce  costs,  but  they  need  extra  bandwidth  and 

speed  for  web-based  live  video,  voice  and  data  access.  SmartSwitches  from 

Cabletron  provide: 

•  virtual  routing  and  policy  management  with  SecureFast  Virtual  Networking  for 
flexible  configuration  and  lower  cost  of  ownership 

•  blazing  fast  750,000  packets  per  second  throughput  from  a  custom  ASIC 
design 

•  per-port  RMON  and  built-in  network  trend  and  analysis  tools  for  excellent 
manageability 

•  the  industry's  best  service  and  support  available  worldwide 

•  a  smooth  migration  path  to  future  technology  with  Cabletron's  Synthesis 
framework 


Make  sure  your  network  infrastructure  can  handle  the  traffic.  Build  your 
intranet  from  the  right  stuff.  SmartSwitches  from  Cabletron.  Call 
(603)  337-0905  to  learn  more. 
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The  stuff  intranets  m  made  of 


caBieTRon 

_ SYsrems 

The  Complete  Networking  Solution"1 


Essentials  include  scalable,  high-speed  switches,  an  enterprise 

management  platform  and  a  true  virtual  networking  solution.  Corporate:  35  Industrial  Way.  Rochester.  NH  03867* Fax:  (603)  337  2211*  Internet  http://www.cabletron.com/ 


